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NOTE 


Till mmi lm|>oriant arul, on thd wlsolo, tnwtwortliy lift) of 
Hhiirldan li that of Mooro^ puldinlitHl In nino ymm aHar 
Hherldan’« climth, and f«nin<i«Kl upon tha fUllmt Information, 
with tho holp of all that Bhodilan had bH behind In tho 
way of papc^ri, and nil that tho family ooukl lhmbb--al0iig 
with Moonfa own I'H^wonal rtH^ollooilona It li not a mtj 
chamotarlitic pitnus of work, and greatly d!«atlatiod iha 
fViandi atid lovow of Hherklaii ; but ita authoritba are un-* 
Impoaohalib. A provlmin Memoir by I>r. Watkins, tha work 
of a politltml o|ipcmont and datr^tor, was without olthcir 
till* kind of authorisation or any grams of peraonal knowb 
tiiign, and Isaa fiilltin Into oblivion, Vei^ difforant It this 
lirfaf skoteh by tho wnlbknown Fmfai^r Bmyth,a moat yal- 
iiabla and intaraitlng aontrlbution to the hlitory of Blsarldait. 
It eonaams, indiied, only tha latiir part of hii Ufa, Isut It h tho 
moit llfiidika and, isn«iar many aspiMtia, the inoit touching 
eontainpomry portrait that has Iman made of lilm. With 
III© prciftwad iiitiiitlon of making up for the u\mnm of char* ^ 
aetiir In Moorifi s tiimll volume of BimiyiuHiaif a wm 
pulillahtti tliii ytsr ator, which la fhll of amuilng Msacdot«i, 
but llttli, if any, adilltlonal Infonnation. Other ewayi m 
Uni ittbjt»t hat« iMiaii many. Scarcely an edition of 8h©r- 
idtn’i plifi hm Iwn pulillahiid (and they are 
without a blographicml notice, good or bad. Th® mo*t 
noted of llitw ti pnrlmps Ihf ^nd OdtM 8M&k 



of Leigh Hunt, which docs not, however, prtinid Iti miy lunv 

light, and is entirely unsympathetic. Much iiiorr n 

book of personal Bmlhciiom hy an Odiiffmutrmn 

afford new information; but^ except for the froth t>f rerliiit 

dubious and not very savouiy itorki of the Frlnco Hi«g«iti 
period, failed to do so. 
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CHAITKE I, 

mu votfTii. 

Ei0iiAim IIvtikh Htmmnku wm hmn In Dtili* 

lin, in ilia mtitiih <»f 1 7111, u{ n ffiniily whi(*h 

liiid iilmiitly iirquirciit hchiio liltlit iliintirnitinn of n kintl qnitii 
hiiriiiofiioufi with th«i nfior f»mn him who mmh it8 tmmii 
no fnm iliiir to tho workh Tho Hhrri<innii warn of tlmt AO’- 
gl04Hish typii whii*li hm givon no inwoh itmirnotion itul 
fiiminomont to tlni world, nnd wlitoh hiw itidml in itn wit 
fioid ofiooiitriidty no imnorhitittl iiwdf with tho fnoHi of itn 
adtiplod country, thiit wo might nlmont nty it in from thin 
poonliiir mmiy of tho rnoo ibiit wo havo all t^kon onr 
idim of tho national oharaotor. It wilt !)o a ntrango thing 
ti> diwmvor, mftor no many yoarn* Idontifloatimi of t!m irlio- 
nynorwy w Irinh, that in roality it in a hybrid, ami not na- 
tive to this rticfs of hrilliatii, witty, Improviclont, 

and riickhw Iriiliintiri whom wo Iinvii all htiin imiglit to 
Miriiiri', iixo»ii% lovo, and oondt?mn'-»-t!ia Cloltbmtihs, tho 
Shiiriilaiii,, «ntl many riioro that will ooour to thii readir*— 
mil liilotig to thii minglnd hlomi Many are mor© Irkli, 
ftiioordifig to onr pnsiiont undawtandirig of tlii word, thiti 
tlioir eoinpatrioti of a pwmr mm\ but pnrliapi it i» tome* 
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thing of English energy whirli ims hroiigltf illicit t«» tli«' 

front, to the surface, with an inihuniliiLh^ lifr iiiiv 

fortune and the most reekless deliiuuT ni all tin* law** id* hv-^ 

ing never seem able to quench. Ani»n *4 lytitir^H, .’aid 
not among the O’Connors and O’Hrieris, ih wi» fiiiil nil tli-ii 
is most characteristic, to modern ItleiiM, in Iri4i iii.itiiii rH 
and modes of thought Nothing nii»re diHiinet fnoii ilie 
Anglo-Saxon typo could be; ami yet it h wpanifi'd 
England in most cases only by an ocniHiunnl nuxliirr *4* 
Celtic blood— -often by the simple find, nf r?4at diHlnnriil 
for a few generations on another soil. il<»v¥ it h tliiil iIn^ 
bog and the mountain, the softer climate, tlie suit bnoilli 
of the Atlantic, should have wrought this rbimge, i» a 
mystery of ethnology which we are ejuite i»com|M»iefit In 
solve; or whether it is more exti>niii! eoiilaei wiili an in- 
fluence which the native gives forth witltoui iMuiig liimmdf 
strongly afltectod by it, we cannot ielL But ilm fiwl 
mains that the most characteristic Irishmcn^-'ihone lliroiigh 
whom we recognize the race— are, m a matter of fad, mt 
far as race is concerned, not Iriahmim at alL I1ni niiiriti 
fact tells in America, whore a new type of cliiiriicler mmm 
to have been ingrafted upon the old by tim c:liang«^il ciiti 
ditions of so vast a continent and circumslaticeii %u jicnii - 
iar. Even this, however, is not no romarkablo, in *n niin- 
gather new society, as the absorption, l»y wlmi mm iii 
ity an alien and a conquering ra4:c, of all tlial iiumi 
remarkable in the national charatder which tli#y doiiiS' 
nated and subdued— unless, indeed, we take rifiigii in I tin 
supposition, which does not seem imtenidiki, iliat ihii clmr-» 
acter, which we have been so Imsty in identify tiig wiiti it, 
is not really Irish at all; and that w© liiivt loi |®| 
omed the natural spirit, overbid by lueh a erwicl# of iinitir- 
ficial foreign brilliancy, of that mor® itijstie ftil! wf 
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tragic elements, of visionary faith and purity, of wild re- 
venge and subtle cunning, which is in reality native to the 
old island of the saints. Certainly the race of Coliimba 
seems to have little in common with the race of Sheridan. 

The two immediate predecessors of the great dramatist 
are both highly characteristic figures, and thoroughly au- 
thentic, which is as much perhaps as any man of letters 
need care for. The first of these, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 
Brinsley Sheridan’s grandfather, was a clergyman and 
schoolmaster in Dublin in the early part of the eighteenth 
century — ^by all reports an excellent scholar and able in- 
structor, but extravagant and hot-headed after his kind. 
He was the intimate friend and associate of Swift in his 
later years, and lent a little brightness to the great Dean’s 
society when he returned disappointed to his Irish prefer- 
ment. Lord Orrery describes this genial but reckless par- 
son in terms which are entirely harmonious with the after 
development of the family character : 

He had that kind of good nature which absence of mind, indo- 
lence of body, and carelessness of fortune produce ; and although 
not over-strict in his own conduct, yet he took care of the morality 
of his scholars, whom he sent to the university remarkably well- 
grounded in all kinds of learning, and not ill-instructed in the social 
duties of life. He was slovenly, indigent, and cheerful. He knew 
books better than men, and he knew the value of money least of all.’’ 

The chief point in Dr. Sheridan’s career is of a tragi- 
comic character which still further increases the appro- 
priateness of his appearance at the head of his descend- 
ants. By Swift’s influence he was appointed to a living in 
Cork, in addition to which he was made one of the Lord- 
lieutenant’s chaplains, and thus put in the way of promo- 
tion generally. But on one unlucky Sunday the follow- 
ing incident occurred. It must be remembered that these 
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were the early days of the llanoveriati ami that. 

Ireland had been the scone of the last stnifiKh- for th.- 
Stuarts. He was preaching in <'ork, in the prinrijMil 
church of the town, on the Ist of August, which was k<’pl 
as the King’s birthday ; 

<‘Dr, Sheridan, after a very aolemn pwp$,nilm, aw! wlwft hm 
drawn to himself the mute attention of his oongrt'gaticni* nlimly ripI 
emphatically delivered his text, Sufimni unti> /A# lAi*/ « ik» m>$i 
thereof. The congregation, being divided in political 
to the text a decided political conitruelion, and on tlip rovrrtnid 
preacher again reading the text with more markfnl emplwiiiii Ipvamr 
excited, and listened to the sermon with eonsidtsfablo restlwiiiticss 
and anxiety.’* 

Anotber account describes this sermon ns Imvinn hern 
preached before the Lord -lieutenant himself, mt himonr 
for which the preacher was not preparati, and which etin 
fused him so much tlmt he snatchecl up the finit aermcm 
that came to hand, innocent of all political intention* m 
well as of the date which gave such piepmucy to hin text 
But, whatever the cause, the effect was tlisiwtrcms, He 
“shot his fortune dead by ehaneomuMlicy with tliin siiigb 
text. He lost his chaplaincy, and is even said lo have 
been forbidden the viceregal court, and all the ways of 
promotion were closed to him for ever. But tii» spirit 
was not broken by his evil luck “Still he reiiwifiw! n 
punster, a quibbler, a fiddler, and a wit Not a day 
passed without a rebus, an anagram, or i mmlrigiiL iB« 
pen and his fiddle were constantly in niotioii/* llif liad 
“such a ready wit and flow of Immotir that it mm impm-^ 
sible for any, even the most splenetic man, not to bi cliiKir'’ 
ful in his company.” “ In the invitations mmi to tli« iitan, 
Sheridan was always included ; nor mm Swift to ^.n 
in perfect good humour unless when he made pwri of ilit 
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('innpfuiy.’''’ <uHild lx* more <*.on|^<»niiil tt> i\m mmm 

of Hheruiiiti t!um tho cUwcriptiiXi of thin liKhi-hfiirtiHl inxl 
oaiiy-nuiHitxl clorioiil huinorint, whoHo wit no doubt fliwtuHl 
liko li^liiuini^ about nil thu folliw of thu luiunr. court which 
liiul cimt liiut out, aud wlnmo jovial, }mud4<M«outh cKiHi- 
cuci* IumI all that iiccidiuitidncHH luui luixiurc of cxtniva- 
giiiu'c luul |x*uury whic’li in tlu* nniund ntiuoH|>lit*rc of mich 
rct'klcHH HiUiln. It In <*v<*u naid tlmt Swift uuulc twi! of IiIh 
iduliticH fuul ni>propnutod \m wit: the r«‘adcr luimt judge 
for tiiiUHclf wlictlicr the l>cau had any need of thievirig 
in that particular, 

I >r. Shoridan'H ho u, Thou urn Shcrldmi, wiw a very differ- 
cut luan. He waa very young when he wan left to make 
luH way in the world for himmdf; he had been demgned, 
it would appear, to !>e a HchoolmaiUir, like hia father; but 
the atiigu hwi filwaya had an attraction for thow whtme lui* 
ioeiatioui ari?^ connected with that more m^rioua stage, the 
pulpit, and ThoniaH Sheridan hoeauie an actor. He k the 
author of a Iif«^ Swift, aaid to be ** pompous and dull’^ 
— t|uallt!ea widch seem to have mingled oddly in Ida own 
cliiiractur with the liglitdmarted reckleiwneim of hia mm* 
Hia Htitau'isii on the stage waa not so great m was Ida pofn 
tdiiriiy m a teaeimr <,»f elocution, at* art for which ha mximi 
In liiiva conceived an almost fanatical enthusiasm. Con- 
sidering onitory, m>t witliout reieHou, as the miwter of all 
artu, he spent a great part of Itia life In eager efforts to 
fitrm a aidtool ft*r its study, afUsr a metltod of hi» own. 
Ttd» was not n aucceaaful project, nor, according to the 
till gleam of light thrtwn upon Ida iyitem by DnParr, 
tloiii It »i!om to have been a very elevated one. ** One of 
llkihard’i aktera now and then vliited Harrow/* h« tayt, 
** iiiid well do I remember that in the houaii whora I lodgsd 
ihii iriumplmiitly repeated Drydenk ode upon St Cteilkk 
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Day, according to instruction given her by her father. 
Take a sample : 

* Now but the brave, 

None but the &miH\ 

None but the brave deserve the fair.’ ” 

Thomas Sheridan, however, was not without apprecia- 
tion as an actor, and, like every ambitious player of the 
time, had his hopes of rivalling Garrick, and was fondly 
considered by Ids friends to be worthy comparison with 
that king of actors, lie married a lady who held no in- 
considerable place in the liglit literature of the time, which 
was little, as yet, invaded by feminine adventure- — the 
author of a novel called Sidney BiddulpJi, and of various 
plays. And there is a certain reflection of the same kind 
of friendship which oxintod between Swift and the elder 
Sheridan in Bosweira deacription, in his Ijife of Johnmh^ 
of the loss his groat friend had sustained through a quarrel 
with Thomas Sheridan, ** of one of his most agreeable re- 
sources for amuBomont in his lonely evenings.” It would 
appear that at this time (l'763) Sheridan and his wife 
were settled in London : 

“Sheridan’s wcll4nform<*d, unimated, and bustling mind never suf- 
fered conversation to stagnate/’ Boswell adds, imd Mrs, Sheridan 
was a most agrwahlo couipanion to an intellectual man. She was 
sensible, ingenious, unasHiuning, yet oommunicative, I recollect with 
satisfaction many pleasing hours which I passed with her under the 
hospitable roof of her huslmnd, who was to me a very kind friend. 
Her novel entitled MmuArn of Mim ^hlne^ JMddulph contains an 
cellont moral, while it inculcates a future state of retribution ; and 
what it teaches is iuiprctscd upon the mind by a series of as deep 
distresses as can afflict humanity in the amiable and pious heroine. 
. .Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it: *I know not, 
madam, that you have a right upon high prlaolpki to make your 
readers suffer so much.’ ” 


im YovriL 




Ll 

'riit' uf JiiliiiHnn'M v^ilh Sln*ndiin in w'ul to 

liiivn ln«‘ii hoiiii* witrtk ri*|)url^*c! t<» ilm Iatt4»rj 

which JtihuHoti ijitd h*l full whon ht* liciirtl thiit Hhi^rklwii 
iuiil riTthvt'tl 11 uf X*2CH) n yciir fruin Uovi^rrirotHiii 

“ Whiit! !i?ivc they ^ivru him ii Tlifiri it In iiniti 

ftir III*' to ^tve u|» juiuc'*- ‘14 not ununturfil iniiiM* of offtmcc^ 
mill fill tlu* tuoro m» tliiit Slioridiui tliiUcml hininolf h« barl» 
by hi’i with cortniii im'iuinn'?! of tin* initiintry, who 

hfid hren htn |nij[Mhs Io-Ijh**! to prociiri^ hm for 

Johtif^oii liiio'trlf. 

TIiom* were ihr |mlniy «biyH of tlio Hhftiiifin fionily. 
Tiirir rhiiiiri iu t4* whoiu Kiclmnl win the thlrti, loiti bmi 
horn ill I>uhliii, whore ilio two hltlo hoyn, Iliehiiril ami liii 
i4dor hrothor, < -ImrloH* hoKfiii ifirir odueiition tirulor tim 
rliiiricii of 11 HchooliiiHfiter iiniiimi Whyi«\ whom thtiy 
Wiiro cotitnhitoit with ii doi*|miriii|l from ilndr mother^ 
who iiviih’iiily limt fotmd tlm tok of tlmir aduoiition too 
iimeii for her* iVrhiijm Mrit. Hheriilim^ in m ago of '©pi* 
griimn* wioi not nhovo the j»hmmiri% «o andwctiva to all who 
pmmmn thn gift, of writing n idovor lottor, Bhu tolli tho 
wdioahtiiiilrr ihiit the liuh* fmpilpi nho «omh«g him will 
ho hifi tiitofH ill the ojcmdleiit <|Uiility of liittbimo, ** I havo 
liitlirrto hreii tluir tmly ii»Hirm*tt»r/' hIjo wiyu/^imd ihay 
liiivo ^iiflleh^nily ttntH% for two «iieh impmuitrahki 

ihmeoM I never met with." Thin h the Unit eerthleiiio with 
which the ftitnro wit mul tlrmimti^t iippeiirvil hofora th© 
wiiiiiL Wlicm the pitrefii» went to LomloiH itt HlPi, tho 
hoy^ imiiimlly iteeiinifnirheti ihem. And thii heing ii time 
of prewperity, when Tlmman Hherithm hiul ('abirmt Minii- 
tern for tii» jmpiU, im«l interest etioygli to help ill© great 
tfiati of lellern of the iige to n pi»n»ion, it In not to lie won- 
dtrtiii If tliiit hope ivhieh never apring« eternal in any Im- 
iiiim hrtM iy wiirndy ns in that of a tittn who livis by hit 
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•wits, and never knows wliat the morrow may bring forth, 
should have so encouraged the vivacious Irishman as to in- 
duce him to send his boys to Harrow, proud to give them 
the best of education, and opportunity of making friends 
for themselves. His pension, his pupils, his acting, his 
wife’s literary gains, all conjoined to give a promise of 
prosperity. When his friends discussed him behind his 
back it is true they were not very favourable to him. 
“ There is to be seen in Sheridan something to reprehend, 
and everything to laugh at,” says Johnson, in his ‘‘big 
bow-wow style “ but, sir, he is not a bad man. Ho, sir : 
were mankind to be divided into good and bad, he would 
stand considerably within the ranks of the good.” The 
same authority said of him that though he could “ exhibit 
no character,” yet he excelled in “ plain declamation ;” and 
he was evidently received in very good society, and was 
hospitable and entertained his friends, as it was his nature 
to do. Evidently, too, he had no small opinion of him- 
self. It is from Johnson’s own mouth that the following 
anecdote at once of his liberality and presumption is de- 
rived. It does not show his critic, perhaps, in a more 
favourable light : 

Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy of Bcmglas^ and 
presented its author with a gold medal. Some years ago, at a coffee- 
house in Oxford, I called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan ! how 
came you to give a gold medal to Home for writing that horrid play V 
This you see was wanton and insolent; hut I meant to be wanton 
and insolent. A medal has no value but as a stamp of merit, and 
was Sheridan to assume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? 
If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal as an 
honorary mark of dramatic merit, he should have requested one of 
the Universities to choose the person on whom it should be con- 
ferred. Sheridan had no right to give a stamp of merit; it was 
counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” 
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The Irishman’s vanity, prodigality, and hasty assump- 
tion of an importance to which he had no right could 
scarcely be better exemplified — nor, perhaps, the reader 
will say, the privileged arrogance of the great critic. It is 
more easy to condone the careless extravagance of the one 
than the deliberate insolence of the other. The comment, 
however, is just enough ; and so, perhaps, was his descrip- 
tion of the Irishman’s attempt to improve the elocution 
of his contemporaries. What influence can Mr. Sheridan 
have upon the language of this great country by his narrow 
exertions ?” asks the great lexicographer. Sir, it is burn- 
ing a candle at Dover to show light at Calais.” But when 
Johnson says, “Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull: but it 
must have taken him a great deal of pains to become what 
we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, sir, is not 
in nature ” — we acknowledge the wit, but doubt the fact. 
Thomas Sheridan very likely wanted humour, and was 
unable to perceive when he made himself ridiculous, as in 
the case of the medal ; but we want a great deal more evi- 
dence to induce us to believe that the son of the jovial 
Dublin priest, and the father of Sheridan the great, could 
have been dull. He was very busy — “ bustling,” as Bos- 
well calls him, his schemes going to his head, hi& vanity 
and enthusiasm combined making him feel himself an un- 
appreciated reformer — a prophet thrown away upon an 
ungrateful age. But stupidity had nothing to do with his 
follies. He was “a wrong-headed, whimsical man,” Dr. 
Parr tells us, but adds, “ I respected him, and he really 
liked me and did me some important services.” “ I once 
or twice met his (Richard Sheridan’s) mother: she was 
quite celestial.” Such are the testimonies of their con- 
temporaries. 

It was not long, however, that the pair were able to re- 
B ^7 
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main in London. There is a whimsical indication of the 
state of distress into which Thomas Sheridan soon fell in 
the mention by Boswell of “ the extraordinary attention 
in his own country ” with which he had been “ honoured,” 
by having had ** an exception made in his favour in an 
Irish Act of Parliament concerning insolvent debtors.” 
‘‘Thus to he singled out ” says Johnson, “by Legislature 
as an object of public consideration and kindness is a 
proof of no common merit.” It was a melancholy kind 
of proof, however, and one which few would choose to be 
gratified by. The family went to France, leaving their 
boys at Harrow, scraping together apparently as much as 
would pay their expenses there — no small burden upon a 
struggling man. And at Blois, in 1766, Mrs. Sheridan 
died. “ She appears,” says Moore, “ to have been one of 
those rare women who, united to men of more pretensions 
but less real intellect than themselves, meekly conceal this 
superiority even from their own hearts, and pass their lives 
without a remonstrance or murmur in gently endeavour- 
ing to repair those evils which the indiscretion or vanity 
of their partners have brought upon them.” Except that 
she found him at seven an impenetrable dunce, there is 
no record of any tie of sympathy existing between Mrs. 
Sheridan and her brilliant boy. 

He had not perhaps, indeed, ever appeared in this char- 
acter during his mother’s lifetime. At Harrow he made 
but an unsatisfactory appearance. “ There was little in 
his boyhood worth communication,” says Dr. Parr, whose 
long letter on the subject all Sheridan’s biographers quote ; 
“ he was inferior to many of his schoolfellows in the ordi- 
nary business of a school, and I do not remember any one 
instance in which he distinguished himself by Latin or 
English composition, either in prose or verse.” This is 
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c‘n«>!i|»,!i ; Imt it. is not that tin* wayward 

l»oy, if (li<I advcutun* hinintdf in v(*r.st‘, would think it 
lifht kc'op his ytnithful coinpomtionH gacrod from a ma«- 
tm'^H Vorso writors, hoth in tlm (load langmigaB atul 

in tho livin^^ thniriHhad at Harnnv in those dajft of whom 
no ioii^ hn.H heard sinao, “ hut Hiehard Hfioridim aspirod to 
no rivalry with f*it!jar of thorn.’' Notwithstanding this 
al>Honc‘o of nil the. tnitwaril show of tahnit, Parr was not a 
man to nanain tinoonsfiouH of tho glimmer of genius in 
the Irish hoy's bright even. Wlnui ho found that Dick 
wtiuhi not construe as la* ought, lu^ laitl plans to take him 
with cmfi, and *‘<iid m»t fail proho and tease him”: 

I hb with gcMuI humour to the upper master, 

who wits olio of the Iichi temperml miui In tlie world : ami it was 
a|C*‘eoil l»ctw«uui us that Hlehard should Im ealled ofteuar and workisi 
iiuire severely. The viirlet was not suffered Ut stand up in his plane, 
liut Wits summotttHi to take his stntUui near the master’s table, whew 
the vitlee tif no prompter could reaeh hint ; and in this deftmctdesi 
ctimiitlun he was so harassed tlmi he at last gathenni up lom® 
grammatical rules and prepareil himself for his lessons. While Ihii 
tormenting process was mthcttnl uptm him I now and then upbraided 
him. Hut ytm will take noilw that he did not incur any iairporal 
inmlshment for his itllem^sM ; his Industry wait just iufllehint to keep 
him from tllsgrace. All the while Humner and I saw in him veatigei 
of a »»|M^rlor inielhHd. Ills eye, his countenance, his general nmn- 
iier, were striking ; his answers to any cttmuton (luestlon were prompt 
tiitl acute. We knew the estiHun and even atlmiration which aome- 
Intw or Ollier all his sehtsil fellows felt for him. He was ndsehiiwoui 
eiiiiugh, hut his pratiks wer«< amiinpanieil hy a sort of vivacity and 
rliiwirfubiiiss which ilellghted Humiter and myself. I had much talk 
with him about his apple loft, for the supply of which all the gardeni 
III tliii fifdghtuiurhood were taaed, and some of the lower luija were 
employwl to furnish It, I thwatemui, tnit without asfu^ritj, to tract 
ill# ikprpttfttors through Ids assmtlates up to the hm<I«r, Hi with 
perfet^t gmsi humiiur set me at deflanw^ and I never could bring hom# 
Hie tiliAff# to him. All boys and all maatori wire pl§ai#d with him,”' 
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* “OT)Oa lUlttKWr" !« 

The amount of R< i..„j. nu.. ,. 

enough to make the Ha ^ 

p.rf»;»a *‘^‘"TT.. » Li. ■■> «'" 

Sheridan boat Umii'i^r.-t timn ir. llm 

appropriate ether m the nt i 

wU” or in the learned doctor 

his own doings an ji ^ t.vi>nts had 

had the advant^e of tcllm^ iJr. Imwrvrr, «M«l.at!y 

disowns the credit of hav. g «,i,m.lnlrd into 

p.,.™ of Sboridon, .od ”»“■ „, i,„„,„, .1... 

boy, always popu ^ I an.irabln term* will* 

his ^ },5 «aa doubtful «l''*«t hi* hmm, 

: rn^ ^Hh bis work and rjr.1 notb.ng 

forthe Lnours of school. He k<-pt buirndf «««at, an 1 
that was all. HU sins were not griowu* m any way. 
had it not in hU power to be oximvagant, f" ‘J'**^* 

sLto i. 1.U talmpt codiUon »u... I.™ I-" -O 

enough ado to keep his boys at Harrow at all. Hut . is 
verv^clear that neither scholarsbip nor labonons iiwnta 
eSion of any kind tempted him. Hu took Ibn ..M 
lightly and gaily, and enjoyed his srboidboy y.w all 
xnore that there was nothing of the atmggln of y.n,«« am 
bition in them. When his famdy «.m ba-k ro « h J ^ 
shortly after the mother’s death, It U with a l.tUe pA of 
enthusiasm that his sister describes her Irrt «#«i«g tlt^f 
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long separation with the delightful brother whom she had 
half-forgotten, and who appears like a young hero in all 
the early bloom of seventeen, with his Irish charm and hig 
Harrow breeding, to the eyes of the little girl, accustomed, 
no doubt, to shabby enough gentlemen in the cheap re- 
treats of English poverty in France : 

“ He was handsome, not merely in the eyes of a partial sister, but 
generally allowed to be so. His cheeks had the glow of health, his 
eyes — the finest in the world — the brilliancy of genius, and were soft 
as a tender and affectionate heart could render them. The same 
playful fancy, the same sterling and innoxious wit that was shown 
afterwards in his writings, cheered and delighted the family circle. 
I admired — I almost adored him I” 

No doubt the handsome, merry boy was a delightful 
novelty in the struggling family, where even the girls were 
taught to mouth verses, and the elder brother had begun 
to accompany his father on his half-vagabond career as a 
lecturer, to give examples of the system of elocution upon 
which he had concentrated all his faculties. After a short 
stay in London the family went to Bath, where for a time 
they settled, the place in its high days of fashion being pro- 
pitious to all the arts. The father, seldom at home, lived 
a hard enough life, lecturing, teaching, sometimes playing, 
pursuing his favourite object as hotly as was practicable 
through all the struggles necessary to get a living, such as 
it was, now abundant, now meagre, for his family; while 
the girls and boys lived a sort of bap-hazard existence in 
the gay city, getting what amusement they could — mother- 
less, and left to their own resources, yet finding society of 
a suflSciently exciting kind among the visitors with whom 
the town dverfiowed, and the artist-folk who entertained 
them. Here, while Charles worked with his father, Richard 
would seem to have done nothing at all, but doubtless 
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strolled about the fashionable promenade among the bucks 
and beaux, and heard all that was going on, and saw the 
scandal-makers nod their heads together, and the officers 
now and then arrange a duel, and Lydia Languish ransack 
the circulating libraries. They were all about in those 
lively streets, Mrs. Malaprop deranging her epitaphs, and 
Sir Lucius with his pistols always ready, and the little 
waiting-maid tripping about the scene with Delia’s letters 
and Broken under her arm. The young gentleman 

swaggering among them saw everything without knowing 
it, and remembered those familiar figures when the time 
came ; but in the meanwhile did nothing, living pleasantly 
with his young sisters, no doubt very kind to them, and 
spending all the money the girls could spare out of their 
little housekeeping, and falling in love, the most natural 
amusement of all. 

It is wrong, however, to say that he was entirely idle. 
At Harrow he had formed an intimate friendship with a 
youth more ambitious than himself, the Nathaniel Halhed 
whom Dr. Pan* chronicles as having ‘‘ written well in Latin 
and Greek” With this young man Sheridan entered into 
a sort of literary partnership both in classical translation 
and dramatic composition. Their first attempt was a farce 
called Jupiter; the subject being the story of Ixion, in 
which, curiously enough, the after-treatment of the Critic 
is shadowed forth in various points, the little drama being 
in the form of a rehearsal before a tribunal not unlike that 
to which Mr. PufiE submits bis immortal tragedy. Simile, 
the supposed author, indeed, says one or two things which 
are Ksarcely unworthy of Puff. The following passage oc- 
curs in a scene in which he is explaining to his critics the 
new fashion of composition, how the music is made first, 
and *‘the ssense” afterwards (a process no ways astonish- 
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ing to tl)0 prcHCvnt generation), and how “ a complete set 
of acenoH from Italy is the first framework of the play 
which ‘^aonio ingenioim hand’’ writes up to. “By this 
method,” says one of the wondering commentators, you 
must often commit blunders?”— 

filcnderHl to ho stire I must, but I always could get 
myHclf out of thorn again. Why, I’ll toil you an instance of it. 
Yo\i luuHt know I was once a journoynian Honnot-writer to Signor 
Sqiialdni. Now, his method, wlnui hcuzchI with tho furor harnionicm, 
was conHtautly to make mo nit by his Hide, while be was thrumming 
on hiH liarpHit'hord, in ortler to make oxteirrijore verBos to whatever 
air Iio Hliould h('at out t(» luB liking. I remember one moniing as ho 
was in thin Hituation- //o*am, thrum, thnmi (moving his fingers as 
if boating on the harfmichord)-«-atriking out something prodigiously 
great, as ho thought — Hah !’ said ho; ‘hah! Mr. Sitnilo — 
thrum, thrum-^4>y gar, him is vary fino— -write rno some words di- 
rectly.’ I durst not Interrupt him to ask on what subject, so in- 
stantly began to doseriho a fine morning — 

Calm was the land and calm the skies, 

And calm the heavon^s dome serene, 

HushM was the gale and hush’d the breeze, 

And not a vapour to he soon. 

I sang it to hk notes. * Ilah t upon my word, vary pritt—^Anim, 
thrum, thmm. Htay, stay I Row, upon my word, boro it must be an 
adagio. 77iriim, thrum, thrum, 0!i ! let it bo an Od© to Melancholy.’ 

^yMonop. The devil ! then you were puzzled sure — 

Not in tlm least I I brought in a cloud in the next stanza, 
and matters, yo\i see, oaine about at once. 

“ATowj/a An exiHsllent transition. 

Vastly ingenloua, indeed. 

‘SVIm. Was It not,vai^? It rociuirod a little command — a little 
prcHuncc of mind.” 

When the rehearsal begins the resemblance is still more 
perfect, thougli iliare is no reproduction either of the plot 
or characters introduced. We are not told how much 
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share Halhed had in the composition : it was lie who fur- 
nished the skeleton of the play, but it is scarcely possible 
that such a scene as the above could be from ^ny hand but 
Sheridan’s. This youthful eifort was never Unished. It 
was to have brought in a sum of money, which they both 
wanted much, to the young authors: “The thoughts,” 
Halhed says, “ of £200 shared between us arc enough to 
bring the water into one’s eyes.” Halhed, then at Ox- 
ford, wanted the money above all things to enable him to 
pay a visit to Hath, where lived the young lady whom all 
these young men adored; and young Sheridan, who can 
doubt, required it for a thousand uses. Bat they were 
both at an age when a great part of pleasure lies in the 
planning, and when the mind is easily diverted to another 
and another new beginning. A publication of the Tatler 
type was the next project, to be called (one does not know 
Hernan^s 3£iscellany; but this never went further than 
a part composition of the first number, which is somewhat 
feeble and fiippant, as the monologue of an essayist of that 
old-fashioned type, if not under any special inspiration, is 
apt to be. Finally the young men succeeded in producing 
a volume of so-called translations from a dubious Latin au- 
thor called Aristsonetus, of whom no one knows much, and 
on whom at least it was very easy for them to father the 
light and frothy verses, which no one was lihely to seek 
for in the original — if an original existed. Their preface 
favours the idea that the whole business was a literary 
hoax by which they did not even expect their readers to 
be taken in. ATistainetu$ got itself published, the age be- 
ing fond of classics rubbed down into modern verse, but 
does not seem to have done any more. The two young 
men were in hopes that Sumner, their old master, ‘‘and 
the wise few of their acquaintance,” would talk about the 
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book, and perhaps discover the joint authorship, and help 
them to fame and profit. But these hopes were not re- 
alised, as indeed they did not in the least deserve to be. 
They were flattered by being told that Johnson was sup- 
posed to be the author, which must have been a friendly 
invention ; and Halhed tried to believe that “ everybody 
had read the book,” and that the second part, vaguely 
promised in the preface on condition of the success of the 
first, should be published immediately, being of opinion 
that the readers of the first volume would be sure to pur- 
chase the second, and that the publication of the second 
would put it into the heads of others to buy the first ” — 
a truly business - like argument, which, however, did not 
convince the booksellers. It seems a pity to burden the 
collection of Sheridan’s works now with these unprofitable 
verses, which were never acknowledged, and did not even 
procure for young Halhed, who wanted it so much, the 
happiness of a visit to Bath, or a sight of the object of his 
boyish adoration. 

It is the presence of this lady which gives interest and 
romance to the early chapter of Sheridan’s life, and the 
record cannot go further without bringing her in. There 
flourished at Bath in those days a family called by Dr. 
Burney, in his History of Music, a nest of nightingales — 
the family of Linley, the composer, who had been for 
years at the head of musical enterprise in the district, the 
favourite singing - master, the conductor of all the con- 
certs, a man whom Bath delighted to honour, and whose 
fame spread over England by means of the heau monde 
which took the waters in that city of pleasure. The posi- 
tion that such a man takes in a provincial town has be- 
come once more so much like what it was in the latter 
half of last century, when Handel was at Windsor and 
2 
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England in one of its musical periods, tliat it wil! !>o 
easily realised by the reader. The l>rev(d; rank, n^xocnhU* 
at the pleasure of society, which the musical family ob- 
tains, its admission among all the line people, the price* it 
has to pay for its elevation, au<l tluj vain hopes that it is 
prized for its own personal qualities, which flaitcu's it while 
in its prime of attraction-— tlu^ appanuit equality, nay, nU 
most superiority, of the triumphant musi(*ian.H among their 
patrons, who yet never forget the rt‘al ililTtoHUHte iHiiween 
them, and whose homage is often little mt)re than a b»nn 
of insult — give a dramatic interest %o the grotip such m 
few possess. This was the position ht*ld hy tlie Linleys 
among the fine people of Bath. Tliero were beautiful 
girls in the musician’s house, whicli was always cipon, fum- 
pitable, and bright, and where a perpetual flutter of iiihnt“ 
ration and compliments, half affectionate, half humorous, 
the enthusiasm of a cotcrio, was in the oars of the young 
creatures in all their early essays in art. Mem of w«»idth 
and sometimes of rank, the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, the officers and the wits — ^all friends of Linley, iind 
glad to invite him to club and coffae-houHO and mmn^nmm 
— were always about to furnisli escorts and a flattering 
train wherever the young singers went The eldest diiugh* 
ter, Elizabeth— or Eliza, as it was the fashion of the time 
to shorten and vulgarise that beautiful name — wiis ii lovely 
girl of sixteen when the young HheridnuH liectiim kiiciwti 
about Bath, Her voice was as lovely as her fuce, iiml sltii 
was the prima donna of her fatherV coucerliii going with 
him to sing at festivals in other cathedml tcnvrw, and nfti-ui 
to Oxford, where she had turned tlie. head of young niillmd 
and of many an undergraduate hesicles. In Iliith the yiiting 
men were all at her feet, and not only the young 111011* 
was natural, but the elder and less intiocimt fiieiiibert uf 
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society. That the musician and his wife might have en- 
tertained hopes or even allowed themselves to be betrayed 
into not entirely unjustifiable schemings to marry their 
beautiful child to somebody who would raise her into a 
higher sphere, may well be believed. One such plan, in- 
deed, it is evident did exist, which the poor girl herself 
foiled by making an artless confession to the man whom 
her parents had determined she should marry — “ Mr. Long, 
an old gentleman of considerable fortune,” who had the 
magnanimity to take upon himself the burden of breaking 
the engagement, and closed the indignant father’s mouth 
by settling a little fortune of £3000 upon the young lady. 

A danger escaped in this way, however, points to many 
other pitfalls among which her young feet had to tread, 
and one at least of a far more alarming kind has secured 
for itself a lasting place in her future husband’s history. 
There is a curious letter^ extant, which is printed in all 
Sheridan’s biographies, and in which Eliza gives an ac- 
count to a dear friend and confidant of the toils woven 
around her by one of her father’s visitors, a certain Cap- 
tain Matthews, who, though a married man and much 
older than herself, had beguiled the simple girl into a pro- 
longed and clandestine sentimental correspondence. The 
sophisticated reader, glancing at this quaint production, 
without thought of the circumstances or the person, would 
probably conclude that there was harm in it, which it is 
very certain from all that is said and done besides did not 
exist; but the girl in her innocence evidently felt that the 
stolen intercourse, the whisperings aside, the man’s prot- 

^ Mrs. Norton, in* a preliminary sketch to an intended history of 
the Sheridans, never written, denies the authenticity of this letter 
with a somewhat ill-directed family pride; but no doubt has been 
thrown upon it by any of Sheridan’s biographers. 
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estations of fondness, and donpair if ftlu! witlidrew frtnn 
Mm, and her own Imlf-flattored, Iwlf-frightfntHi littnictioii 
towards him, were positive guilt. Tfie lettc^r, imle«*d, 
Lydia Languish from beginning to omi— the Lydia Lan* 
guish of real life without any geniim to trim lior utti'nuico 
into just as much as is needful and ^dlar^ud4U•istii^• -a in 
consequence is somewhat tedious, iong^wimied, nnd inm- 
fused; but her style, something bt;twi‘en Llanssa Ilnrlowe 
and Julia Mannering, is (|uite appropriate at tmre iu tlu^ 
revelation and the period. The alTuir to whieh her h*tier 
refers has occupied far too much spiiee, we think, in the 
story of Sheridan’s life, yet it is a curious eKpoi^itiou 
the time, the class, and the locality. The iMidd <if Bath, 
as she was called, had many adorers. Young lliilheth 
young Charles Sheridan— neither of them witit mueli to 
offer — followed her steps wherever sho movinl, and itp-* 
plauded to the echo every nt>te she sang, as did iniiny un- 
other adorer; while within the busy and full house the 
middle-aged visitor, her father’s so-called friend, had a hun- 
dred opportunities for a whispered word, a sUden mrims, 
half permissiblo for the sake of old friendship, and because, 
no doubt, he had known her from a child. But even at 
sixteen the eyes of a girl accustomed to so rniiny trilmlefi 
would soon bo opened, and the poor Lydia heeaine iilitritiiHi 
by the warmth of her half-paternal lover and by the ai^crrcy 
of his communications. This was her position iit lliii liiiit* 
the Sheridans appear upop the s(*.ene. 

The new influence immediately liegan tc» tell Miss 
Linley and Miss Sheridan became devoted frliiiids — iiini 
the two brothers *‘on our first aecjuaintiince both pro* 
fessed to love me.” She gave them no liopii ‘Hliiii I 
should ever look upon them in any other light Itian ns 
brothers of my friend,” but yet preferred the yoiiiip*i,” 
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m ** l^y fur tlso. tncvni in pernon, boIovcMl !)y every 

(nu% and greatly renpeete.cl by all the la^tier w^rt of peopled* 
Riehanl Slnu'idaii, it would Hcerii^ iiurtHHliately EHSinaed the 
poNithui of the young Imly'n neen't guardian. He wade 
friimdn with Mattlu'WH, beeawe even intimate with him, and 
thuH tiineoven'd the villauoua dehigus which lie entertained; 
wliile, on the otluu' hand, he olitained the confidence of the 
lady, and becjuiie ]wv chief lulviser. It wan a curious posi- 
tion ft»r a young man— Imt In* w^as very young, very jioor, 
Without any prospCM^lH that eouhl justify him in entering 
tlie lists <m his <nvn ueinmnt; and while he probably suc- 
ceedeii in convineing Miss Linh*y that his love for her was 
aubdue.d into friendMhip, lie seemH to liave been able to 
keep his Heert»t from all his competitors, and not to have 
been suspected by any of them. In the heat of the perso- 
e.iition by Matthews, wlio nmisttHl all her attempts to shake 
off his society, friglitening her liy such old-fashioned ox- 
podientH as threatening his own life, and declaring that ho 
could not live without seeing her, incessant consultations 
were necessary with tlie young champion who knew the 
secret, and whost^ advices anti countenance were continually 
iippimliHl to. No d<mbt they nwt daily in the ordinary 
course at each titherV htmses ; hut rtmmuce made it desir- 
able that they should find a mHjret spot where Elim could 
confide tier troubles to Richard, and he warn her and en- 
courage her in her resistanee. “ A grotto in Sydney CJar- 
dimi** is reported to have been the munm of these meet- 
ings. On one occasion the anxious adviser must have 
urged his warnings too far, or insisted too warmly upon 
t!ii danger of her position, for she left him angrily, resint- 
irig Ills interferern’c ; and tliis was the occasion of the 
ver»«i fichlresm.?d to I'kdia which !m left upon the seat of 
tlii grotto for her, with an apparently well-justified but 
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somewliat rash confidoncf^ that tlH'V w*»uli! full inf 
other hands. In this, after thi* “ t‘o 

grotto of stone” and the dew tlrippini^ uilli»w that 
shadows it, he unfolds the situation as Ldiown : 

‘‘This is the grotto where Delia i‘tH'liniHL 
As late I in secret her confidenee sou|^lit ; 

And this is the trt^ kept her safe from the wiiul, 

As, blushing, she heani the grave leswon I taught. 

“Then tell mo, thou grotto of moss-etwertHl stout*; 

And tell mo, thou willow with leaves dripping tlew, 
Did Delia seem vextni when Horatio was gt*nt% 

And did she confess her resentment to yim f 

“ Methinks now each Imugh as you’n^ waving it tries 
To whisper a cause for the sorrow I feid, 

To hint how she frowned when I dartnl to advist% 

And sigh’d when she law that I did it with »al 

“ True, true, silly leaves, so she did, I allow ; 

She frowned, but no rage in her looks did I mm ; 

She frowned, but reflection had cloudi^ Iter brow ; 

She sigh’d, ihit perhaps Rwaa in pity for me. 

* * m m m m 

“For well did she know that my heart meant no wrtmf*-* 

It sank at the thought but of giving her |mln ; 

But trusted its task to a faltering Untgtiu, 

Which err’d from the fmillngs it could not eiplalm 

“Yet oh I if indeed I’ve offended the maid, 

If Della my humble monition refust, 

Sweet willow, the next time ahi vlslto Ihy »liadt, 

Fan gently her boiom, and plead to txisuit, 

“And thou, stony grot, In thy arch may’s! |ir««rf« 

Two hngering drops of the nlght-falltn dew; 

And just let them fall at her tm, and tlieyll i«*ft 
As tears of my sorrow hatrustdl to ymk** 
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"riu-i in v<‘rv tnu* pcK‘try; hni it in vtTV iuniruetive 
:iH to tin* ruriou.H ooiiipliful ion of nffairn. It would nut 
luivr t'nptniii Ahholtilo to play Hut’h a part; but 

I^ydia amid n\\ tln‘ ronl wnaon.Hni'HH of tlio di- 

lotnmn, no donbi would hnvo <bu*ivt*d ii certid!! ountfort 
from tin* romantio rirotnuHlunci'a nlto^otlu^r—tha villiiin, 
on oito !mnd, throniiming to lay his dontli at Imr door; 
tlm mtHloHi, Holf Huppr(\HH{*d ailornr, on tbo other, dovotinij 
InnHolf to bor norvict'; tin* lon^, cordidential oonforoneoH 
in tin* ilark and damp Uttb* slu*ltt*r lichitid the willow ; the 

voraoH li‘ft on tin* neat lujthin^ (‘ould have homi morn do- 

liglitfnl to a romantin imatijination. 

Ikit tin* t*.\t*it<*ni(*nt ln*ii^litnm*d ns time went on; and 
iho jii»or j^irl wiiM ho linniHHod and p(‘rHt*(*nted l)y the man 
whom* mtii wan a m*an<lah that hIu* tried at lant, Mho tnllH im, 
to Uki* poiMtm, an tin* only way of eneapt^ ftir her, aearehing 
for and tlndini^ in Mihh Hheridaira room a amall phial of 
liuuhinnm, whii’h had hta*n for lui anhin^ tooth, and 
wliieh wan too nmail apparently t<i d<i any harm. After 
ihiH trt*im*ndonH twddencn* of her mimirahlo ntate, Hharidan, 
who would Heom ti» finvo oontlned himnolf hitherto to 
wartiitiKH Htiid hiniH, now dmchmed the tell turpitude of 
MaitlmwH a intentiouH, and HhowtHl Imr a letter in whbh 
the villain lumouneed that he had determined to proceinl 
t*» Mtrong meaHureH, ainl if he eouh! tiot overeoniio her by 
plendinHH nteani to earry her otT hy foree. ‘‘The moment 
I rend thia horriti letter I fainti'ti, and it wiw aome time 
Iwfom I eouhl nnuiver my aeiiHeH atiflhuently to tliank Mr. 
Hhcsriiliin f<»r <.»jwnini^ my eyen." ilut the queation now 
Wfia, what wan to ha done! For the poor girl aciems to 
havo had no eonUdenee in her fathoFn power of protect* 
iftg her, and pridiiil>ly knew the inexfjodiency of embroil* 
ing him with lik palrona. Tho two young orcaturci bid 
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their foolish heads together in thin erisirt j 
thoroughly frightened, the jcniih full of ehiii 
niination to protect her, nml doubtloBH !iot w 
headed young lover’s hope to turn it to Inn 
tage. lie proposed that dm should fly t<i 
there take refuge in a convent till the cliui^ 
over. His owxi family had left Friinee only 
before, and the sister, who wtw KIir.A’i4 f 
recommend her to the kind ninm at Ht. Qi. 
she had herself been brought up. “Ho w< 
me to protect me, and after lie had seen n 
would return to England ami plime my eon 
a light that the world would applaud and t 
me.” 

Such was the wonderful expe<lietit by wh 
cultiesof this torriblo criais were aurmountiHL 
was ill and the house in great disorder, mu\ 
of the accidental commotion young Bheridiit: 
agitated girl into a chair— his sister, who wfta 
and, no doubt, in high excitemcmt too, comin 
help her to pack up her clothes; ami lhai 
posted off to London. Bheridan had eriga 
of one of his servants to go with mn as a ri 
ray knowledge. You may imagine how p! 
with his delicate behaviour.” This last pirtl 
the very heights of chivalry, for, no doubt, i 
been quite a different matUir to thii 
conduct the flight with a cotmnem place fiiitr 
his post-chaiac between him and hti litaiitifu! 1 
of the which he might wi imaily I; 

Next day they crossed the Channel to the 
port of Dunkirk and were safe. 

And it would seem that the rash young lo 
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luniost nrui ithIIv meant tt> carry out this mad project; 
fur hIjo did c.vonttmlly ri*nch her convent, whitiier \w at- 
tcndml her with punetiliourt respect P>ut wlu^n they vvt*re 
fairly launched upon theur ndventiirouH ciirec^r either com™ 
luon sense or disenad acquaintaneeH soon made it appimust 
to ilie young man that a youth and a imdden, lujwevt^r 
virtuous^ cannot rove about the wmdd in this way without 
ctiimmuit, and that thert‘ was hut oue thing t(» he (huu* in 
ilie ein’umstiuuM'H. Perliaps Miss Linh»y hatl begun tiftad 
something mon* than t he nu're preferetu'e for the young- 
est,'' which hIu^ had so calmly amujunced, or perhaps it 
WHH tudy the desperate nature, of the (’ircumstances tlint 
made her yield. But, Imwever that tmiy be, the two fugi- 
tives went tlinmgh tlu^ (au'tuuouy of marriage at Oidais, 
thougii they setun to have separattHl imiiMuiiately after- 
wards, carrying <nit the high sentimental ami llatonic ro- 
mance to tlm end, 

(t is a curiium eonimentnry, luwever, tipon the prodi- 
gality c»f the ptumilesH cIhhh tt» which Hhcridan belonged 
tliat he could niimagi^ to start off smhhuily upon this jt*ur- 
m^y out of '‘riuunas Hheridan's shifty household, where 
money was never alumdant, a Ih\v of twenty, w’lth nothing 
uf his own— hurrying up t<» (auuhm with post-horseH, and 
hiring magniticently ** the wife (»f one of his servants" to 
fittcnd upon Ids love. The wunis suggest a retimu*, of 
retiiiners, and the journey iisidf would have taxed the re- 
sources of II yanith mueh better endowed than Hheridim. 
Ihti lie borrow, or run chivalriUiHly into debt I or Imw did 
he maniige til His sister “assisted them with money out 
of her liitie fund far hutmchf»hl expetises,'* but that would 
luit go far« I\ir!iiip« the frieml in I^judon (a “ rimpectahki 
hranely-iiterclmnt") to wlmrn he introducecl Miss Linley 
a» an lieircws who had eli»ped with liim, may have liel|widi 
C'*! 
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on sucli a warrant to furnish the funds. But there is noth- 
ing more remarkable than the ease with which these im- 
pecunious gallants procure post-chaises, servants, and lux- 
uries in those dashing days. The young men think noth- 
ing of a headlong journey from Bath to London and back 
again, which, notwithstanding all our increased facilities 
of locomotion, penniless youths of to-day would hesitate 
about. To be sure, it is possible that credit was to be had 
at the livery-stables, whereas, fortunately, none is possible 
at the railway-station. Post-horses seem to have been an 
affair of every day to the heroes of the Crescent and the 
Parade. 

Meanwhile everything was left in commotion at home. 
Charles Sheridan, the elder brother, had left Bath and 
gone to the country in such dejection, after Miss Linley’s 
final refusal of his addresses, as became a sentimental lover. 
When Richard went off triumphant with the lady his sis- 
ters were left alone, in great excitement and agitation ; and 
their landlord, thinking the girls required “protection,” 
according to the language of the time, set out at break of 
day to bring back the rejected from his retirement. The 
feelings of Charles on finding that his younger brother, 
whom even the girls did not know to be a lover of Miss 
Linley, had carried off the prize, may be imagined. 
But the occasion of the elopement, the designing villain 
of the piece — ^the profligate whose pursuit had driven the 
lady to despair — was furious. Miss Linley had, no doubt, 
left some explanation of the extraordinary step she was 
taking with her parents, and Sheridan appears to have 
taken the same precaution and disclosed the reasons which 
prompted her flight When Matthews heard of this he 
published the following advertisement in a Bath news- 
paper : 
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Mr. Richard ^******* having attempted, in a letter loft be- 
hind him for that purpose, to account for his scandalous method of 
running away from this place by insinuations derogatory to my char- 
acter and that of a young lady innocent so far as relates to me or my 
knowledge ; since which he has neither taken any notice of letters, 
or even informed his own family of the place where he has hid him- 
self : I can no longer think he deserves the treatment of a gentle- 
man, and therefore shall trouble myself no further about him than, 
in this public method, to post him as a L * ♦ * and a treacherous 

“And as I am convinced there have been many malevolent incen- 
diaries concerned in the propagation of this infamous lie, if any of 
them, unprotected by age, infirmities, or profession, will dare to ac- 
knowledge the part they have acted, and affirm to what they have 
said of me, they may depend on receiving the proper reward of their 
villainy in the most public manner.” 

This fire-eating paragraph was signed with the writer’s 
name, and it may be imagined what a delightful commo- 
tion it made in such a metropolis of scandal and leisure, 
and with what excitement all the frequenters of the Pump- 
room and the assemblies looked for the next incident. 
Some weeks elapsed before they were satisfied, but the fol- 
lowing event was striking enough to content the most sen- 
sational imagination. It would seem to have been April 
before a clue was found to the fugitives, and Linley started 
at once from Bath to recover his daughter. He found her, 
to bis great relief, doubtless, in the house of an English 
doctor in Lisle, who had brought her there from her con- 
vent, and placed her under his wife’s care to be nursed 
when she was ill. Everything, it was evident, had been 
done in honour, and the musician seems to have been so 
thankful to find things no worse that he took the young 
people’s explanations in good part. He would even seem 
to have made some sort of conditional promise that she 
should no longer be compelled to perform in public after 
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she bad fulfilled existing engagenieiitH, aiul ho hmiiglit Iwr 
back pcacefullj to Bath. Ricliard, wIm^ in tlie mean 
in his letters home, Imd spoken of his briilt' as Miss L., 
announcing her aettloinent in her eoijveiit, without tht' 
slightest intimation of any claim on Ins part upon her, 
seems to have returned witli them; fmt no (uh\ nut even 
Miss Linley’s fatlier, was infonmni of the < 'ahtis inarriag«% 
which seems, in all good faith, to have been a form g«»m‘ 
through in case any seandal should be rainod, hut nt 
ent meaning nothing more. Anti Ilailn with all ifn .soan 
dal -mongers, at a ptTiocl wdien (In* giuttu'itl imaginaf iun 
was far from delicate, seems tt) have nt‘et‘pte«i tin* es<%-i« 
pade with a confideuee in botii the young pfH»pb% iiml 
entire belief in their lionour, which rnnki'H us think Imtter 
both of the ago and the town. We tioubt wlietber Hiieti 
faith would bo shown in the Jiero and luToinn of a Khni- 
lar freak in our own day. Young Sheritlan, liinvover, 
came home to no peaceable reception. He lunl tt> meet 
his indignant brother, in tim first place, and to settle tlm 
question raised by the insulting advert isement Mat- 
thews, which naturally set his ycmthful btoinl boiling. 
Before his return to Jlnth he liad seen this villain in 
London, who had the audacity to <lisehum thi? advert imo 
ment and attribute it to (Iharles Slnn’idan— a suggestiim 
which naturally brought the ytnmg man hmim furitms. 
The trembling .sisters, delighted wedemm* Itieluirtl, and 
eager to know all about his adventuri\ Imd tlieir natiiriil 
sentiments checked by the gloomy looks wiili wbirh Ibe 
brothers met, and wont to bed nduetimtiy tljut fir^t even- 
ing, hearing the young men’s voices high and angry, iiiitl 
anticipating with horror a quarrel beiwetin tliem. Next 
morning neither of them appeiiretl TImy Inid gone nf 
again with those so-casily-obtained poitdmrmM lo LoniJon. 
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A terrible titne ef waiting cnmiotl ; tlic distracted girls im 
to the i)nt found no infortnation there. They ex- 

pected nothing better than to hear of a duel between their 
brothers for the toiKdiariniiig Ellisa’s sake. 

Hitherto all has been the genteehnst of comedy, in 
line eighteenth -century ntyle: the villain intriguing, the 
ardent young lover stealing the lady out of his clutches, 
anti Lytiia Ijunguish herst’lf not without a certain delight 
in tlie rortmnet\ notwithstanding all her ilutteruigs: the 
post-chaise dasiiiug thrt)Ugh the night, the alarms of the 
voyage, the euritms innoctmt thOusion of the marriage, 
complaisant priest and honndy conliilant, and guardian- 
britlegroom, with a soul nhove every ungenerous advatii- 
tage. Hut the following act is wildly sensationaL The 
account of the brawl that follows is given at length by 
all Bheridan’s biographers. It is se.arcidy necessary to say 
that when the hrt)therH, angry as both were, had mutufdly 
cix|dained themselves, it was not to lift unnatural hands 
against eacli (»ther that they saHied forth, while the girls 
lay listening atul trembling up-Htairs, but to jump once 
more into a posbclmise, and rattle over the lotig levt^ls 
of tlm Hath nnul to bjwn thnmgh the dewy chill of a 
May night, which did nothing, however, towards cooling 
tlnur h<»t hhanh llefore leaving Hath, Hichard had flashed 
forth a hotter to the Master <»f the (JenutnuiioH, informing 
him that Mattliews’s <umdu(*,t had btson sueh that no verbal 
fipol«»gy could now accepted from him. The first step 
the hero took on arriving in London was to challenge the 
villain, wtio, itnltHHl, would seem to have behaved m in- 
fiinunwly as the most boldly-drawn villain on the stage 
ccnilil be represented m tloing. Arul then comes a most 
cnirimw scene, ''rini gcmthuium with their rapiers go out 
to the I*ark, walking out together abotit six in tine even- 
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ing— -apparently a time when the Park wm almost empty ; 
but on various pretences the ofTcnder dcM-lines to fight 
there, with an air of endeavouring to slip out of the rink 
altogether. After several attempts to persuade him to 
stand and draw, the party, growing more ami more ex* 
cited, at length go to a coffce-housts Tlie ('astle Taverri, 
Henrietta Street’’ — having first enlhHi at two or thri'e 
other places, where their heated lot^ks would seem to huvt^ 
roused suspicion. Their march thnmgli the streets in 
the summer evening on this strange errand, each with his 
second, the very sword quivering at young Ritdiard’s 
and the blood boiling in his veins, anumg all the peaceful 
group streaming away from the I ’ark, is wtmderful to 
think of. When they got admittance at last to a private 
room in the tavern the following scene occurs : 

‘*Mr. Rwart [the second of Slieridan] took lights tip in his hand, 
and almost immediately on our entering the ttsait we ertgagwl I 
struck Mr. Matthews’s point so mucli out of the line that I sleppwl 
up and caught hold of his wrist, or the hilt of his swtinl, while ilm 
point of mine was at his brijast. You [ the letter Ip addrepssed to 
the second on the other side] ran in and caught hold of iny arm, es* 
claiming, ‘Don’t kill himl’ I struggled to disengage my ariii, afiri 
said his sword was in my power. Mr. Matthews i‘alhHl ottt twice or 
thrice, ‘ I beg my life,’ You Immediately said * There \ \w htts lieggeil 
his life, and now there is an end of it;* ami on Mr. Kwart'ji wayliig 
that when his sword was in my power, as I attempted no more, ymi 
should not have interfered, you replied that you were wrong, Imi that 
you had don© it hastily and to prevent mwiditef-'-or word* to timi 
effect Mr. Matthews then hintiKi that I was rather obllgeii in yimr 
interposition for the advantage: you detdawwi that l«Tore yiiti did m% 
both the swords were in Mr. Bheritlan’s |)Ower. Mr. Matltipw# »iill 
seemed resolved to give it another turii, ami iib«rrfiti| that h# had 
never quitted his sword. Provoktai at thii. I limn pwow fwiili itm 
much heat, perhaps) that he ihould tltlwir glf« up Idi iwiird and I 
would break it, or go to his guard again. Hi nduit^l— Itiii on my 



either gavo it into my linnd, or flting it on tlio table or the 
grmnu! (which, I will not tilm<»hitcly ntllrin). I broke it and flung 
the hilt to the oth('r (‘iid of the room. Ho exclaimed at thin, f 
t<w»k A mourning nword fr<«n Mr. Kwart, itml, prcHcntijig him with 
mine, gave my honour that wlwit had Hhould never be men- 

IuhhmI l>y un*, and he might now right hiiuHcIf again. He rc^plii'd 
that be ‘ wottld never <!riiw a Hword agiunnt tlie man that Imd given 
him hiH life;^ but on Ida Htill exclaiming againnt thf^ indignity of 
breaking bln nwonl (whieh he brought ttpcm hinwelf), Mr, Kwart 
offered !nm the piMtoln, nrul Home altereatioti panned between tluan. 
Mr. Matthi’WH Kiiid that he eouhi never nhow Inn fact* if it wen^ known 
that bin nwonl wan broke that nm-h a thing had niwer been done*— «* 
that it euneelled all obligationn, etc. You neemed to think it wan 
wnnjg, and we botli propoMod that if he nev(‘r miHr(*preHente<i the 
affair it Hhtmld not be mentioned by uh. Thm wuh nettled. I then 
aakeni Mr. MatthewH, m he luul exprenaed hinmelf Benaiblo of and 
ahoekt'il at tlu' injtwtiet* and indignity he had done me by hia ad- 
vertiwement, whether it did n<»t (HTtir to him that he owed me an- 
otlmr Hatinfaetion i ami that an it waa now in Ida power to do it with* 
<}ut diHemlit, I aupp<wed he would not heHltnte. Thla he abnolnUdy 
refiwed, nnUm comiiti(»imlly, I Inaiated on It, and said I would not 
leavi* the rmmi til! it was settled. After much altercation, and with 
much ill gmee» he gave the apidogy.” 

Tlinn! ccnild not lia it rnora mtriona accmc. The out- 
door dtud In fmiiilinr enough both to fact and fiction ; but 
t!ia fhwh td the croHsing Hwordn, the sudden rush, tlic al- 
tortmtions of the angry group, the sulkm mibrnission of 
the dwarmml btdly, going on by ibc liglit of the flaring 
candles, in an inn-parlour, while tln^ ordinary busths of 
the tavern procomhKl peacefully ladow, is as strange a 
picittre as we can retnornber. Hhcridan's account of tho 
circurnit&ncas ww made in answer to another, which 
stated them, m he asserts, falm^ly. The brothen re** 
tumfid home on Tuesday morning (they Imd left Bath 
on Sfiturcky night), ** much fatigued, not having been in 
bed since they left homo,” with Matthews’s apology, and 
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triumph in their hearts, to tlie gmii rtm.solatiori arui rt*» 
lief of the anxious girls. But tlieir trlinupli was nut to 
be so easy. The cireunistaru'eH of the oozcnl out, an 
most things do, and Matthews, stung l>y slianu^ rhiiihnigfii 
Sheridan again, choosing pistols as the w(*aponH, prior /o 
swords, “from a conviction that Mr. Shendiin woultl run 
in on him and an ungentlenianly seuDle prolialdy he the 
consequence.” This presentiment very (*vi«ie!it!y was jtin- 
tilled ; for the pistols were not used, aini tin* <imd emiesi 
in a violent scuffle — not like the usiml <lignihtHl ejihn 
which characterises such demlly mc'eiings. Mattliews 
broke his sword upon Shen<lan'H rilm. The two antag 
onists fell together, Sheridan, wounde<! and hleetlirig, uii^ 
derneath, while the elder and heavier man puneluHi at 
him with his broken sword. Tlu^y wen‘ Heparntetl at 
length by the seconds, Sheridan rt^funing to ** beg his 
life.” lie was carried home very nmomly wotindtni, ami, 
as was believed, in great danger. Miss fdniey was sing, 
ing at Oxford at the time, and while there HfieridanV 
wounded condition and tlm imudtint altogethiT wiw e*m- 
cealed from her, though everybody else knew uf It and i,f 
her connection with it When it wan at last eomnitirii 
cated to her she almost betrayed tlieir secret, wliielt even 
now nobody suspected, by a cry of My liiiHbanii t nty 
husband !” winch startled all who were premmt, Init wiw 
set down to her excitement and distress, mui presently 
forgotten. 

This troraondous encounter closed the epiMide, 
thew had vindicated his courage and ohlitemteil llici 
ma of the broken sword ; ami though tficro ww at cun? 
moment a chance of a third duel, lli€fticeff»rwftfd we bciir 
little more of him. Sheridan recovered alnwly under tlic 
care of his sisters, his father and brollitir being ngain nb. 
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w‘nt, nful not voi’y frioruily. “Wo iU‘itlior of us could 
approve t»f the iu \vhi<*h you MufTor,” C^harlcn wnten, 

“ All your friouds hero (iu Ia»ndcuj| ooudeuiu you.’' The 
bridluT, lunvcv(U\ hnn the grace tt> atld that lui in ‘‘unhap- 
py at till* Hituatiou I h‘ave you in with respect to money 
inatti'rH/' ami that “ Hwart was greatly vextnl at the mari- 
ner of y<mr drawing for the last twenty pounds;’' so that 
it H(‘enr.H the respi'ctahle hramly - merchant hn<l been tlie 
family staird by. d'he poor young fellow’s position was 
miserable mmugh - biully woundeib witlumt a shilling, his 
lovi' Herluously kept away from him, and the bond between 
them so stnuaiotmly ignore«l, that he pfrunised his father, 
witli Homewlmt guilty diHingemtousnesH, tliat he never 
would marry Miss Linley. Life was altogethtT at a low 
ebb with him. When he got bettm’ he was sent into tlie 
ctmntry, to Waltlram Al)hey, no doubt by way of wcmiring 
him from all the sediietions of Hath, and the vicinity of 
the lovt*ly young stngm% who had resumed her profession, 
though slu^ bated it, and was to b(* seen of fill men except 
the faithful lover who was tier husband, though nobody 
knew. 

Ileftu’c wc' Cimelude this ehapter td young life, winch 
vvmh m like an argummit to the Hlmh or soim^ similar 
play, we iniiv imlieate some of Sheridan’s early productions 
wliieh, et»mmon as tlie pretty art of verM<’»-making was, 
i^howed Homething nn^re tliun the facile knack of e.ompo- 
sitimi, wlileli is one of wdiat were mititled in that day “tlie 
elegant qualifications ” of golden ytnith. Haered to Eli/.a 
Linley, as well as the versen about ‘Him mosi^eovered 
grotto,” WHS the following graceful snatcdi of song, whicdi 
In pretty enough to be got by heart and sung by love-sick 
youths in many generatiorm to some pretty, memo air as 
faiitJistic fii itsiilf ; 
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“Dry be that tear, my ^^entlent love, 

Bo ImshM that •‘"^Kh ; 

Nor seaaona, day, imr fate Hhall prove 
More fix’d, mere true than I. 

Hush’d be that sigh, be <lry that tear ; 

Cease boding doubt, ceiiHii anxious fear ; 

Dry be that tear. 

“Ask’st thou how long luy h>ve will 
Wiion all that’s iu‘w is past ? 

How long, ah ! Ib'liu, ean I say 
How long my life will last? 

Dry be that tear, be hush’d that sigh. 

At least I’ll love thee till I tile. 

Hush’d h(* that sigh. 

“ And does that thought affeet thtie hM>, 

The tliought of Bylvio’s death, 

That he who only hnmth’d for you 
Must yield his faithful breath f 
Hush’d be that sigh, he dry that tear, 

Nor let us lose our heaven hero. 

Dry be that tear.” 

Moore, with a pedantry whieh m suffifuently filKfuird, 
having just traced an exprcHsitin in tlio ** nioHscrivtiri^d 
grotto” to a classical authority, thongii witli a dunht, very 
favourable to his own acholarahip, ** whi«thi‘r Klieridaii %vm 
likely to have boon a reader of Augurianim/' tindfi a riomi 
resemblance in the above to “one of the iiiadrigiils of 
Montreuil,” or perhaps to ** an Italian song of Bileniige/’ 
Very likely it resembled all those pretty things, thn mrimf 
age being not yet over, and such eiegnnt triflea still in 
fashion — as, indeed, they will always be m b»ng m ymith 
and its sweet follies last. 

Other pretty bits of verse might be r|iii)teci, eii{ii»riiil!y 
one which brings in another delightful literary aiioeiiitioti 



into tin* Htorj. liiuly Mnrjjjan*! Fordyce—tlio beloved sla- 
ter at whose th'pariure from the old home in Fife Lady 
Anne I/nnlsay wan ho d(‘jeeted, that to console herself sho 
Himp^ the woes, mon^ phujitivt» still than her own, of that 
immortal pt^asant Ihhh who marric*d Auhl Kobin Gray— 
was them in Ihith, and had becni dismissed by a local versi- 
fier in his dtfscription of the^ b(uiuties of the place by a 
couplet about a dirn[>lt% which roused yonuK Bheridan’a 
wrath. *U\ndd you/’ he cries, nddroHsin^ the poctaster^ — 

ym really iliscover, 

In giiziiijc th<»Me swiH't hcanties ever, 

Nn other clmnn, no winning grace, 

Atloniing either mind <»r face, 

But «)ne |Mmr dimple to express 
The tjulnU^aHence of loveliness ? 

** Mark'd you her cheek of rosy him f 
Mark’d you her eye of sparkling blue f 
That eye in Ikpdd drclos moving, 

That chis^k abash’d at man's approving ; 

The one I#ove's arrows tlartlng round, 

The other blushing at the wound ; 

Did she not stn»ak, did she not move, 

Hijw rallaH-“now the Queen of t^ove f ' 

Thu liittor linos often quoted, hut it m pretty to 
know tliiit it WE» of liiidy Anne’s Margaret that they were 

Mttici 

It in proliftbly also to his period of secduaion and leisure 
at Waltimrn that the early dramatic attempts found hy 
Moore among the papers confided to him belong. One 
of tlieiie run« to the length of throe acta, and ia a work of 
the moit fanttttie description, embodying, so far as it goes, 
the life of a band of outlaws calling themselves Devils, 
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•who have their head-quarto, rn in a forest iuhI koiq* tfie 
neighbourhood in alarm. The heroine, a mysferiinis and 
beautiful maiden, is secluded in a cave, from which hIh* Ihih 
never been alJo’wed to go out, nor has slie ever wen the 
face of man, except that of the old hermit, who is iicr 
guardian. She 1ms been permitted, however, t)ne glimpse 
of a certain young huntarnan, whoirt slui cimsidiTs a phan - 
tom, until a second sight of him, wlum he in taken printnu'r 
by the robbers, and unaccountably intnaluciHi inti) tht' 
cave where she lies asleep, (‘(mvinees her of his rcnlity, 
and naturally has the same <^ffcct her whieli the 

sudden apparition of Prince Ferdinand had iipnn Mininda. 
The scene is pretty enough as the wiwk of a Heiitiinental 
youth in an age addicted to the higldh>vvn everywhere, and 
especially on the stage. The heiu), \vh(‘n mihoutnl and left 
to himself, begins his aoliltxjny, as a matter of etMirne, w ith 
a “Hal wliero am If’ but changes liis t<me from despair 
to rapture when he sees the fair Keginilla wiiose itei|munt“ 
ance he had so mystenously made. **(>h, would «he hut 
wake and bless this gloom with her bright eytmf’ he miys, 
after half a page. “Soft; here’s a lute: perhaps her s»itil 
will know the call of harmony.” Mw. lladeiifTe’.H luvely 
heroines, at a still later period, carried their luteM 
with them everywhere, and tuned them in the tdleraiieti of 
a favourite copy of versos in the most terrible eireiim 
stances; so that the discovery of so iutiniy tm iuHtruitieiii 
in a robber’s cave occasioned no Hurprine to ilu? young 
hero. The song he imtnodiately sung him been, Miiiu*e 
confesses, manipulated by himself. “ I have takeii the lib- 
erty of supplying a few rhymes and wortls thiii lire wiint* 
ing,” he says, so tliat we need not «|uc>te it iw an exaitiple 
of Sheridan. But the performance hfw it» tkisirtd effect, 
and the lady wakes : 


lUS Vut'TII. 


ill 

f Thi* |»liatitnm» faflu'r ! {Sri-n hin hami) Oh, tlo 

iMtt «k> iti»i wjiKo Htt* f ln»H ! 

“ TiuMi hfuuffuuH i^uti of tluH dark world, 
thill iiuikVt ft {darr »'nihk<* thr «*jtvoof douth a hnivou to iitt\ iiwtruct 
itM' how I tony njjpionrh thro how iithlroHa thro luul not offond, 

•' /ot/. Oh, how ioy hihiI rotild hnn^ ujuui thoHo h|wl Hptmk on ! 
And yof mrihinkM ho nlnmhl not ktnnd. Why art^ you afrtiid, mr? 
li»d«‘i*d I t'unntd lout vou. 

Sttoi't innoooiiof, I nm huio tlnnt wouldVi tint, 

” AV-/ Art thou not ho to whtun I toUl niy narno, and did*«t thou 
n«»f ihtio* 

'• /Ai«0 oh* hIrH - tnl wiM th«‘ imiitr that ihou them told’at— It low 
b»‘t*n vwr niio’r my t lmito mid kopt nw fnan tfintmetion. Ihit may 
I link how mn'li Hwrrt ioom lUmri* loe thino oonld hr liid hi Huch a 
plitrr f 

** A*»;o AIiim! I know no! —for mu*h uh thou i urvrr «aw beforo^ 
nor any liko inywtdf. 

♦‘//fin/'if. Nor hkr thof^ rvrr almll ; hut wouhrat hmvo thii pkw, 
anil llvr w ith ^tndt an I am ? 

** AV«/. Why may md you livi* hrw with aurh an I ? 

** /A#wO, Vra, hut I would rarry thw whom all almvr an azurd 
oinopy rttonda, iit night hrdropt with grmsi, and ona muni gluriutw 
lamp that y'ndda ^m-h h«»a»tiful light aa lovr onjoyn ; whllr nmlrr- 
nonth ii rarpid f^hall h«’ ^proaii of Ihiwrra to rourt thr prraciutr of thy 
Mtrp, with aurh nwind W'hlMtau'rd Invitallona from thti kmvtiH of nhady 
grovoN or murmuring of ailvor ainmma, that thou ahalt think thou 
iirt in l*aradi-u*, 

*' AV//, linloinl ! 

** /Aoif#. Ay, and TU watrh and wait on thn* all ilay, and cull tha 
tdnUrrifi llowrr?^, wdilidi wliiU* thou hlnd‘at In tlm myrttorioiw knot of 
l«ivt% ril tuno for ihro m» vulgar la¥t«, or i«dl thi’o inlm fihall miiko 
thoi’ wurp, yrt ploiiw llirr, whiln thua I |>rui«a thy hand, and warm it 

lliUM with kiieimfi. 

** AV^;, I doulu tfion iiiii--but. thtui my (Irtvnrnor hiw tokl m« many 
ft ttthi «jf fitltliloan tmul, w’ho court a lady but t4» at«*iil bur pram , . • 
Thru, wimrpftirc couldki thmt not livn hernf For I do fwil, though 
tiiiifiilil ikrkiiow did nurrimnd thia apot, I would lai bli.«t would you 
littl «l»y lipro ; itml if It make you aad to \m htiprkoncil lbu«, IM 
iiiig ami pky Cor thee, iiud drew thru «wi?©tiiit fruhi, ami ttwugh 
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you chide me would Vm thy tenrs uway» utui hi(ii^ luy hluHhirj^^ 
upon thy boaom ; indce<l I would. Tluui what avails tin* gaudy days, 
and all the evil thinga I’m told inhuhit thnn, to tlimv. who !iav« 
within themselves all that delight arui love and htuiven vmi givt?? 

Hunts. My angel, thou liast iadtuHl the scutl ot love. 

“ Reg. It ia no ill thing, ia it f 

“ Hunts. Oh, most divine— it is the immediate gift of heaven-—^’ 

And then the lute is brought into re{|uiKition onee ^iorc^ 
Other scenes of a much loss BUporfinc descriptitui, in one 
of which the hero takes the semblance of a iianciug luuir, 
go on outside this scntimontal ndirement; iiinl soim^ hu- 
mour is expended on the trial of various prisorutrs soimriHl 
by the robbers, who are made to believe that they !iav«s 
left this world and are being brought up before a kind of 
Pluto for judgment. This inflexible judge orders ** baths 
of flaming sulphur and the caldron of boiling leiwr’ for 
one who confesses himself to have been a courtier. The 
culprit’s part, however, is tiiken by a compaHsionatc devil, 
who begs that he may be soaked a little first in wmldirig 
brimstone, to prepare him for his flnai sentence. 

Another unflnished sketch called the AWw/cr# demU with 
effects not quite so violent. To the mni of life Hheriikii 
would threaten smilingly to produce this play and ouldo 
everything else with it, but the existing framework wHnni 
to have been of the very slightcHt IVobabiy to a inueli 
later period belongs the projected play wjiott the suliject nf 
Affectation, for which were intended many iiHimorandiims 
found written upon the paper books in which hm tlicnigljti 
were noted. The subject is one which, in tliii opinicin of 
various critics, would have been specially adapted to Shtri- 
dan’s powers, and Moore, and many othen following him, 
express regret that it should have been abwidondl. Bui 
no doubt Sheridan’s instinct warned him that on tm inch 
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sc*t pljui I'uuUI liis work, aiul iliui i\w fiiao’c, bow- 

lulapt.tMl to tlio display of individual oreontritutioH, 
wants Mojnrthiiii^ nior<‘ than a l)undl<‘ of (unbodiod^/^m/^v to 
inakc‘ its porftu-nianros Sir liubble Boii, Sir Bcre- 

lijriiH' l^uradi^x, tho ri‘pr(‘HO.ntativ<^ “man wlio debgbtH in 
hurry and int(‘rruplion/' tbo “man intri^ifutnf (udy for tbo 
n*put4i.iion t>f it,” tin* “ lady who afruolH poetry,” and all 
tbo rent, iio W(*ll onotiL^b f«>r tbo tabb'dalk of the imaf>;ina" 
tit>n, <u’ ovtui j<»l d<»\vn and play with in a note-book; 
but Hbrridan was belbu’ insj/insl tbau to attempt to make 
tlnuu iido a [day. lunl nln*ady a!tmn|if tln^so metno- 
randuum of bis tin* first i<leaH of aInn>Ht all bis future pro- 
duetiona^ tin* primiiivt^ noten afU'rwards t(^ be <ievcdoped 
into the brilliant maliee of tbo watidalinongers, tbo first 
concoptiim of old Toazb% tins earlitmt adumbration of the 
immortal IbdT. But tbo littb* voiw^k wbi(di bavo al- 
ready quoted were tin* bent of bin iietual aeblevemcntH at 
thin early ptu’iod, di«*tated na tln^y were by the early paa- 
Hi(ui wbieb inndi* the eniadesH boy into a man. 

At leant otie otlnn* jioetieul a<ltlr(*HH td a Hiinilar deHoription 
•««Htilted, yet not without a tender breath of j>aHtoriil sweet- 
ness -wan advlrtwsed t<» Bb/n after she becattie Slieriiiaids 
wife, and tolil ln)W rtadintnl upoii “Avon's ridgy 

'bank”— 

Did m«H*k the nnmtlow’s Hewing pride, 

EailM lit the iltiwn and H|Miriive ring; 

The ttttHHir’s rail he dhl tlerhle, 

And saiil, It was not Hjiring. 

** He Sisirned the sky of axure blue, 

He seonnHl whiit<**er chhiIiI niirth tasspeak ; 
fie ehid the tieain that drank the dew, 

Ami ehld tile gale that fannini his glowing eheek, 

HnpnkI the season’s wouttsl lay, 

For itlll ho sighed and said, It was not May.” 
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Whicli is, of course, explained by the circumstance that 
Delia (for the nonce called Laura) was not there. Laura 
responded in verses not much worse. It was a pretty 
commerce, breathing full of the time when shepherds and 
shepherdesses were still the favourites of dainty poetry — 
a fashion which seems in some danger of returning with 
the other quaintnesses of the time. But this was after 
the young pair were united; and in 1772, when he had 
recovered of his wounds, and was making what shift he 
could to occupy himself in the solitude of Waltham, study- 
ing a little for a variety, reading up the History of Eng- 
land and the works of Sir William Temple, by way of 
improving his mind, that blessed event seemed distant 
and unlikely enough. 

Ixi the Lent of 1773 Miss Linley came to London, to 
sing in the oratorios, and it is said that young Sheridan 
resorted to the most romantic expedients to see her. He 
was near enough to “ tread on the heels of perilous proba- 
bilities” — a phrase which Moore quotes from one of his 
letters — and is said to have come from Waltham to Lon- 
don, and to have disguised himself as a hackney coach- 
man, and driven her home from her performances on sev- 
eral occasions. The anonymous author of Sheridan and 
his Times asserts that on one of these occasions, by some 
accident, the lady was alone, and that this opportunity of 
communication led to a series of meetings, which at length 
convinced the parents that further resistance was hopeless. 
During all this time, it would appear, the marriage at Ca- 
lais was never referred to, and was thought nothing of, 
even by the parties most concerned. It was intended ap- 
parently as a safeguard to Delia’s reputation should need 
occur, but as nothing more ; which says a great deal for 
the romantic generosity of so ardent a lover and so penni- 
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less a man. For Delia had her little fortune, besides all 
the other charms which spoke so much more eloquently 
to her Silvio’s heart, and was indeed a liberal income in 
herself, to any one who would take advantage of it, with 
that lovely voice of hers. But the young man was roman- 
tically magnanimous and highflying in his sense of hon- 
our. He was indeed a very poor match — a youth without 
a penny, even without a profession, and no visible means 
of living — for the adored siren, about whom wealthy suit- 
ors were dangling by the dozen, no doubt exciting many 
anxious hopes in the breasts of her parents, if not in her 
own faithful bosom. But love conquered in the long run, 
as an honest and honourable sentiment, if it lasts and can 
wait, is pretty sure to do. In April, 1773, about a year 
from the time of their clandestine marriage at Calais, they 
were married in the eye of day, with all that was needful 
to make the union dignified and respectable; and thus 
the bustling little romance, so full of incident, so entirely 
ready for the use of the drama, so like all the favourite 
stage-combinations of the time, came to an end. We do 
not hear very much of Mrs. Sheridan afterwards ; indeed, 
except the letter to which we have referred, she does little 
to disclose her personality at any time, but there is some- 
thing engaging and attractive — a sort of faint but sweet 
reflection — raying out from her through all her life. The 
Lydia Languish of early days — the sentimental and roman- 
tic heroine of so many persecutions and pursuits, of the 
midnight flight and secret marriage — developed into one 
of those favourites of society, half -artist, half -fine -lady, 
whose exertions for the amusement of the world bring 
nothing to them but a half-fictitious position and danger- 
ous flatteries, without even the public singer’s substantial 
reward — a class embracing many charming and attractive 
D 3 
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women, victims of tlieir own gifts md graces, ^Irs. 8 }ht- 
ickn was, Iiowcvcr, at the mmn\ time— at least, in all tlm 
early part of her career— a tievoied wifr, aiul seema to 
have done her best for her hriiiiant husbamh and formed 
no small item in his succohh m wi»il an in hw happiness aa 
long as her existence lastcnl It is said that she d’mliked 
the life of a singer, and it is certain that she ac(juiea(UHl 
in hia resolution to wltlidraw lier fnun ail public appear- 
ances; but even in that point it is very likely that there 
was some unconaidered sacrifice in her submissiem. Hera 
was truly a voice as of the church clndr/' says a contem- 
porary quoted by Moore, “and aim was always ready to 
sing without any pressing. Hhe sang here a great deal, 
and to my infinite delight; hut what had a peculiar charm 
was, that she used to take my daughter, tlien a child, cm 
her lap, and sing a number of childish songs with such a 
playfulness of manner and such a iweetnesa of look and 
voice as was quite enchanting/^ 


CHAPTER IL 

niB FIIIST DRAMATrO WORKS. 

MAEiirai) at last and bappy, after ao much cxpononco of 
disiippointinent and hope deferre<l, Sheridan and hm young 
wife took a cottage in the country, and retired there to 
enjoy their long-winhcul-for life together, and to consider 
an important, hut it would seem not absolutely essential, 
point™what they were to do for their living. Up to this 
point they have been so entirely the pc^rsonages of a 
drama, that it is qtilte in order that tlicy sliould retire to 
a rose*covered cottage, with nothing particular to live upon ; 
and that the young husband, though without any trade of 
his own by which he could earn a dinner, shonld inagnid" 
cently waive off all oflters of employment for las wife, wlio 
had a trade ^ — and a profitable one. Me was still hut 
twenty-two and she nineteen, and he had hitherto managed 
to get all that was necessary, besides post-cliaises and a 
eonsidarahle share of the luxuries of the time, as the lilies 
got their bravery, witliout toiling or spinning; so that it 
is evident the young man eonfronte<l fate with very little 
alann, and his proud attitud(s of family head and master 
of his own wife is in the lughest degree edifying m well 
as amusing. We can scarcely help doubting greatly 
whether a prima donna even of nineteen would let herself 
be disposed of now by such an absolute authority. The 
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tone of the letter in which he coinnnnuc’ateH to Im futher* 
in-law his lofty determination in thin reH|H'et will dmw 
the young men of to-day the valtie of tlia privileges wliieli 
they have, it is to bo feared, partially resigntMi : 

“ Yours of the 3d instant did not r<»ach me till yi^sti^rday, hy rmiiciu 
of its missing us at Mordem As to tlm prinripal point it tmifii of, 
I had given my answer aoma days ago to Mr. Isaac. Worccfttcr. 
He had enclosed a letter from Storace to my wife, in which lie dwollii 
much on the nature of the agreement you had made for her eight 
months ago, and adds that ‘ as this is no new application. Imt a rc^ 
quest that you (Mrs. 8.) will fulfil a positive engiigcment, the breaidi 
of which would prove of fatal con«iH|uenee to our uu^eting, I ho|w 
Mr. Sheridan will think his honour in some degree wncerned in fuL 
filling it.^ Mr, Storace, In order to enforce Mr. Isaac’s argument, 
showed me his letter on the same subject U) him, which begins with 
saying, * We must have Mra. Sheridan aomehow or other if fMwiiiblo, 
the plain English of which k that if her hushatul Is nui willing to 
let her perform, we will persuade him that ho acta iimhtmimmhiif hi 
preventing her from fulkihig a poiltlve engagemimt/ This I co«» 
ceive to be the very worst mode of appUcallon that oimlil have 
taken; as there really is not commori-ieiwe In the Idea that my 
Aonowr can be concerned In my wif 0 *ii fulfitlhig an engagement 
which it is impossible she should ever have made. Nor (m I wniie 
to Mr, Isaac) can you who gave the promise, whattwer It wia, b# In 
the least charged with the bimoh of It, m your clauglti«r*i marrlagu 
was an event which must always have looked to by iliein m 
quite as natural a period to your rights over her a« htir dimth. And 
in my opinion it would have been just a« roasiinable In have ap|ilif*<l 
to you to fulfil your engagement In the lath*f ease ihaii In the fciftner. 
As to the imprudence of declining thii engageimml. I dii ntii thltik, 
even were we to suppose tliat my wife slmitW ever cm any 
appear again in public, there would bo the hmi at Fur In. 

stance, I have had a gentlemim witli mt from Osifiml f wlmro they do 
not claim the least right ai from an engafcimmi) who hm ifiiikfavouml 
to place the idea of my oompllmentlng Ih# llnlftriily with 
performance in the strong^! light of idmntefi to me. fid* hi iiltl 
on my declining to let her perforai m say ngr^miai E* llktwii# 
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OifornuHl me that he had ju«t left Lord North (the (chancellor), who, 
he iiHsumi me, would look \jpou it m the highe«t compliment, and 
had expriWMod hhuHtdf io to him. Now, should it bo a point of in- 
ellnation or <!onvenieiu*e to to break my resolution with regard to 
lletsey^s performing, there surely would be more sense in obUghig 
tiord North (and prehably from his own application) than Ix»rd 
<4>veutry and Mr. Isaac; for were she to «ing at Worcester, there 
would iu»t bi^ the least eompliment in her porfurmiug at Oxford/’ 

The {KHir pnd.ty Bmiling paHHivo in the baclcgroimd 
while luy young lord connidorB whether he will “compli- 
ment the Univernity with her performance, is a spectacle 
which ought to l>e impressive to the brides of the present 
day, who take another view of their position; hut there is 
a delightful humour in this turning of the tfthles upon the 
skrn father wIh> had so often snubbed young Sheridan, 
and who must have regarded, one would suppose, his pres- 
ent irnpoUmee and the iublime auporiority of the now pro- 
prietor of Betsey with anytldng but pleasant feelings. 
A!t<igether tlie attitude of the group is very instructive in 
view of the cbiingei of public opinion on this point The 
most arbitrary Imsband nowadays would think it expedi- 
ent at least to associate his wife’s name with his own in 
liny midi refusal ; but tlie proprietorship was undoubting 
in Blieriilan’s day. It will be remembered that Dr. John- 
son liiglily applauded the young gentleman’s spirit and 
resolution in this point 

However, though she had so soon become Betsey and 
liii property, io far as business was concerned, the cottage 
at East Burnham, among the boech-troes and roses, still 
ccitiytined a tender pair of lovers; and Silvio still addressed 
to Deliii the swectisit compliments in verse. When he is 
absent he appeiils to Hymen to find something for him to 
do- to make the houri pass when away from her: 
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Alafi ! tlum haftt no wings, oh, Time ; 

It was Borne thoughtloHB I()V<*r’8 rhjmo, 

Who, writing in hi« view, 

Paid her the eomprnut'nt through yon. 

Por had he, if he truly lov’d, 

But onco the piingn of ai)Hcnco prov’d. 

He’d crept thy wings, and in tlndr Kt<*ad 
Have paintinl the<i with hcelB of lead.’^ 

Thus Betsey’s chains wore gUclccl ; and in all likelihood 
she was totally imcouHciouH of thorn, never having been 
awakened to any right of womankind beyond that of 
being loved and liattered. The verse is not of very high 
quality, but the sentiment is charnung, and entirely ap- 
propriate to the position : 

For mo who, when I’m happy, owe 
No thanks to Fortune that Vm so, 

WIio long have learn’d to look at one 
Boar object, and at one alone, 

For all the joy and all tlm sorrow 
That gilds thc» day or threats the morrow. 

I never felt thy footsteps light 

But when sweet love did aid thy flight, 

And banished from his blest dominion, 

I car’d not for thy Imrrowed pinion. 

True, slm is mine ; and sinoe she’s mine 
At trifles I should not repine ; 

But, oh I the miser'n real plimswre 
Is not in knowing he has tnmsure ; 

He must Wmld his golden store, 

And feel and count his rich« o’er. 

Thus I, of one dear gem poswit, 

And in that trttasuro only blest, 

There every day would seek delight, 

And oksp the casket every night” 

Tlio condition of tbo young pair in any reasonable point 
of view at this beginning of tbeir life wm m little bopeM 
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as can be conceived. The three thousand pounds left to 
Miss Linley by Mi*. Long was their sole fortune, if it still 
remained intact. The wife was rendered helpless by the 
husband’s grand prohibition of her exertions, and he him- 
self had nothing to do, nor knew how to do anything; for 
even to literature, that invariable refuge, he scarcely seems 
as yet to have turned his eyes with any serious intent. 
The manner in which they plunged into life, however, is 
characteristic. When winter made their Burnham cottage 
undesirable, and the time of honey-mooning was well over, 
they went to town to live with the composer Storace, 
where no doubt Betsey’s talent was largely exercised, though 
not in public, and probably helped to make friends for the 
young pair; for we hear of them next year as paying vis- 
its, among other places, at the house of Canning; and in 
the winter of 1774 they established themselves in Orchard 
Street, Portman Square, in a house of their own, furnished, 
an anonymous biographer says, “ in the most costly style,” 
at the expense of Linley, with perhaps some contribution 
from that inexhaustible three thousand pounds ; 

“ His house was open,” says this historian, “ for the reception of 
guests of quality attracted by his wit, the superior accomplishments 
of his wife, and the elegance of his entertainments. His dinners 
were upon the most expensive scale, his wines of the finest quality ; 
while Mrs. Sheridan’s soirees were remarkable not more for their 
brilliance than the gay groups of the most beautiful, accomplished, 
and titled lady visitants of the Court of St. James. Mrs. Sheridan’s 
routs were the great attraction of the season. A friend — a warm 
and sincere friend — remonstrating with Sheridan on the instability 
of his means of supporting such a costly establishment, he tersely 
replied, ‘ My dear friend, it is my means.’ ” 

Such a description will be taken for what it is worth, 
but there seems internal evidence that the anecdote with 
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wLicli it concludes mip^ht have been true. And certainly, 
for a young man beginning the arduous oeeupation id liv- 
ing on his wits, a pretty luuise and prettier wife and gcnal 
music would form an excellent Ht<>ek»in-tra<it* ; and tln^ new 
home itself being entirely beyond any visible iiu‘iuih tfuw 
had, every other prodigality wonhi he eiunpreltenHible. 
By this time ho had begun the eonipositien cd n play, and 
considered himself on the eve <d publishing a hook, wldrh, 
he ‘‘thinks, w'ill do mo some eredit/’ an hi‘ infiuaim hh 
father-in-law, but which has never been hc^ani of from that 
time to this, so far as appears. Another piece id inf(>rnta- 
tion contained in the letter in which tliis apocryphal work 
is announced shows for the first time a better prospect 
for the young adventurer. He adds, “I'here will be ii 
comedy of mine iu rehearsal at Covent (inrden within a 
few days”: 

“I have done it at Mr. Harris’s (the manager's) own ii is 

now complete in hia hands, and preparing fat the stage. He amt 
some of hia fiienda also who Imve heard it me In the mmi 

flattering terms that there is not a dmiht of its suwess. Il will he 
very well played, and Harris tells me that the least shilling I shall get 
(if it succeeds) will be six hundred pounds. I shall miike no necrci 
of it towards the time of representatiem, that It may not hwe any suf^. 
port my friends can give it. I had not written a lino of it two montha 
ago, except a scene or two, which I believe you have iit«m In an otid 
act of a little farce.” 

This was the Eivah, which wa» performed at Ckiviuit 
Garden, on the l7th of Jamiiiry, 1775— neitrly thrtia yciiw 
after his marriage. How he exmlwl in the mciiiitittie, aiiil 
made friends and kept up his liondon licnim% k left to the 
imagination. Probably it waa clone upon thitt finttfiiw 
three thousand pounds, which appeart, like ilm witlow'i 
cruse, to answer all demands. 
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The Rivaljt wan not successful the first nij^^lit^ and the 
hopes of the young dramatist niiust have met with a terri- 
ble check ; hut the substitution of one actor for another 
in tlic part of Sir Lucius O’Triggcu*, and such ernendatioos 
as practical! scumo suggested as soon as it had boon put on 
the stage, scHuired for it one continued triumph over aftcu*. 
Jt is now morc^ than a cuuitury since critical London watched 
tlie new emmedy, and the hearts of the Linloys thrilhsi 
from London to Hath, and old Thomas Sheridan, still nn- 
re(U>ncile(l to his son, came, silent and sarcastic, to the 
theatne to see what the young good-for-nothing had made 
of it ; but the world lias never changcHl its opinion. What a 
moment for Betsey in tlic house where she had everything 
that h<»art of woman could desire except the knowledge 
that all was honest and paid for — a luxury which outdoes 
all the rest— and for her husband, standing in the wings, 
watching his father’s face, whom he dared not go and 
speak to, and knowing that Ids whole future hung in the 
balance, and that in case of success all his follies would be 
justified I ** Hut now there can be no doubt of its suc- 
cess,” cries little Miss Linley from Ikth, in a flutter of 
exciUunent, “ as it has certainly got through more diflicul- 
ties than any comedy which has not met its doom the first 
niglit.” The Linleys were convinced in their own minds 
tiiiit it was Mrs. Bheridan who had written ‘M.he much jul- 
mired epilogue.” ** How I long to read it I” cries the little 
sister. “ What makes it more certain is that my father 
guessed it was ymrn the first time he saw it praised in tlie 
paper.” There is no reason to suppose that the guess was 
true, hut it is a pretty exhibition of faitiily feeling. 

The the ordinary speidator who, looking on 

with uncritical pleasure at the progress of that episode of 
mimic life, in which everybody’s rcunarks are full of such 
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& quintcsscnco of wit an only a vt*ry few reinarkablc* pt*i^ 
sons are able to emulate in a(‘tual existeiua^, juu^eptn the 

piece for the sake of these arnl other <|ualitu‘s ™is st» litth 

like a transcript from any a(‘tual conditions of hiiinanity 
that to consider it as stinlied fn»m the would Ih‘ a!>- 
surd, and wc receive these creations of fancy as hcloiuxiniJC 
to a world entirely apart from the n^ah But the reader 
who has accompanied Shiiridan throUi!:h tlu' pn‘Vi<uiH chap- 
ter of his history will bo inclined, on tin; contrary, to feel 
that the young dramatist has but H(‘Ieet«Hl a f<*w incidents 
from the still more curious ct^medy of life in which ho 
himself had so recently been one of the actors, ami in 
which elopements, duels, secn^t <u»rrcspomh‘nceH, and all 
the rest of the simplc-artihcial round, were tin* order c»f 
the day. Whether ho drew his clmrac’ters froin the lift* it 
is needless to inquire, or if there was an acitud |H*t»totypo 
for Mrs. Malaprop. Nothiiig, howcu'er, in iiunginatioti is 
so highly fantastical as reality; and it k very likely that 
some two or throe ladies of mmdi pretimsitui mul gentility 
flourished upon the parade and fretjaented the Bunip-riHun, 
from whoso conversation her innnortal parts of speecli 
were appropriated; but this is of very littitj impurtanre in 
comparison with the delightful success of t!»e result. The 
Eivala is no such picture of life in Bath as that wlucli, 
half a century later, in altered times, winch yet were full 
of humours of their own, Miss Atisien made for m in all 
the modest flutter of youthful life and lu»pes. Shcridiiii'ii 
brilliant dramatic sketch is slight in cmnpiirimui, llioiigfi 
far more instantly effective, and with a mmmiimtUm in 
its sharp ejffects which the stage rcHptires, But yi*t^ no 
doubt, in the bustle and hurry of the succew^ive arrivnk, 
in the eager brushing up of the caunlryriiiin newditiiitchcd 
on such a scene, and the aspect of the idle yet hii^tliiig 
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fiocicsty, nil for ox<niornont, and pleasure, tlic brisk 

little holiday city was dolipjlitfully recognisable in the eyes 
of those to whom “the Bath” rcprcHOuted all those vaca- 
tion rambh's and excursiouH over the world which amuse 
onr leisiirt? th>w. Hcimujly ever was play so full of liveli- 
mm and interest constructed upon a slighter machinery. 
The Rivals of tln^ title, by nutans of the most simple yet 
amusing of mystifujations, arc one person. The gallant 
young lover, who is little more tlnm the conventional 
type of that well-worn character, but a manly and live- 
ly one, has introduced himself to the romantic heroine 
in the <diaract(^r of Ensign Beverley, a poor young subal- 
tern, insteatl of hia own much more eligible personality as 
the heir of Hir Anthony Absolute, a baronet with four 
thousand a year, and has gairunl the heart of the senti- 
mental Lydia, who prefers love in a cottage to the finest 
settlements, and looks forward to an elopement and the 
loss of a great part of her fortune with delight : when his 
plans are suddenly confounded by the arrival of his father 
on the Bcene, bent on marrying him forthwith in his own 
chariwter to the same lady. Thus he is at the same time 
the romantic and adored Ikwerley and the detested Cap- 
tain Absolute in her oyos; and how to reconcile her to 
marrying peaceably and with the a[»proval of all her be- 
longings, instead of clandcstmoly and with all the Mat of 
a setsret running away, is the problem. This, however, is 
solved precipitately by the expedient of a duel with the 
third rival, Bob Acres, which shows the fair Lydia that the 
safety of her Beverley, even if accompanied by the con- 
gratulations of friends and a humdrum marriage, is the 
on© thing to be desired Thus the whole action of the 
piece turns upon a mystification, which affords some de- 
lightfully comic scenes, but few of those occasions of bus- 
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pensc aBd uncertainty which give inlt'rcHi to the drama. 
This we find in the brisk and <kli|ifhtful im^vament of tlic 
piece, in the broad but most armiHiiii( sketclu's of charac- 
ter, and the unfailing wit and sparkle of the dialogue. In 
fact, wo believe that many an aiulitmce has tujjoyed tin* 
play, and, what is more wonderful, many a reader laugiunl 
over it in private, without any clear realisation the sto- 
ry at all, so completely do Sir AnthonyV fits (»f tempiT, 
and Mrs. Malapropos fine language and stately preHencit, 
and the swagger of iiob Acres, occupy and am use us. 
Even Faulkland, the jealous and d(»ul»ting, who in vents a 
new misery for himself at every word, aiul fimin an occa- 
sion for wretchedness even in the smiles of his miMirtwH, 
which are always cither too cold or too warm for him, is 
so laughable in his starts aside at every new suggestion of 
jealous fancy, that wo ft>rgivo him lud only a great tleal 
of fine language, but the still greater ilrawbiick of having 
nothing to do with the action of the piece at all 

Mrs. Malaprop’s ingenious ** derangement <d epitaplm 
is her chief distinction to the popular eritit:; and even 
though such a great competitor as Dogberry has oeeu- 
pied the ground before her, those delightful iilwurdititis 
have never been surpassed. Jlut justice has hardly been 
done to the individual character of this admirable if brmul 
sketch of a personage quite familiar in such scenes im tlmt 
which Bath presented a century ago, tlie plausible, well- 
bred woman, with a great <IeaI of vanity, iiml no small 
share of good-nature, whose inversion of plirasea m quite 
representative of the blurred realisation she hiw of iiir- 
rounding circumstanceB, and who is quite aliieerely piiwled 
by the discovery that she is not so well qiialiflnd to 
the character of Delia as her niece would be. Mr«. Malt- 
prop has none of the harshne^ of Mrs, llardcMtlc, in Mk§ 
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Simps io C<mque7% and wo take it unkind of Captain Ab- 
Holute to call her ‘‘a weatherbeaten ahe - dra^^on.” Tho 
(iomplactait nod of lier luead, the smirk on her face, her 
dt'lifchtful Hclf-satinfaction and confidence in her “parts of 
Hpc(H!:h,” have nothin repulsive in them. No doubt she 
imposcMl upon liob Acres; and could Catherine Morland 
and ^Irs. Allen have seen her face and heard her talk, these 
la<H(‘H wouhl, we Dad sure, have been awed by lier presence. 
And she is not unkitul to Lydia, though the minx deserves 
it, and lias no d('.sire to appropriate her fortnno. She smiles 
upon tiH still in many a waterini^-placc' — large, gracious, 
proinl of her oonvcu’sational powers, always a delightful 
figure to metdi with, and filling the shop-keeping ladies 
with admiration, Hir Anthony, though so amusing on 
stage, is more conventional, siiice wo know ho must get 
angry presently whenever we meet him, although his com- 
ing round again is tH|nalIy certain ; hut Mrs. Malaprop is 
never quite to 1)C calculated upon, and is always capable 
of a new simile ns captivating as that of the immortal 
“allegory on the banks of this Nile.” 

Tho other characters, though full of brilliant talk, dev- 
ernOHS, and folly, have less originality. Tho country hob- 
bledehoy, matured into a dandy and braggart by his en- 
tmnee into the intoxicating excitement of Bath society, is 
comical in the highest degree; hut he is not characteristi- 
eally human. While Mrs. Malaprop can hold her ground 
with Dogberry, Boh Acres is not fit to be mentioned in 
tlm same breath with the “exciuisite reasons” of that de- 
lightful knight, Bir Andrew Agueeheek. Ami thus it be- 
comes lit once apparent that Bheridau’s eye for a situation, 
and the details tliat make up a striking combination on 
tho stage, was far more rcjmarkable than his insight into 
human motives and action. There is no scene on the 
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stage which retains its power of amusing an ordinary- 
audience more brilliantly than that of the proposed duel, 
where the wittiest of boobies confesses to feeling his 
valour 00210 out at his finger-ends, and the fire-eating Sir 
Lucius promises, to console him, that he shall be pickled 
and sent homo to rest with his fathers, if not content 
with the snug lying in the abbey. The two men are lit- 
tle more than symbols of the slightest description, but 
their dialogue is instinct with wit, and that fun, the most 
English of (pialitics, which does not reach the height of 
humour, yet overwhelms even gravity itself with a laugh- 
ter in which there is no sting or bitterness. Moli^rc some- 
times attains this effect, but rarely, having too much mean- 
ing in him ; but with Shakspeare it is frequent amongst 
higher things. And in Sheridan this gift of innocent 
ridicule and quick embodiment of the ludicrous without 
malice or arrihre-pen$ie reaches to such heights of excel- 
lence as have given his nonsense a sort of immortality. 

It is, however, difficult to go far in discussion or an- 
alysis of a literary production which attempts no deeper 
investigation into human nature than this, Sheridan’s 
art, from its very beginning, was theatrical, if we may use 
the word, rather than dramatic. It aimed at strong situ- 
ations and highly effective scenes rather than at a finely 
constructed story, or the working out of either plot or 
passion. There is nothing to be discovered in it by the 
student, as in those loftier dramas which deal with the 
higher qualities and developments of the human spirit. 
It is possible to excite a very warm controversy in almost 
any company of ordinarily educated people at any mo- 
ment upon the character of Hamlet. And criticism will 
always find another word to say even upon the less pro- 
found but delightful mysteries of such a poetical creation 
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as IloHarnul, all gl<)\vir)|y with cvo.r varied life and love and 
fatjey. But drama with which we have now 

to deal hid(*..H m» dcptlm under ita brilliant Burfaco. The 
pretty, fiuitaHtical Lydia, with her romances, her impatience 
of ordinary life, her hot little Bpark of temper, was new 
to the Hindis and when slie fmdH a fitting ropresentativo 
can !>e made delightful upon it; but there is nothing 
furtluu* to liinl out about her. The art is charming, the 
figure's full of vivacuty, tlu^ touch that sets them before ua 
exijuisite: (*xe('pt, imh'i'd, in thti Faulkland scenes, prob- 
ably iuten<led as a foil for the brilliancy of the others, in 
which Julia's inngniii(uuit phrascH are too miiclii for us, 
and maki^ us <lcc'ply grabdid to Sheridan for the discrim- 
ination whlcdi kept hitn— save in one appalling instance — 
from the st'rious drama. Bat there are no depths to be 
sounded, and no stiggestions to bo carried out, While, 
however, its merits as literature are thus lessoned, its at- 
tractions as a play ar<5 increased. There never was a 
comedy tnom dear to actors, as there never was one more 
popular on the stage. The even balance of its characters, 
the ecjuality id the parts, scareely one of them beitig quite 
insignificant, luul eacdi affording scope enough ft>r a good 
player to show what is in him, must make it always pop- 
ular in the profession. It is, from the same reason, the 
delight iif amateurs. 

Moore quotes from an old copy of the play a humorous 
dedication written by Tickell, Hlmridatds brother-in-law, to 
Indolence, “Tlmre is a propriety in prefixing your name 
to 1 work begun entirely at your suggestion and finished 
under your auspices,*’ Tickell says; and, notwithstanding 
hii biographer’s attempt to prove that Sheridan polished 
all hi wrote with tsxtroma care, and cast and recast his lit- 
erwy efforte, there is an air of ease and lightness in his 
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earlier work which nmkcH the (hHlicatioii miflicicctly ap- 
propriate. It must have amuned his own fancy wiiiie ho 
wrote, as it has amused his audience ever since. It is the 
one blossom of production wiiich had yet appeared in mo 
many easy years. A wide margin of Irnsnre, of pleiiaure, 
of facile life, extends around it It was done <|uickly, it 
appears, when once undertaken — a pleasing variety «pi»n 
the featureless course of months and years. The preface* 
which Sheridan himself prefixed t(» the^ play wlien print4»el 
justifies itself on the score that ** the succchb of the pieces has 
probably been founded on a circumstance which the author 
is informed has not before attended a theatrical trial’*: 

need scarcely add that tlie circumstance alimlcd to was the 
withdrawing of the piece to remove ilwm im|M»rfectioiiH in the flwt 
representation whhdi were Um) obvious n> escape rcpndminilcm, and 
too numerous to admit of a hasty correction, ... It were imtwemBmrf 
to enter into any further extimuadon of what was thought cstccption- 
able in this play, but that it has Ikhui said that the maimgcm ahould 
have prevented some of the dcfwts befow its aptM^aranw to the pub- 
Ho — and, in particular, the uncommon length of tlte piet^f as rt?pro- 
sented the first night. It were an ill return for the most tllifiral and 
gentlemanly conduct on their side to suffer toy emsuro to n^st wli»f« 
none was deserved. Hurry in writing has hmgbecu explodwl m mu 
excuse for an author; however, in the dramatic line, It may happen 
that both an author and a maimger may wbh to fill a cba«m In the 
entertainment of the public with a bastiniwn not sitogetber eul|mt#lti. 
The season was advanced when I first put tht5 jday Into Mr. Ilarrij*** 
hands ; it was at that time at least double the length of any Mating 
comedy. I profited by his judgment and experience in tint iiuft*ll- 
ing of it, till I believe bis feeling for ihii vanity of a young atitlwir 
got the better of hia desire for mrrix^t?tes.«, and he left io itiaiiy m<‘ 
crescenoes remaining bocawse he hwl assiiittHl In pnining i« tiwfiy 
more. Hence, though I was not unlrtfomiwl that iliii teto wort »tlll 
too long, I flattered myself that after the first trial I might wlllt 
safer judgment proceed to rofflovo what iliould tpptar m hav« 
most dissatisfactory.’^ 
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were, it ia true, days of Icnsurc, wlien uotliing was 
pufilied rtii<i hurried on, as now. But it would require, one 
would thirik, no little firmness and courage on the part of 
a young author to risk the oinondation of errors so seriouH 
after an utifavourable first-night, and a great confidence on 
tlio part of the manager to permit such an oxperinfrent. 
But there are some men wlu> impress all around them 
witli such a eertainty of powt^r and success, that even 
managcjrs dan^, and publishers volunteer, in their favour. 
Sheridan was eviilently one of those men. There was an 
atmosphere , of triiim[>h about him. lie bad carried off 
bis siren from all competitors ; he bad defied all induco- 
ineuts to give her up to public hearitig after; ho had 
flown in the face of prudence and ewery frugal tradition. 
And, BO far as an easy and happy life went, ho was appar- 
ently succeeding in tluit atterrjpt. So ho was allowed to 
take his unsuccessful comedy off the stage and trim it into 
his own guise of triumpli. Wo are not told how long 
the interval wiis, which would have been instructive (the 
iiuonymouH biographer says “ a fow days It was pro- 
duced in January, however, and a month later wo hoar of 
it in preparation at Bath, where its success was extraordi- 
nary. The same witness, whom wo have just quoted, 
adds that ** Hheridiin's prospective six hundred pounds 
was more tlian doubled by its succesa and the liberality 
of the manager.’’ 

He hful thus entered fully upon his career as a drama- 
tist In the same year he wrote— «in gratitude, it is said, 
to the Irish actor who had saved the RivaU by his felic- 
itous representation of Sir Lucius — the farce called St 
Ptiirkk^i Day ; or^ tlw Sclmmhig Limtmmnt^ a very slight 
production, founded on the tricks, so familiar to comedy, 
of II lover’s ingenuity to get entrance into the house of 

no * 
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Ills rniatrcBs. The few opeinn^ B(‘i)t«nieeH, whicli are (*n. 
tircly characteristic of SIuTitlan, are ahnoat tlio best part 
of the production : they arc spoken l)y a party of soldiers 
coming with a complaint to their (dUcer: 

“ /Sol 1 say, yon are wi*ong ; we nheutl all s{)eak together, eaeh 
ft)r himself, ami all at onee, that we tuay Im* heard the better. 

“2d JSoL Bight, Jack; we’ll argue in platoons. 

“3d Sol Aj,ny, let him have our grievauces in a volley.” 

The lieutenant, whose suit in m’ornad by tin' panmts of 
his Lauretta, contriveH, by the aid of a certain Dr* Uosy, a 
comic, but not very tnuuic, Boniewhat long winded pernon- 
age, to get into the house vi Justice (Jredulouft, lutr father, 
as a Hcrvant; but is diacovered and turned out. He Uieri 
writes a letter iWHerting that, in bin first diaguiae, ho has 
given the Justice poison, an assertion which ia met witlx 
perfect faith ; upon which ho cornea in again aa the famous 
quack doctor, so familiar to us in the pages of Molioro. 
In this case the quack is a Dorman, speaking only a bar- 
barous jargon, but he speedily cures the Juatieo, orr con- 
dition of receiving the hand of las daughter. ** Did ho 
say all that in so few words f’ cries Justice Credulous, 
wlum one of the stranger’s utterances is e^cplained to hi nr. 

What a fine langmigo it is!”— just as M.Jourdain de- 
lightedly ackm^wlcdged the ehxjuence of /« ianffm Turqm^ 
which could es^presH tard th chosen dum mm nmil moL Tlio 
Scheming Limtmant still keeps its ground among Bheri- 
dan’s works, bound up Iwitween the Mimk and the School 
for Scandotj a position in which one cannot help feeling 
it Tnuat be raucli astonished to find itself. 

In the end of the year the ojwi of the Dumm was 
also produced at Covent Darden. The pralte mod imme- 
diate appreciation with which it w&s rtetived were still 
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tluin tlio.se that hailed th(i Rival.H. “The run of 
thi.s <>p<fra has, I helievo, no parallel in the annals of the 
drama/’ says Moore, speaking in days wlicn the theatre 
had otlnn' rnh?H than thos<^ known among ourselves. “Six- 
tv-three nights was the. (‘arc<T of the Ik(jgaT\H Opera ; but 
the* Duenna was ae.te<l no less than seventy-five times dur- 
ing the H(‘Hson/’ and thti enthusiasm which it called fortli 
was general. It was pronoumaai hettt^r than the Beggar\^ 
Opera^ up to that tim(^ aekmmledged to he the first and 
fint‘Ht iiroihietion of tlu^ lu'ver very successful school of 
English opera. Opc^ra at all was as yet an exotic in Eng- 
land, and thi^ public still resented the importation of Italian 
music and Italian singers to give it utterance, and fondly 
clung to the idea of l>eing able to produce as good or bet- 
ter at home. The Duenna was a joint work, in which 
Hheridan was glad to associate with himself his father-in- 
law, Linley, whose airs to the songs, which were plentifully 
introduced— and which gave its name to what is in reality 
a short comedy on the lines of Moliero, interspersed with 
songs, and not an opera in the usual sense of the word at 
all- — were much commended at the time. The little lyrics 
which are put indiscriminately into the mouths of the dif- 
ferent personages are often extremely pretty ; but few peo- 
plo in these days have heard them sung, though lines from 
the verses are still familiar enough to our cars in the way 
of quotation. The story of the piece belongs to the same 
easy, artificial inspiration which dictated the trivial plot of 
Piitrkk^M Dag, and of so many others. It is ‘‘mainly 
founded, ” says Moore, “ upon an incident borrowed from 
the Country Wife of Wycherley,” but it seems hardly nec- 
eisary to seek a parent for so banal a contrivance. The 
father, with whom wo are all so familiar, has to be tricked 
out of his daugliter by one of the monotonous lovers with 
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I 'I whom we are more familiar still ; but iuKteml of watting 

|| ■ till her gallant shall invent a plan for this purpose^ tlu! 

;j lady cuts the knot herself, by the help of her duennii, who 

ll has no objection to marry the rich Jew wliom Louisa jih- 

I hors, and who remains in the garb of her young iniHtnms, 

] while the latter escapes in the duenniYH hooil nml vtul. 

! The Portuguese Isaac from whom the lady is a <‘rafty 

i simpleton, and when ho finds the <thi <iiietina waiting ftvr 

; him under the name of Louisa (whom her father, for tim 

'l convenience of the plot, has vowed lu^vttr to see till site* is 

II married) he accepts her, though much startled by lier ven- 

I erable and unlovely appearance, as the beautiful creiiture 

I ! who has been promised to him, with only ttm rmiftil re- 

i j flection to himself, “ How bliiid some parents ttm 1” and, an 

^ she explains that she also has made a vow never to ncci'pt 

a husband from her father’s Imnds, carritm her off, as she 
suggests, with much simplicity and tlio astute reflect ton, 
“If I take her at her word I secure her Ltrtttne and avoid 
making any settlement in return.” In the meantime two 
pairs of interesting lovers, Louisa and her Antonio, Iter 
brother Ferdinand and his (lara, urn wanfliTing about in 
various disguises, with a few quarrels mui reconeiliations, 
and a great many songs, which tltey piitm^ to sing nt the 
most inappropriate moments, after the fiwtiiou of f»pttriu 
In order to be married — which all are anxious to be—Isfuu! 
and one of the young gallants go to a “ neighbotiriiig mou- 
astcry,’’ such establishments being <ieliglitful!y Imritly in 
Seville, where the scene ia laid ; and the hot Frotifitaiitiirii 
of the audience is delighted by an ijcolesiastieal interior, in 
which “ Father Paul, Father Francis, and other Mars am 
discovered at a table drinking/’ singing convivial aotigi, 
aud promising to remember their panitenta in their ciip», 
which will do quite as much good m Pttliir I^aiii 
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is tlic snppoHed ascetic of the party^ and comes forward 
wlien emailed with a glass of wine in his hand, chiding thorn 
for having distnrbtMl his devotions. The three couples arc 
then inarricd by this worthy functionary, and the whole 
ends witli a Hccne at the house of the father, when the 
trick is revealtul t() him, and, amid general blessings and 
forgivtuiesH, the Jew distrovtu-s that he has married the pen- 
nilesH duenna instead of the lady with a fortune, whom he 
has helped to deceive himself as well as her father. The 
duenna, who has bexm, like all the old ladies in these plays, 
the subj(Hd* of a great many unmannerly remarks — when 
an old woman is concerned Sheridan’s fine gentlemen ab 
ways forget their marmera^ — is revealed in all her poverty 
and ugliness beside the pretty young ladies ; and Isaac’s 
conceit and admiration of himself, “a sly little villain, a 
cunning dog,” etc., are unmercifully laughed at; while the 
rest of the party make up matters with the easily mollified 
papa. 

Such is the story. There is very little character attempt- 
ed, save in Isaac, 'who is a sort of rudimentary sketch of 
a too cunning knave or artful simpleton caught in his own 
toils ; and the dialogue, if sometimes clever enough, never 
for a moment reaches the sparkle of the JRivah, “The 
wit of the dialogue,” Moore says — using that clever mist 
of words with which an cxporioncod writer hides the fact 
that he can find nothing to say on a certain subject — ex- 
cept in one or two initaricos, is of that amusing kind which 
lies near the surface — which is produced without effort, 
and may be enjoyed without wonder.” If this moans that 
there is nothing at all wonderful about it, it is no doubt 
true enough ; though there are one or two phrases which 
are worth preserving, such as that in which the Jew is de- 
scribed as being *Mike the blank loaves between the Old 
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and Now Testament,” aince be is a convi^rt of recent date 
and no very certain faith. 

It was, however, the music which mmle the piecte pt^pu- 
lar, and the songs which Hheridiin wri>ti^ fi^r LinleyV set- 
ting were many of them pretty, and all neat mul <‘lever. 
Everybody knows “Had I a heart fi»r falsehocMl framed/' 
which is sung by the walking gentleman ui ilw, piect\ a 
certain Don Carlos, wlio has nothing to do but to take 
care of Louisa during her wanderings, and to sing some 
of the prettiest songs. Derhaps, on the whole, this is the 
best : 

“Had I a Iioart for falsehcKnl frainiMl, 

I ne’er could injure y<ai ; 

For though your tongue no prornitie clahn’d, 

Your ehanim would make me true. 

To you no soul slmU lM*ar tleceit, 

No stranger offer wrong ; 

But friends in all the aged you'll meet, 

And lovers in the young. 

“But when they learn that you have blent 
Another with your heart, 

They’ll bid aspiring imislon eeaae 
And act a brolhifr’a part. 

Then, lady, dread tiot here deceit, 

Nor fear to suffer wf<»ng ; 

For friends in all the ag**d ymi’Il meet, 

And lovers in the young.” 

The part of Carlos is put in, with Bhoridiii/« usual itidif. 
ferenco to construction, for the sakti of th© music, and in 
order to employ a certain tenor who mm a favmiritii with 
the public, there being no possible ocewion for Idrii, m far 
as the dramatic action is coneernetd. 

This is what Byron, nearly half a ctnliiry after, callutl 
“the best opera” in English, and which mm laiickid to tki 
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BkicB in iia day. The Beggar's with which it is 

constantly compared, has, however, much outlived it in 
tlie general knowledge, if the galvanic and forced resurrec- 
tion given by an ocjcasional performance can be called life. 
The songs are sung no longer, and many who quote lines 
like the well-known “Sure such a pair were never seen” 
are in most cases totally unaware where they come from. 
Posterity, which has so thoroughly carried out the judg- 
ment of contemporaries in respect to the Rivals^ has not 
extended its favour to the Duenna. Perhaps the attempt 
to conjoin spoken dialogue to any great extent with music 
is never a very successful attempt: for English opera docs 
not seem to last. Its success is momentary. Musical en- 
thusiasts care little for the “ words,” and not even so much 
for melody as might bo desired; and the genuine playgoer 
ia impatient of those interruptions to the action of a piece 
which has any pretence at dramatic interest, while neither 
of the conjoint arts do their boat in such a formal copart- 
nery. Sheridan, however, spared no pains to make the 
partnership successful lie was very anxious that the 
composer should be on the spot and secure that his com- 
positions were done full justice to. “ Harris is extrava- 
gantly sanguine of its success as to plot and dialogue,” he 
writes ; “ they will exert themselves to the utmost in the 
scenery, etc. ; but I never saw any one so disconcerted as 
be was at the idea of there being no one to put them in ^ 
the right way as to music.” “Dearest father,” adds Mrs. 
Sheridan, “I shall have no spirits or hopes of the opera 
unless we see you.” The young dramatist, however, had 
bis ideas as to the music as well as the literary portion of 
the piece, and did not submit himself blindly to his father- 
in-law’s experience. “ The first,” he says, “ I should wish 
to be a pert, sprightly air, for though some of the words 
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nnayn’t seem suited to it, I nhouki nuuitiuu tliui tliey are 
neither of them in earnest in what t}H‘y say : Lenni ((Jar- 
los) takes it up seriously, and I want him to sliow advan- 
tageously in the six lines beginning, * Gentle Mai<l’ I 
should tell you that he sings nothing well l)ut In a plain- 
tive or pastoral style, and his v<»ice is such as apjK»ar.H to me 
always to be hurt by mucii aecomjuudment. I have olo 
served, too, that he never gets so nnu'h applause as when 
he makes a cadence. Tlierefore iny itlt^a is that lie shiHihi 
make a flourish at ‘ Shall I grieve yotn'* " ''rhes«* iustruc- 
tions show how warmly Sheridan at this period of life 
interested himself in every detail of his tluaitrieal work, 
Linley, it is said, had tlie good sense to folli»vv these direc- 
tions implicitly. 

The success of the Duenna at Covent Gartltui put (jar- 
rick and his company at the rival theatre on their mettle ; 
and it was wittily said that ** tlie old woman WiHild be the 
death of the old man.’’ Garrick clume the imnnent when 
her son was proving so dangerous a rival to hitn to rimiisci- 
tate Mrs. Sheridan’s play called the in whicli lie 

himself played the chief part«— a prts’tHKling whiedi dims 
not look very friendly ; and m Tlnumw iSheridiin hinl lieen 
put forth by his enemies as the great rival, it might 

well be that there was no very kiml feeling between them. 
But the next chapter in young Hheridan’i life simws Chir* 
rick in so benevolmit a light that it in evident his mnimm- 
ity to the father, if it existed, had no influence on liis cciio 
duct to the son, Garrick was now very near the dmn of 
his career; and when it was imdarslooci that he meant, twi 
only to retire from the stage, but to resign liii mmmmtum 
with the theatre altogether, a great cominotion arow in 
the theatrical world. These wen! tins days of 
when the two great theatres held a sort of itionopoly, and 
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were mii) from all rivalHlup except that of each other. It 
was at tiui end of the year 1775 that Oarriek’a intention 
of “«ellin<i^ luH moiety of tlie patent of Drury Lane Ttiea- 
tro” became known; ami Kichanl Sheridan was then in 
the early liush of his HuctaiHs, erowdinjLi^ the rival theatre, 
Htul promising a great Hut'cession of brilliant work to come. 
But it could Hcareely b(‘. supposed that a young man just 
emerging <mt of obscurity— rich, indeed, in his first gains, 
and no doubt s(‘eing before him a great future, but yet 
absoluttdy destitutij of capital— could have been audacious 
enongb, without some spiufial encouragement, to think of 
acquiring this great but precarious property, and launch- 
ing himself upon such a venture. How ho came to think 
of it we are left uninformed, but the first whisper of the 
chance seems to have inflamed his mind; and Garrick, 
whether or not he actually helped him with money, as 
some say, was at all events favourable to him from the 
beginning of the negotiations. Ho had promised that the 
rc^fusal should first bo of!cu*ed to Colman; but when Col- 
man, ns he expected, dc^clincd, it was the penniless young 
dramatist whom of all competitors the old actor preferred. 
Hheridan bad a certain amount of backing, though not 
enougli, as far as would appear, to lessen the extraordi- 
nary daring of the venture-— -his father-in-law, Linley, who 
it is to be supposed hud iu his long career laid up some 
money, taking part in the speculatioii along with a certain 
Dr. Ford; but both in subordination to the young man 
who had no money at all. Hero are Bheridaifs explana- 
tions of the matter adtlressed to his father-in-law: 

** Accortling to his {(krrick's) di^mand, the whole is rained at 
jB70,0C)0. Ho appears very shy of lotting his books be looked into 
m the mt of tlui proIltB on this sum, bat says it must be in its na- 
ture a purehaio on ipeculation. However, he had promised me a 
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rough estimate of his own (»f t!je entire reeeipt.i for tlie lant neven 
years. But after all it nuint certainly be a ptirehaHe an speeukticm 
without money^s worth having hecm ma«ie iuit. One ps>int lie solemn- 
ly avers, which is that he will nevtT part with if under the pri<‘e 
above-mentioned. This is all I cun my on the stihjeet until Winliu^s* 
day, though I can’t help adding that I think we might wUVIy givi* 
£6000 more on this purchase than richer people. The wliole valued 
at £*70,000, the annual interest is £2150(0 while this is eleare<i the 
proprietors are safe. But I think it must be infernal iniinagi'miint 
indeed that does not double it.” 

A few days later the matter aHHurnes a dt^finite nlmpe : 

“ Garrick was extremely explicit* and In short we nune tt) a final 
resolution; so that if the necessary matters are made out to all our 
satisfactions, we may sign and seal a previous engagement wkhixi a 
fortnight. 

“I meet him again to-morrow evening, when we are to name a day 
for a conveyancer on our aide to meet his solicitor, Wallace. 1 have 
pitched on a Mr. Phipps, at the reeominetnhition and hy iln» advice of 
Dr. Ford. The throti first steps to be taken are these -our lawyer 
is to look into the titles, tenures, etc., of tlie house and adjoitiing 
estate, the extent and limitations of the patent, etc,; we shall tlmn 
employ a builder (I think Mr. tkdlins) to survey the state and repair 
in which the whole pi'tnnisea are, to which Mr. G. mittrely emments ; 
Mr. G. will then give us a fair and attested e«tiiniit«’ frtun his ImhiIcs 
of what the profits have l>mn^ at an average, for these last seven 
years. This he has shown me in rough, ami, valuing the pro$»erty at 
£70,000, the interest has exceedeil ten cent. 

'‘We should after this wtalnlymake an interest to get the ICirtg*ii 
promise that while the tlumtre is wtdl emiihutini, etc,, he will grant 
no patent for a third, though (h seems cwifident he never will If 
there is any truth in professions and apptmraiici^i*, <l i*eert« likely al. 
ways to continue our friend and to give every In ld^ iiowi^r, 

“The method of our sharing the purchase, I should tlniik, miiy 
be thus— Ewart to take £lO,(KMhy«t« £10, mm, and f fli), IMM». Ur, 
Ford agrees with the greatest pleasure to timlmrk the oiher £ifKM^ ; 
and, if you do not chfM>«© to venture »o much, will, I ikrc^my, It 
with you. Ewart is preparing his money, anil I hive » ccriaiiity of 
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iny part. Wo nliall liavo a vorj \ia(‘ful ally in Dr. Ford, and my fa- 
th(‘r offora bin HorvicM'H on <mr own torma. We cannot unite Gar- 
riok to our intoroatH too finnly; an<i I am convinced liia influence 
will Loaay to our tenna, if he Blumld ho ilhadviaed enough to 

denire to interfere in what he ia totally umiualifled for.’' 

Kvvart wim the ever*fiuthful friend to wliosc house in 
London Sheridan had takxui MisH Linloy, whose son had 
be.en his Hcuunid in the alTair with Captain Matthews^ — a 
man upon whose support the Sheridan family could always 
nfly. iitit the source from which young Richard himself 
got the niiouoy for his own share remains a mystery, of 
which no one has yet found the solution. ** Not oven to 
Mr. Idnley/’ says Moore, ‘‘ while entering into all other 
details, does lu^ hint at the fountain-head from which the 
supply is to come,” aud he adds a few somewhat common- 
place reflections as to the manner in which all Sheridan’s 
successes ha<l as yet been obtaiuod : 

There was, indeed, something mystoriouB and miraculous about 
all Ids acciUisitlouH, whctlun’ in love, in learning, in wit, or in wealth. 
How or wlnui his stock of kuowUMlge was laid in nobody knew : it 
was a« much a matter of rnarvtd to those who never saw him road as 
the mode of eodstcnco of tluj charncUs^n has boon to those who fan- 
cied it never eat. His advances in the heart of his mistrisss wore, as 
wo have stnm, tuiually trackless and inaudible, and his triumph was 
the first that <wen his rivals knew of his love. In like manner the 
productions of his wit took the world by surprise, being perfected in 
Sfieret till ready for display, and then seeming to break from under 
the cloud of his indolence In full maturity of splendour. His finan- 
cial nwoiirces had no less an tdr of magic about them ; and the mode 
by which he conjured up at this time the money for his first purchase 
into the theatre remains, as far as I can learn, still a mystery.” 

Tbesci rorniirks arc sotunwlmt foolish, to say the least, 
since tlm mystery attending the sudden succossos of a 
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young man of genius arc suftlciently (‘xpluiiHHi as mam as 
his possession of that incoinmunu-.aUh^ <|uality luw iniw. 
been established; and the triuin(>h of a brilliant 
whoso fascinating talk aiul mvcial attract totiM were* mu* tif 
the features of his age, over his eomnnmpiam' rivnln in the 
heart of a susceptihlc girl does not evim retjuin* genius to 
explain it. But neither genius nor ail the permnual 
fascination in the world can, alas ! pnnluee^ when it is 
wanted, ten thousand pountls. The anoitynnutH aulhi>r of 
S?ienda7i and hk 'ritnes asserts etinfuiently that («arriek 
himself advanced the mom'V, haviiig Cimeeivtal a great 
friendship for Sheridan, aiul forine<| a strong opinitm m 
to his capacity to incrciiHc tiie repututi<m atul HuecesH of 
the thoatre. Of this Htatcment* Itowever, no |>roof is <»f- 
ferod, and Moore evidently gives no rretlenee to Hindi a 
suggestion, though he notices tliat it IumI been made. The 
money was procured by some friendly help, <loubt. 
There wore, as has been snjii, only the two great theatres 
in these days, none of the later crop liiiving as yet sprung 
up, and each being under the prtdeeiion of ii patent ; the 
speculation, therefore, was not so haratriloim m it lias piHived 
to be since. It is, however, besiileH the mystery about ilm 
money, a most curious truimformation see the young 
idler, lover, and man of pleamiro middenly pliired at tlic 
head of such an undertaking, with no nmeli reH|NmHibiltiy 
upon his shoulders, and— aecuHtomed only to the 
and hand-to-mouth living of extriivagimt pt>verty— dteeoma 
at once the administrator of a cnmHidernble revenue iiiicl 
the head of a little eomiininity tlepcmlent iijem him. I In 
had done nothing all his life except, in a fit of iti?ipirnlioii 
of very recent date, produce a cfuiple of plays. lint it 
does not seem that any doubt of hb powers r.ro».iietl lii^ 
mind or that of any of his aMociatei. “ i>o licit flag wdieti 
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wt" io the [xhnt/' ho says to his failio.r ia*law ; “Fll 

aaftwc'i* for it we shall sexi many gohiou campaigns,” 

Tlic stir ami qnickcuing of tiovv energy ia apparent in 
all he writem. llie eircumstancea wens auch as might well 
quicken the Htendiest pulao, fur not only was Iks likely to 
lay a foumlation of fortune for himself (and his first child 
fuid lately Ihuus born- ‘Si very inagnifnsent fellow”), but 
his lusarest conmsxions on both sides were involved, and 
likely to owes mlditional comfort and importances to the 
young prodigal whoms own father had disowned him, and 
his wifes's rece.iv(sd him with the greatest reluctance — a re- 
flection which could not but be aw<Kst, With auch hopes 
in his mind, the sobriety and composuro with which be 
writes are astonishing : 

** beasy in utterly ttnequal to any department in the theatre. He 
has an opinion of me, an<I is very willing to let the whole burden 
and oHtetssihility be taktsn off Ids shoulders. But I certainly should 
not give up my time and labour (for his superior advantage, having 
so niueh greaUsr a without H(»me comdusive advantage. Yet 

I slumld by no immrm make the demand till I had shown myself 
equal to the task. My father purpoHoa to be with us but one year: 
and that only to givu* us what advantage he can from Ids experience. 
He certainly must be paid for his trouble, anti so certainly must you. 
You have escperience and elmraeter equal to the line you would un- 
dertake, and it never can enksr into anybody's head that you were to 
give your time, or any part of your attention, gratis because you liad 
a share in the theatre. I have spoken on the subject both to Gar- 
rick and Limsy, and you will And no demur on any side to your gain- 
ing a eerimn income from the theatre, greater, I think, thari you 
could make out of It, and in this the theatre would be acting only 
for Iti own advantage.” 

The other sfiarehoklor, who held the half of the prop- 
erty««-while Slieridim, Linley, and Ford divided the other 
half between them— wan a Mr. J^icy ; and there seems a 
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clianning possibility of sorno rfiiiiiust'ouc'r of tbo !»r<>gu«\ 
thotigb Sheridan probably had never l)cM‘n toncluHi by it 
in Ins own person, having left Irelinul iw a ehiid— in the 
misspelling of the name. It is iinposniblc* not to Hyinpa- 
thise with him in the delightful eonseiimsm^sH of hfiving 
proved the futility of all <d>j«H*tit>us, atul Ihhuuuc t!u» aid 
and hope, instead of the detriment ami bunien, (jf t»ot!i 
families, which must have sweet eiieti his own brilliant 
prospects. Ilis fatlufr evidently was now fully recauieiled 
and sympathetic, promt of his son, and di^*p<^.Hed (though 
not without a consideraticui) to give liim the benefit <d his 
experience and advice ; and Linley was to Intve the (diaiice 
of an income from the theatre “greater than he could 
make out of it’’ With what sweet moistun^ tlie eyes of 
the silenced Diva at liome, the Ht. C'eeilia wdiose mouth 
her young husband’H adoring pri<le had stoppetl, must 
have glistened to think Unit her father, wiio had iUnm all 
he could to keep her Sheridan at arm’s length, was now 
to have his fortune made by that injuriHl anti unit|»pre« 
ciated hero! She had other caustm fttr hHppiness and 
glory. ^Your grandson,” Sheritlitn adtls, in the same 
letter to Linley, “astonishes ev<»rybody l»y his vivacity, liin 
talents for music and poetry, and tlm most perfect inleg 
rity of mind.” Everything was now brilliant ami hopeful 
about the young pair. Tlu^ only drawback wiw the me 
easiness of Sheridan’s position, until the biminesa should 
be finally settled, between the two theatres. “My eonib 
dontial connexion with the otlu^r lie «iy», ** ii* iitt- 

culiarly distressing till I can with prudence reveiil my 
situation, and such a treaty, however prmlatilly rtiaimgetl, 
cannot long be kept secret.” 

The matter was settled early in the year 1776, Hlieritkfi 
being then twenty -five. Before llici imd of thu yeiir 
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troubles arose witb Lacy, and it would seem that Sheridan 
took the strong step of retiring from the managership and 
carrying the actors along with him, leaving the other per- 
plexed and feeble proprietor to do the best he could with 
such materials as he could pick up. All quarrels, how- 
ever, were soon made up, and affairs proceeded amicably 
for some time; but Sheridan eventually bought Lacy out 
at a further expenditure of £45,000, partly obtained, it 
would appear, from Garrick, partly by other means. The 
narrative is not very clear, nor is it very important to 
know what squabbles might convulse the theatre, or how 
the friends of Lacy might characterise the “conceited 
young man,” who showed no inclination to consult a col- 
league of so different a calibre from himself. But it 
seems to be agreed on all sides that the beginning of 
Sheridan’s reign at Drury was not very prosperous. 
Though he had shown so much energy in his financial 
arrangements at the beginning, it was not easy to get over 
the habits of all his previous life, and work with the steadi- 
ness and regularity of a man of business, as was needful. 
There was an interval of dulness which did not carry out 
the hopes very naturally formed when the young dramatist 
who had twice filled the rival theatre with eager crowds 
and applause came to the head of affairs. Garrick, who 
had so long been its chief attraction, was gone ; and it was 
a new group of actors, unfamiliar to him, with whom the 
new manager had to do. He remodelled for them a play 
of Vanbrugh’s, which he called a Tri^p to Scarborough^ but 
which, notwithstanding all he did to it, remained still the 
production of an earlier age, wanting in the refinement 
and comparative purity which Sheridan himself had 
already done so much to make popular. The Miss Hoy^ 
den, the rustic lady whom Lord Foppington is destined to 
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Biarry, but does not, is a creature flie s|UHd.eH of Tony 
Lumpkin, though infinitely less elev<T and dm'nvd tiniii 
that delightful lout, and has no .sort of kintln*d with the 
pretty gcntlewonum of SherhliudH imlura! ptn'iiHl. And 
the public were not spociaily attrat-ied by thin riy/niii//e. 
In fact, after all the exciteiuent and w<inderfnl novelty <d 
this astonishing launch into life, the renc‘tion was great 
and discouraging. Ohl Hti>ek pieiH’s of a re|HTtt)ry of 
which Garrick had been the soul*-- new contrivnneeH of 
pantomime “ex})ect(Hi to draw nil the lunniin race to 
Drury,” and which were rendcnnl iilmolntely iieceHsary, 
“on account of a rnarvelloim preparation of the kind which 
is making at Covent Garden” — must have fallen rather 
flat both upon the mind of t!m manager, still new ami in« 
experiencod in his office, and of the public, which no donbi 
at the hands of the author of the Himthy ami with the 
songs of the Duenna still tingling in its ears, expected 
groat things. Bttt this pimse was only the rmi/cr jmur 
miem muter whiidi precetitm a great effort; for early in 
the next year Sheriihm rose to the ftdl height of his 
genius, and the aSVAoo/ for Svttmiui bhaed forth, a grent 
Jupiter among the minor starlights ut the drama, throw- 
ing the rival house and all its preparations altogeilmr into 
the shade. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE “school fob SCANDAL.” 

It was clear that a great effort was required for the ad- 
vantage of Drury Lane, to make up for the blow of Gar- 
rick’s withdrawal, and to justify the hopes founded upon 
the new management; and Mr. Lacy and the public had 
both reason to wonder that the head which had filled 
Covent Garden from pit to gallery should do nothing for 
the house in which all his hopes of fortune were involved. 
No doubt the cares of management and administration 
were heavy, and the previous training of Sheridan had 
not been such as to qualify him for continuous labour of 
any kind ; but at the same time it was not unnatural that 
his partners in the undertaking should have grumbled at 
the long interval which elapsed before he entered the lists 
in his own person. It was May, 1777, more than a year 
after his entry upon the proprietorship of Drury Lane, 
when the School for Scandal was produced, and then it 
was hurried into the hands of the performers piecemeal 
before it was finished, the last act finding its way to the 
theatre five days before the final production. The manu- 
script, Moore informs us, was issued forth in shreds and 
patches, there being but “ one rough draft of the last five 
scenes, scribbled upon detached pieces of paper ; while of 
all the preceding acts there are numerous transcripts, scat- 
F 4:* 
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tered prornisf'uouHly through .six ov Hvwn hnoks, whh ii«‘w 
mterlineationB and inonionuida to cm’lh < hi tho hint loaf 
of all, wliich exints, junt hh wo innv HU|»|mMo it luivo 
been denpatched by lani to the <‘ojiyist/' »Mof»ro luld?^, 
“ there in the following curioun Hpotniuon of a tloxolop^y, 
written haHtily, in the handwriting of tlu^ rof^pcn’tivo par- 
ties, at the bottom : 

‘FmmhtHl at lant; timnk Utni ! 

* U. B. SUKKIOAN. 

*Amen ! 

* W. Hawkin}^/ ” 

The bearer of the latter name wiw tin* prtmipter, find 
there is a whole hmtory of hurry and anxiidy and ooio 
fusion, a company di»orgiinij4ral, and an unhappy func- 
tionary at the end of hin powera, in iiuM iievout exoliumv 
tion. It is bad enough to keep tlm priwn waiting, hut a 
dozen or so of ackiro arreat<»ii in tinhr slmly, and ilm 
whole business of tlm theatre tiepending up<»n the time at 
which a man of fashion got Ihuiio from an imtertidnment, 
or saw hiH guests depart in tlm grey <tf the morning, is 
chaos indeed, ** Wo have lumn! him say/* writi^n a giw 
siping commentator, *Hhat ho had in those early <tiiys 
stolen from his bed at sunrise to prt>mH*ute his literary 
labours, or after midnight, when Ids vinitors had departed, 
tiown to his desk, and, at tlie eost of a ladlle nf pi»rl, nul 
down to resume the work which the previuuH tiiorning in 
its early rising had dawninl uptm/* The higtdy poli^iuHl 
diction of the Schm)i fur Smmiui^ and the liiglt-prepsure 
of its keen and trenchant wit, does not hitil riitieli like 
the excited work of the imall liouri tnapirttl by jiiirl ; but 
a man who is fully launohod in the tide of and 

sought on all hands to give brilllmney to the parliti of tiis 
patrons, must netds '‘steai a few hours from the night/* 
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It w^is the fate of Sheridan throni’jh life,’’ Moore aays, 
^‘aad in a great degree his policy, to gain credit for ex- 
coasivc indolence and carelessness.” It seems very likely 
that he has here hit the mark, and furnished an explana- 
tion for many of the apparently headlong feats of compo- 
sition by which many authors are believed to have dis- 
tingiiished them selves. There is no policy which tells bet- 
tor. It is not merely an excuse for minor faults, but an ex- 
traordinary enhancement, in the eyes of the uninstructed, 
of merit of all kinds. To be able to dash off in a mo- 
ment, at a sitting, what would take the laborious plodder 
a week’s work, is a kind of triumph which is delightful 
both to the performer and spectator; and many besides 
Sheridan have found it a matter of policy to keep up such 
a character. The anonymous biographer whom we have 
already cpiotcd is very angry with Moore for attempting 
to show that Sheridan did not dash off his best work in 
this reckless way, but studied every combination, and 
sharpened his sword by repeated trials of its edge and 
temper. The scientific critic has always scorned what the 
multitude admire, and the fashion of our own ago has so 
far changed, that to show an elaborate process of work- 
manship for any piece of literary production, and if pos- 
sible to trace its Uncage to previous works and well-de- 
fined impulses and influencos, is now the favourite object 
of the biographer and commentator. We confess a loaning 
to the primitive method, and a preference for the Minerva 
springing full -armed from the brain of Jove to tlio god- 
desses more gradually developed of scientific investiga- 
tion. 

But Moore’s account of the growth of Sheridan’s pow- 
ers, and of the stops by which ho ascended to the mastery 
of his art, are interesting and instructive. The Mvai$ 
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spranpj into l>ein|jc witlnnit mui‘h wiili tluit in- 

stinctive and tincrring pinveptiuti of tin' rii^lit paintn to 
recollect and retun'tl, whifh tnakrH tin* uncmt- 

acions inatnirnont t»f Kciiina, anti is ho inuunisflv ninl in- 
descrihahly different frtnn nn^re iiniinliun. lJut tht' Srianil 
for Scandal— H more elahttmte in intTy way 

—required a different hamiling. It seems tu have floated ^ 
in the writer’s mind from tlm immient w hen he clUeovtaani 
his own powers, stimulating his invention and his memory 
at once, and pnjinptin^ half a iW/.vn beginninos lafftu'e the 
right path was diseovertHi. Now it is one story, now an- 
other, that attraetH hin fancy. lie will tmlist those gossip* 
ing circles whudi he feeln by instinet i«i be no servieaabliV 
for the stage, to serve the purpost? of a scheming woniiin 
and separate a pair of havers. Anon, departing from that 
idea, ho will employ them to hritig about the eatastrojdm of 
a loveless marriage, in which an old liunbimd and a j iuing 
wife, the very commonplaeeH of comedy, shnll take a new 
and original development. Two <iistinct stories rise in 
his mind, like two ImUerflicH cireling a!»oni each idlier, 
keeping him for a long time umiecidcil which 1% the best 
for his purpose. The first plot is tme which the spec 
tatorhas now a little difficulty in tracing ihrmigh the brlil 
iant scenes which were originally ititemled to carry it oiit, 
though it is distinctly stated in the first hetweim 

Lady Sneerwcill and Snake, which still fipcns the coimidy. 
As it now stands this intiiimtion of her linlyjihiji^i piirjiti.i« 
is far too importfuit for anything Ihut follow^i, nml k afft 
to mystify the spactiitor, who fimis little in the after momm 
to justify it- — a confusion at once es|i|iiifiei! when we am 
made awam that this was the original muiif of the 
piece, the object of which was to separiite, init C .linrtcs Hiir» 
face, but a sentimental hero called Chmtmmt, Florival, atid 
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other pastoral names, from the Maria whom he loves, 
who is the ward, niece, or even step-dauiifliter of 'Lady 
Sneerwell, a beautiful widow and leader of scandal, who 
loves him. But while the author is playing' with this plot, 
and de.sij(i;ning fragmentary scenes in which to carry it out, 
the other is tugging at his fancy — an entirely distinct 
idea, witfi a group of new and in<livi(Iual characters: the 
old man and his wife, the two contrasted brothers, one of 
whom is to have the reputation of being her lover, wliile 
the other is the real villain. At first there is no connection 
whatever hetw'con the two. The School for Scandal prop- 
er is first tried. Here would seem to bo the first suggest- 
ions of it, no doubt noted down at a venture for future use 
without any very definite intention, perhaps after a morn- 
ing’s stroll through the crowd which surrounded the waters 
of the Bath with so many bitternesses. There are here, 
the reader will perceive, no indications of character, or even 
names, to servo as symbols for the Crabtrees and Candours 
to come : 

“ Tiue ScANDKUKR. A Pmip~r<xm Seme, 

“Friendly caution to the newspapers. 

“ It is whispered-— 

“ kShe is a constant attendant at church, and very frequently takes 
Or. M* brawn home with her. 

“Mr. Worthy is very good to the girl: for my part, I dare swear 
he has no ill intention. 

“What I Major Wesley’s Miss Montague? 

“Lud, ma’am! the match is certainly broke. No creature knows 
tlu^ cause ; some say a flaw in the lady’s character, and others in the 
gentleman’s fortune. 

“ To bo sure, they do say — 

“ 1 hate to repeat what 1 hear — 

“ Bhe was inclined to be a little too plump bcifore they went — 

“ The most intrepid blush. I’ve known her complexion stand fire 
for an hour together,” 
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Whether these jottin^H tlio or were 

merely seized upon by that faeulty of appr»»priatiiiix ''mm 
bien ou il le trouvo/’ whieh is one of tin* privilr^H^es 
geniuS) it is impossible to tell; but it will be mtii that tb<^ 
germ of all the highly-wrought arui polished seenes of tlu^ 
scaiidaloua college is in them, d'lu* first use to whieh tliey 
were put is soon visible in the mnmv between I.ndy Sneer- 
■well and Snake (called Spatter in the original) whlcdi 
opened the uncompleted piny, and still stands, thougli with 
much less significance, at the beginning of the miunl oih\ 
In this sketch Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Uaehhite ap- 
pear as parties to tho intrigue, the latter being the hiver 
of Maria, and intended to emlmnl Imr witlj Clarimont, wht> 
is no gallant rake, like his prototype in the existing ilrimm, 
but a piece of perfection, highly superior tt> the gosaip - 
‘^one of your moral follows * . , who has too mmdj gocHh 
nature to say a witty thing himself, and is too illmatured 
to permit it in others,'’ and who is as dtdl m virtue of this 
abstract type is usually represemted on the stagf\ To slum 
tho difierence in the workmanship, we may iptole t!m only 
portion of tho old skotcli which is idmitieiil in mentitng 
with the perfected one. I^idy Hneerwell iind Hpntler are, 
as in tho first version, “ diacovereti '* whiui the eurlfiin rises : 

** S, Tlio paragraphs, ytm my, were alt f 

** Spat They were, madam. 

*^Zadi/S. -Did you circulate the nuM»rl of fatly flrtillo'# Intrigue 
with Captain Ikmstall f 

Madam, by this time I*atly Brill lo ia llic talk of half the 
town : and in a week will Im tn*at«nl m a ilemlre|i, 

Ladp S, What have you done as to the intiiiniiiifi nf Mb* Nire» 
ly’a fondness for her own footman f 

’Til In a fair tmin, ma’am. I lulil it in m? ; 

he courts a milllncr’i girl In Pall Mill, wlic».«i mhlnm* hii* « Hr*! 
cousin who is waiting- woman to I.atl| Cliickiit. f iliinfe tti ttlmiil 
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fourteen hourB it must reach Lady Olackitt; and then, you know, the 
buHincHB IB done. * 

“ Ijuhj f!. But is that sufficient, do you think ? 

“ ^SpaL Oh Lud, ma’am I I’ll imdertakc to ruin the character of 
the primmcHt prude in London with half as much. Ila, ha! Did 
your ladyship never hear how poor Mihs Shepherd lost her lover and 
Inn* characUu’ last sumincr at Scarborough ? This was the whole of 
it. OiH^ eviming at Lady — ’h the conversation happened to turn 
on the diflitniUy of feeding Nova Scotia sheep in England — ” 

"rho reader will recollect the story about the shoop, 
whhdi is produced at a later period in the scone, under 
a different name in the actual version, as are Miss Nicely 
and her footman. To show, however, the improvement of 
the artist’s taste, wo will place beside the less perfect es- 
say wo have just quoted the scene as it stands : 

“ lAzdp iSnetfT, The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, wore all in- 
serted V 

“ J^nah. They wore, madam ; and as I copied them myself, in a 
feigned hand, there cum ho no suspicion whence they came. 

“ iSne(r, Did you circulate the report of Lady Brittle’s in- 
trigue with Oaptain Boastall ? 

“ That’s in as fine a train as your ladyship could wish. In 

the common course oC things I think it must reach Mrs. Clackiti’s 
ears within four-and-twonty hours, and then, you know, the busineHS 
is as good ns done. 

“ Ididi/ ASVofcr, Why, truly Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty talent, 
and a groat deal of industry. 

“ Bmike. True, madam, and has been tolerably successful in her 
day. To my knowledge b1u 5 has been the cause of six matchoa being 
broken off, and three sons disinhorited. ... Nay, I have more than 
once traced her causing a tiU-adite in Tlw Tomi and (hmUnj Magti- 
wheri the parties perhaps had never seen each other before in 
the course of their lives. 

“ fMdp Snm\ Hhe certainly has talents, but her manner is gross. 

“ ’Tis very true. Hhe generally designs well, has a free 

tongue, and a bold invention ; but her colouring is too dark, and her 
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outlines often extravagant. wants that <l«‘!u’iu'y iif tijit am! 

niellownoBB of sneer whieh distinguish your Iu<{yj4ht|t’s sniuthil 

“ lM(hj Snevr, You art* partial, Hnuke. 

Btiake. Notin the least; every I aaly allows that Lsoly Sneerwell 
eau do more with a word and a look than many vm wiih the uhihI 
laboured detail, even when they happen to have n little tnitli on thinr 
side to support it.” 

It seems ncedles.H to reproduoo the dtill ami iirtifioia! 
scenes which Mooro quotes hy w'ay of hlonving Innv Sher- 
idan floundered tlirough the mud of etumnoitplaee heDu't^ 
he found firm footing on the ground wliere In* aehievetl ho 
brilliant a success. They arc like an arlint's first experi- 
ments in design, and instructive only in timt senni*. i^»r- 
haps it was in the despair which is apt tt» seii^.t* thi* ittiag- 
ination when a young writer finds his pt*rft>rri}arice wo 
inadequate to exprens his idea that »Sheridan thnnv the 
whole machinery of the HcandnloUH circle anide and betook 
himself to the construction of the tither ilrania which had 
got into his brain— the story t>f idd Tea/Je an«l hi« young 
wdfe, and of the brothers flausihle or Pliant, m half a do/,- 
m names besides, as the fancy <»f their nuiinir varies. In 
the fi-rst sketch our friend Hir IVter, that caustic mud pub 
iahed gentleman, ii Boloiuon Ttmlc, a retired triidesuwin, 
who maunders over his first wife, ami his own folly, after 
getting rid of her, in encumbering himself with iinotln^r; 
but after a very brief intervid this beginning, iiltogcilicr 
unsuitable to the writer’s tastes and eapiibilitiew, eluifigeH 
insensibly into the more harmonious eoneeption of the old 
husband as we know him. The shiqikceper wm not in 
Sheridan’s way. Such ii hoftemtu m Bob Acrw, xviih liit* 
apings of fashion, might etjme within bis liniiliHi riinge, 
but it did not extend to those classes wliicdi lie 
of society. Trip and Pag and their fellows sirtclly 
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within thin circle ; they are as witty as their masters in the 
luinds of the <lranuit.ist, and ratlun* more fine, as is the naL 
urc of a p^ntlemim’s jLifentleman ; and even royalty itself 
must he content to share the stati^o with these indisponsa- 
hle minist(‘rs and copyists. But the world beyond was at 
all times a seakal book to tins historian of fashionable 
folly—and he was wisely inspired in throwing over the 
plebeian. He H(‘cms very speedily to have found out his 
mistake, for nothing more is lieard of Solomon ; and in 
the next fragmentary scene the dramatist glides at once 
into a diseussiou of Lady Teazle’s extravagances, in which 
we have a great deal of uumeaniTig detail, all cleared away 
like nnigic in the existing scene, which is framed upon it, 
yet is as much superior to it as a lively and amusing ah 
t(‘r(uition can be to the items of a lengthy account inter- 
Bpersed with mutual vecriminations. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the Teazle play was subsequent to the Sneer- 
well one, for there is a great deal of pointed and brilliant 
writing, and much that is retained almost without change, 
in tlia first adumbrations of the groat scenes with Joseph 
Surface, “ Bo, then,” says r^a<ly Teazle, in this early sketch, 
** you would have me sin in my own defence, and part with 
my virtue to preserve rny reputation,” an epigrammatic 
phrase which is retained without alteration in the final 
scene. Mtioro tell us that this sentence is “ written in 
every direction, and without any material change in its 
form, over the pages of his different memorandum-books.” 
It is evident tliat it had caught Sheridan’s fancy, and that 
he had favourite phrases, as some people have favourite 
children, produced on every possible occasion, and always 
delighted in. 

Ilow it was that Blieridan was led to amalgamate these 
two plays into one wo are left altogether without informa- 
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tion. Moore's knowlcdi^e aoeinn to liavo bwn ilrawu <*ii- 
tirely from the papers put into his haiuis, \vhit!!i probably 
BO one then living knew numb ab«>ub bclcui|4*irii^ m they 
did to the early earecr of a man wlio had lived in Ih‘ 
and abandoned alU\u:ether the walk of }iterat{U’<% in whic*h 
ho had won his early laurels, lit* stinnist^s that the tw(»- 
act comedy which Sheridan fdtdt‘y is about to he put 
in reliearsal may havts been tlu'. 'rea/Jt* play ; but this in 
more conjecture, and we eau only suppose that Sht'ridan 
had found, as ho grew better nequainted with the require- 
ments of the stage, that muther of the plots lu* liml 
sketched out was enough to keep the interest of the an- 
dioncc; and that, in the necessity tliat presHtal upon him 
for something to till the stage and stop tiiii numthH «if his 
BOW company and associates, he threw the twtj plots tii- 
gethor by a sudden inspiration, knitting the one to the 
other by tho doling links of tlnme seiinthdotw seenes 
which, to tell tho truth, have very little to do with either. 
Whether he transfomKl these bodily from nn alnuely pol- 
ished and completed sketch, working them into the mate- 
rials needed for his double intrigue with as litile nltoriition 
of the original fabric an possible, or if in Ids haste and 
confidence of buccchh he deliherately ref ruined from eon* 
nccting them with the aeiion of the pieee, we have no 
way of telling. Tho daring indifference which he sliowi 
to that supposed infallible rule of clrimmtic eoinposition 
which ordains that every word of the diiilcigne shoiild help 
OB the action, is edifying, and shows Imw entirely iiidepeti- 
dent of rule is success. At the same lime, it strikim us as 
curious that Hheridan did not find it e^^petlient tti employ 
the evil tongues a little more upon the group of pefiplti 
whose fortunes are the immediiHe subjeei of the eotiieily. 
For instance, there is no warraut whatever in ihe play for 
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tbc HUHpicjon of Charles Snrfa<50 which Sir I?cter exprosaea 
lit an excitiniy nioincnt. A hint of his character and ira- 
peiuUn[!j troubles is indeed given us, but nothing tliat can 
in the hiast link his name with that of Lady Teazle — 
which seems a distirnd. inadvertence on the part of the 
dramatist, since there might have been an admirable op- 
portunity for picpiing our curiosity by a s/kmee of the 
ficandnlmong(n‘s upon the possible relations between those 
two gay prodigals. 

The Hcandalous scumes, however (save the last of them), 
arc almost entirely without connexion with the plot. They 
can be detaeluHl and enjoyed separately without any sen- 
sible loss in the reader’s (or even spectator’s) mind. In 
themsolvea the management of all the details is inimitable. 
The eager interchange takes away our breath ; there is no 
break or possibility of pause in it. The malign suggest- 
ion, the candid astonish ment, the spite which assails, and 
the malicious good-nature which oxcuses, are all balanced 
to perfection, with a spirit which never flags for a moment. 
And when the veterans in tlie art arc joined by a brilliant 
and mischievous nscruit in the shape of Lady Teazle, rush- 
ing in amongst them in pure f/qi(e du emur, the energy of 
her young onslaught outdoes thorn all. The talk has never 
l)cen so brilliant, never so pitiless, as when she joins them. 
She adds the gift of mimicry to all their malice, and pro- 
duces a genuine laugh even from those murderers of their 
neighbours’ reputations. This is one of the side-lights, 
perhaps unintentional, which keen insight throws upon 
human nature, showing how mere headlong imitation and 
high spirits, and the d<stermination to do whatever other 
people do, and a little tnore, go furtluu than the moat 
raiseduevous intention. Perhaps the author falls into his 
usual fault of giving too much wit and point to the utte^ 
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aiices o£ tlie young wife, who ih not iutt'udiMl to 1 h‘ elovor; 
but her audden dash into tlu* tuidst of tin* dowagora, and 
unexpected victory over thcni t!i tlirir own li!H% in full of 
nature. Very well, I-^ndy dVa/Je, I we y(Hi enn I»e a little 
severe,” says Lady Sneerwell, expri’^sing the aKtonihlinituit 
of the party; while Mrs. ('antlour Imstens to Wi^ieoine Sir 
Peter on his arrival with her habitual eornplaint tliat ** thi^y 
have been so censorious— and Latly l\»axle as bad as any 
one.” The Hlanderei‘s theni.Mdves are taken !»y Hiirprise, 
and the indignation and horror of the husband know no 
bounds. There is no more successful touch in the \Uiohi 
composition. 

Apart from those scenes, tht‘ (‘onstnndion <»f the play, 
shows once more SherUiatrs nsitmishing iuHtinct for a 
striking situation. Two sueh will iminediaitdy oeeur iq 
the mind of the reader— the great wTeim seene, and that 
in which Sir Charles Hurfaeu Hells las family portnuts. 
The first is incomparably the greatc*r t»f tin* two, imd one 
which has rarely been et|ualled on tlie htagi!, Tint stK’ees" 
fiion of interviews, one after amither, has not a woni too 
much; nor could the most impatient nudienee find any 
sameness or repetition in the Hueei‘sslve arrivals, eiteli one 
of which adds an embarrassment to tlie ililemmii of J«»* 
seph Surface, and helps to clear up ilnme of hm vietinm. 
As the imbroglio grows beft»re our eyt»H, and every door of 
escape for tlie hypocrite is shut up, without even the eon^ 
rnon sentimental error of awakening comiidserniion for 
him, the most matU‘r“of*fact spectator oan Hefircely repress, 
even when carried along hy the inl.fia»st of the slory, a 
sensation of admiring wonder at the skill with wldefi nil 
those combinations are elLsiiHl. It is lefw triigii* tliiin Tar- 
tuffe, insomuch m (drgon'ii proftninil beliid, find llic darker 
guilt of the domestic traitor, move us tiiorw itiiefily ; iintl it 
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is not terrible, like the unveiling of la^o ; but uoitbor is it 
trivial, hs the ordinary disooveries of dccoitfiil wives and 
friends to whitdi we are accustomed on Ujc stage so goner- 
ally arc ; and the fine art witli which Bir Peter— something 
of an old cunnudgeon in the earlier scenes — is made unex- 
pectedly to reveal his bettor natun^., and thus prepare the 
way, iinawarcH, for the re-ostablishinent of his own happi- 
noHH at the moment when it seems entirely shattered, is 
worthy of tins highest praise. It would, no doubt, have 
Ixsen higher art could the dramatist have deceived his 
audiensse as wisll as tins personagea of the play, and made 
us also parties in the surprise of the discovery. But this is 
what no one has as yet attempted, not oven Shakspoare, 
and we have no right to object to Sheridan that we are in 
tine secret of Joseph’s baseness all the time, just as we are 
in the secret of Tartuiffo’s, and can with difficulty under- 
stand how it is that he deceives any one. There remains 
for the comedy of the future (or the tragedy, which, wher- 
ever the deeper chorda of life are touched, comes to very 
much tim mum thing) a still greater achievement — that of 
inventing im lago who shall deceive tine aucUence as well 
m the Othello upon whom he plays, and bo found otit 
only l>y us and our hero at the san^e moment. .Probably, 
ecmkl such a thing be done, the olfect would be too great, 
and the indignation and horror of the crowd, thus skilfully 
exeitcHl, produce a senmvtion beyond that which is permis- 
sible to fiction. But Hheridan does not deal with any 
tragical powers. Nothing deeper is within his reach than 
the momentary touch of real feeling witli which Lady 
Ttmle vindicates hersedf, and proves her capacity for bet- 
ter things. The gradual development of the situation, the 
unwilling agency of tlie deceiver in opening the eyes and 
touching the heart of the woman bo hopes to leduce, and 
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deariTig tha cliaraotor of lljo hrofijcr wli*>in Ih* to 

incrimiimte ; the confusion of his uiiiui an onr after an 
other so many (ian|!^en»tiH c‘lcnm*nts ronn* together; the 
chuckling malice of the ohi man, f‘ag<*r, half to exonerate! 
Josepli from the charge of fmsterity» half t*> betray his 
secret, little suspecting how nearly his tnvn (U-edit is in» 
volved; the stupefying distuay of the tiiselosuri' —are miin- 
agod with the most complt‘tc HUccesH. llje stauu! in in 
itself a Rucciuet drama, quite eomprehensihle even when 
detached from its context, and of the luglieHt efftHdivememH. 
So far as morals are coneenuHl, it is as linrinleHs as any 
equivocal situation can he. T<» !»e stire, tlie snggestioii <»f 
the little milliner is no more siuamry than the presence of 
Lady Teado is becoming to In^r reputatitm and duty ; but 
the utter confusion of the mrhemi*, imd the adniirnbie iiml 
unexpected turn given to the conclusion by her genuiiu! 
perooption of her folly arul Iwr husband’s merit, go m fur 
as is possible to neutralise all that is iirtnss in it. 
had been a temporary dould iw to w hether the MimtiM 
would catch the public fancy : there was none at id! iilatut 
this. 

The other great iictme, that in whicli C'harles Hurf«»e 
sells his pictures, hm qufditieH of a ilifTerent kimL It is 
less perfect and Tuom auggestive thiin most of Hheridarda 
work. We liave to m’.ei*pt the favourite type of the atage 
hero — the recklcttB, thought lesH, warm-himrtiHli impnwsiciro 
able spendthrift, as willing in give as he is averie to pay, 
scattering his wild oats by hiindfulii, wiwtiiig Ids life and 
his means in riotous living, yet easily toiichifd and ftill of 
kind impulses — before wo mi do justice to it Tills char- 
acter, wliatevor moralists may sii}% nlw’iiy* mid imibably 
always will retain a favoured pliwHi in llciioti. Thoiigti we 
know very well that in real life diwipaiioti doim mil le#|i 
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soft or promote gratitude and other p^enerona 
sentimentH, y(‘t wo are st.ill willing to believe that the riot- 
ous youth vvhos(‘ nnimul spirits carry him away into de- 
vious paths is at l)ottom better than the demure one who 
k(H^pH his |)(H‘.cadilloes out of sight of the world. Tlie 
eight(HUith century had no doubt on the subject. Cluirhis 
Surfacu*! is the light-hearted prodigal whose easy vices have 
brought him to the poitit of destruction. Whatever grave 
thoughts on the subject he may have within, he is resolute 
in (sarryiug o\it his gay career to tlie end, and ready to 
latigh in the face of ruin. A more severe taste might con- 
sidtu* his ligiit-lH‘art(Hlu(iHH swagger and his generosity prod- 
igality ; but we are expecd-ed on the stage to consider such 
<*.liaraid.(‘riHti(*s as far more fretjaently conjoined with a 
good heart than Hobri<ity and d(‘C(uu',y. The reckless young 
reprobate, at the lowest ebb of his fortune, ready to throw 
away ariythiug or everything, and exposing himself hope- 
lessly and all his follitw to the rich undo who has come to 
test him, coru'.iliates otir good opinion from the beginning 
by the nuU kindness with which he protects “ little Pre- 
mium,” the supposed moticydender, from tlie rude pleas- 
antries of his boon companions. Tlie touch of despera- 
tion which is in his gaiety without ever finding expres- 
sion in words enhances the effect of hia headlong talk and 
wild wit When hia companion, Careless, to whom it is 
all a good joke, complains, (''harles, I. haven’t a hammer; 
and wliat’s an auctionecu* without a hammer?” the mastiH' 
of the ruined house clutches, with a laugh, at the family 
podigfiH^, firmly and tightly encircling its roller, and throws 
that to him : Hero, Careless, you shall have no common 
bit of mahogany ; here’s the family tree for you, and you 
may knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree,” 
he crioa. Such a laugh raises echoes which wo wonder 
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wliother Shcriilan conteniplnUHl or hat! any thought of. 
As the prodigal rattles on, with alrnont Uh} tmmh .swing 
and way upon him in the tragi eomody of fatt% we are 
hurried along in the Htream of his wild gaiety with sym- 
pathy which he haa no right Uk 1110 aiuUence is all on 
his side from the first word Sir Oliver is a weak-headed 
old gontleman, not at all e<jual to Sir Teter, and in over- 
come with ludicrous ease and rnpitlity ; hut tfie ohatinaey 
of affectionate gratitude with whieli the hot-heaticul young 
fellow holds hy the portrait of his henefaetor, and the 
fine superiority with whie.h he puts all “litth' IVemium’s*'' 
ovcrturcH aside, without putting tm any newdairn virtue or 
pretensions to amendment, are in their way a mastt'rpiece. 
lie pretends no admiration for tin', distant unele, hut speaks 
of him as freely as of the oilier Hacrilhaa! imeimtors. ** The 
little ill-looking fellow over the settee’’ iwaikes no aenti- 
raent from him. He is (piite willing to draw a post^ohit 
upon Sir Oliver’s life, and to jest at him as a little nabob 
with next to no liver. Hut for all that, ti sort <if impu- 
dent fidelity, a reckless gratitude, is in the ruitiCHl prodi* 
gal. The equally reckless Init more eomposeil friend, wlio 
is ready to abet him in all his folly with the inditferenet! 
of an unconcerned hysUmder, the wondering eontempt of 
the Jew, the conmmlml and somewhat mamilin emotion of 
the once indignant uncle, surround the figure of the iwiig* 
goring gallant with the most felicitous hackgrouniL It is 
far less elaborate and (mmplicati'd than the <Himpanioii 
scone, but it is scarcely less suc’cesHful. 

It is a curious particular in the excellence of the piece, 
however, and scarcely a commendiilioit. we feiir, in the 
point of view of art, that these very striking scenes, m well 
as those in wluch tho mmndidmongeri hold iiieir atriuiitig 
conclave, may all ho detaelied from the rndtitig with tlii 
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|.n'(‘at(Nst osftHO aiul witlioiit any perceptible Iobs of intcrewt. 
Nnver waB tberc a drama which it waa m easy to taho 
to pitMU‘H, Tlic Hcreen Hceno in itaelf forma, an we have 
airc^ady poiiit<Ml out, a aucciriet and brilliant little per- 
Hn’inaricc which tl\o Him]>lc. atidionce conld understand; 
and though the otlun's might req\nre a word or two of 
preface, they are ea(‘h Buni(‘/Kmtly perfect in themaelvoB to 
admit of Beparation from the context. Jt says a great 
deal for the pow(‘r of the writer that this should be con- 
sistent with th<‘ geinn'nl int(‘r<‘st of the comedy, and that 
\vt‘ are aeanady (‘otis(‘iouH^ in the acting, of the looBeneas 
with which it hangs tog(‘tlun’, or the independence of the 
dilT(n’ent part-H. Slimndan, who w^aa not a playwn'iglit by 
«ci(mce, but rather hy nccide.nt, did not in all likelihood, 
in the exiihenmco of hiH strength, trouble himself with 
any stmiy of the laws that regulate drafimtic composition. 
TIu^ unities of time aTid phn^.c he prosorvoB, indeed, bccaiiso 
it suits him to do so ; the incidents of his pieces miglit all 
happen in a few lioiira, for anything we know, and with 
singularly liUle change of scene; but the close composition 
and interweaving of one part with another, which all 
cimmatistH ouglit, hut ho very few do, study, evidently cost 
him little thought. He has the <iuickest cyo for a situa- 
tion, and knows that nothing pleasos the playgoing pub- 
lic. so mucdi as a strong combination and climax; hut ho 
does not take the trouble to rivet the links of his chain or 
fit thorn very tdosrdy into each other, ft is a wonderful 
tribute to his power that, notwithstanding this looBoness of 
construction, few people object to allow to the School for 
Semdul the pro^eminenoo accorded to it by admiring con- 
temporaries as being the best modern English eomedy. 
IMiere is more nature and more story in She Stoops to 
(fonfucr ; but nothing so brilliant, so incisive, no such 
Ci 5 ^ 
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coiicentratioTi of all the foreen tif art, arnl like 

the sparkle of the dialogius th<‘ lavlish anti eiwe i>f tlietiou. 
Uoldsmith’s play, though prodtuHMi onlv tliree or four 
years before, is a generation ol<i«‘r in utninHpfuTi^ aiul sen- 
tiiiient; but it is the only one whieh lias proved a etoii- 
petitor with KSheridan’s great eoiinaiy, t)r that we <*nn (*om- 
pare with it. To go back to Shakspenre and place thi‘Ke 
brilliant studies of Society in tln^ eig!jte<*ntli century by 
the side of that radiant world of irnaginatitut whicdi took 
refuge in the woods of Arden, or foiunl a place in tlie en- 
chanted island, would he futile indeed. It would bt‘ little 
less foolish than to compare Sheridan's proh»gu«*H ami oc- 
casional verses witli the Alle(fm atid the Ptawmo, Nut 
to that region or near it <lid he ev(‘r reach. It was not 
his to sound the depths of human thought or mount to 
any height of fancy. liosalind and l'’roH|>ero w(»re out «»f 
hia reckoning altogether; but for a lively observation (»f 
what was going on upon the surface of life, witli mi (»e- 
casional step a little way — but only a little way— la^yond, 
and a fine instinct for the concentration of ineitlent and 
interest which make a striking driunatie mauie, mdmdy 
has excelled him, and very few indeed ref44!!i anything like 
the level of his power. 

This play, which the actors had begun to relienrse be- 
fore it was all written, was received by everybody con- 
nected with the theatre with excibunent iind applauw*. 
Garrick himself, it is said, aittnuled the refiearsiili, iiiul 
*^waa never known on any former cK^ciiait>n to be more 
anxious for a favourite piece.” The old actor threw him- 
self with generous warmth inb> the intere«t of the new 
dramatist, upon whom for the moment the glory of Dniry 
I.#ane depended. Moore quotes a note from him wlikdi 
proves the active interest he took in Hit* prcMluction of ih« 
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!if‘w play. A |i;(‘i)lJ(nnan who is aa mad as liimsalf ahoiit 
School,'' he. writciB, “ romarkod that the characters upon 
y'‘ stage at y** falling of screen stand too long before 
th(‘y speak. I thought so too y® first night: he said it 
l^’m satnc on y‘' 2nd, and was remark’d by others: tho’ 
they should he astonish’d and a little petrify’d, yet it may 
bo carry M to too gre^at a length.” His affectionate inter- 
terest is still furtluT proved by the prologue, in which he 
speaks of Hluu'idun with a .sort of paternal admiration : 

“ Is our young bard so yo\ing to think that he 
(hui stop the full spring-tkle of calmnnyV 
Knows he tins world so little, and its trade? 

Alas I the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

Bo strong, so swift, tho numster there’s no gagging: 

Cut Btuuidal’s ht'ad oft, still the tongue is wagging. 

Frond of yotir smiles, once lavishly bestowed, 

Again our young Don Quixote takes tho road ; 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen, 

And He(?ks tho hydra, Beandal, in his den. 

For ycnir applause all perils he would through — 
lie’ll fight— that’s write — a caballoro true, 

Till every drop of hlood—that’s Ink — is spilt for you.” 

It is a ludicrous circiimstanco in tho history that an 
attempt was made after Bheridau’s death, and by no less 
strange a hand than that of his first biographer, Watkins, 
to question the authorship of the School for Scandal, 
which, according to this absurd story, was tho composi- 
tion of an anonymous young lady, who sent it to the 
management of Drury Lane shortly before her death, an 
event of which Bheridan took advant^ige tc prodace her 
work as his own ! That any reasonable creature could 
be found to give vent to such a ridiculous fiction is an 
evidence of human folly and malignity more remarkable 
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than any in the play, and lauji^dinhly appri^priatc^ m (Mni- 
ncctcd with it — m if Sir Ilmjarnin liat‘khit«' had rinen 
from the grave to avenge himaelf- 

It is needless to add that the p(»pularity whitdi lias 
never failed for more than a eenturv attcanh'd the first 
production of the great taanedy. It brought baek prim- 
perity with a bound to the theatn*, which hiui been strug- 
gling in vain under Biieridan’s tnaiiagement agaiiiHt, no to 
apeak, Sheridan himself at ('ovent (hirden, in tfse shape 
of the MivaLs and iJnenna, Two jaairn after its first pro- 
duction it is noted in the hooks of tin* theatre that ‘Mh<* 
School for SciimhtI damped the tu‘w pit*ees/^ Ni»t fling 
could stand against it, and the aeeount of the* nigfitly re- 
ceipts shows with what nteadinesH it eontiuued to fill the 
treasury, which had been sinking to a low'er and h»wer ebb. 

Many attempts were made at the time, arnl have been 
made since, to show how and frotn wh«mi Slieridan de- 
rived his ideas: a more justifiahle appropriati<m tlnm tliat 
of the play entire, though perhaps ii still more disagree- 
able imputation, since many wlio wouhi iM»t give eretlit to 
the suggestion of a literary erime ami wludesome rob- 
bery would not hesitate %o believe the lesser aeetmation. 
Plagiarism is vile, and everywhere to be ctimhunmHl ; but 
it is an easy exerclHO of the eriti<'id fmniUv, ami out' in 
which, in all generations, aonm of the smaller profimsors of 
the craft find a congtmial flehi of hdamr, to ferret out re- 
semblances in irnaginativo composititum, which iirit m nat- 
ural as the rcHernhlanccB between memlierK of the aiiino 
race, were it not for the invidious suggestion tliiit the one 
is a theft from the other. It wtmhi be nearly im nmmt- 
able to say that tlie family air and feattiren of a nobk 
house were stolen from the ancastow of the wtrri©. It Ii 
suggested accordingly that Joseph and Clmrlei Snrfaeo 
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cuino from Tom Jotm and JBliJil; that Mrs. Malaprop was 
perhaps Mrs. Slii)-slop, or perhaps a sort of hash of Miss 
Tnbitha Ih’aniblo and her waiting- maid ; and oven that 
tiic aimising moetings of the School for Scandal were a 
rcih‘ctiou from the Mmmihrope, Tliorc will always bo 
some who will take a pleasure in depreciating the origi- 
nality of an author in this way; but it is scarcely necessary, 
now that Sheridan himself has beiioinc a classic, to take 
any troubh^ in pointing out the pettiness of such criticism, 
HO far as he is comuirned. Like Molibre, he took his own 
when*, he found it, with an inalienable right to do so which 
no reasonahlo ami competent literary tribunal would ever 
deny. Tlu^ process by which one idea strikes fire upon 
another and helps to hand the light of imagination along 
the line, is a natural aud noble one, bonoiirable to every 
mind which has to do with it, and as unlike the baseness 
of litm’ary robbery or imitation as any natural growth and 
evolution can be. It is, iiuicod, one of the finest offices of 
the poet to awaken smouldering thoughts in other intcl- 
ligenccJH, and strike off into the darkness as many varied 
scintillations of kindriHi liglit as the race can produce. A 
curious insUmce of the ease with which accusations of this 
Bort are made, hh well as of how a small slander will ex- 
tend and spread, is to be found, of all places in the world, 
in the record made by Samuel Rogers of the conversa- 
tions of (yliarles James Fox. Sheridan, among other ap- ,, 
propriations, liad been supposed to take tlic idea of Sir 
Oliver’s return from his own mother’s novel of Sidney 
Biddulph, He might for that matter have taken it from 
a hundred novels, since no incident was more hackneyed. 

** Tlio light Sidney Biddulph one of the best novels of the 
age,” Rogers reports Fox to liave said. “ Sheridan denied 
having read it, though the plot of his School for Scandal 
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was borrowed froiu it.” Hlr Peter lVa/.l«* « hall, wirudi, 
after missing Charles Surface, ^‘strui'k against a little, 
bronze Shakspeare that hUkhI ovan* ilu* fireplace, glaneetl 
out of the window at a right angle, aiid woiiiHUnl the 
postman who was Just ctuuing to the door with a double 
letter from Northaiiiptonshirt*,” wan searc^ely a iiuire h\u> 
cossful example of the ampliheatiou of report than tlus. 
It is not to be supposed that Fox meant any hanu to his 
friend and sometime colleagiui; hut lint expausiiui i»f the 
original statement, that tlui idea of the Indian iinehi's nv 
turn came from this source, to the h<»hi assert ii>n tliat the 
plot of the School for Scamlul was ht^rrowcd friUn it, ta 
worthy of Lady Bnoerwell Imrself. 

The play was not published in atty atithorised editiiui 
during Sheridan’s lifetime, probably beciuise it was more 
to bis profit, according to tlieatrical regulalituis, that it 
should not bo so— though Sheridan’s grand statement that 
he bad been nineteen years endeavouring to satisfy him* 
self with the stylo of the Schrntl for Smudni^ ami had 
not succeeded,” may bo tiikcn as the reamuj if tlit» reiuler 
chooses. He was sufficiently <lilatory and fastitlioiis to 
have made that possible. It was, however, printi‘d in Ihde* 
lin (which was the great m^at of literary ifiracy hefiire the 
Union, when it shifUid farther west), from a tnipy which 
Sheridan had sent to his sister, Mrs. I^tfimu, ** to be dia«* 
posed of for her owm advantitge to the managtir of the 
Dublin theatre.” Almost immediately after its |iroihic!- * 
tion severd of the scenai were ** aclii|iled ” and fictcnl in 
France; and it has since been printed, not cmly in innu- 
merable editions in England, but tritishiti'^d into every 
European language. Nor m there, wa may my, any mm 
play, unattended by special itimuktion of nilventilioini in- 
terest, which is still so certain of tecuring ** a good IitniRC.” 
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III the same year in winch this masterpiece came into 
being’, and moved by the same necessities, Sheridan pro- 
duced the last of his dramatic compositions — a work 
which has, perliaps, occasioned more innocent amusement 
and cordial laughter than any other of the kind in the 
ianguage, and has furnished us with more allusions and 
illustrations than anything else out of Shakspearo. The 
ihltlc is, of all Sheridan's plays, tlio one which has least 
claim to originality. Although it is no copy, nor can be 
ae.cused of plagiarism, it is the climax of a scries of at- 
tempts desctuiding downwards from the Elizabethan era, 
whtm the Ktdghi of the Burning Pestle was performed 
amid the running commentaries of the homely critics; 
and it could scarcely have died out of the recollection of 
Sheridan’s audience that Fielding had over and over again 
made the same attempt in the previous generation. But 
what his prcdeccsHors had tried with dijffcront degrees of 
success— or failure — Sheridan accomplished triumphantly. 
The humours of the Pehearsaly still sufficiently novel to 
himself to retain all their whimsical originality, he alone 
had the power so to sot upon the stage that all that is 
ludicrous in dramatic representation is brought before us 
—but with so much dramatic success that the criticism 
becomoB only a more subtle kind of applause, and in the 
act of making the theatre ridiculous ho makes it doubly 
attractive. This amusing paradox is carried out with 
the utmost skill and boldness. In the School for Scan- 
dal Bhcridan had held his audience in delighted suspense 
in scone after scene which had merely the faintest link 
of connexion with the plot of his play, and did little more 
than interrupt its action. But in the now work ho held 
the stage for nearly half the progress of the piece by the 
mere power of pointed and pungent remarks, the keen 
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intercliaugOH of witty tiilk^ tlio iHTHtHuiUty tif threo or ' 

four individuals nut HutFioii'iitly dovolu|nHl to bo cnnwid- ! 

erod as itnperBonations of olianiotor, aiui with ut>t!driK to | 

do but to deliver tht‘ir ct»innu‘ntH uptm iniittorH (»f literary i 

iritercHt Rarely has a |jjreaU‘r feat Ihhui perhuintHl on j 

the sUige. Wc are told that Sir Frtdful llai^iarj wan in- f 

tended for Cmnb{*rliunh that Dauiijle nieimt KtuinduHly elms 
and that this it was that ^ave tlu* ehief interent to tin* first I 

portion of the play. Ihit what diil the imiltitude eare , 

about ( -uinberlaiHl I Shouhl it oeeur U* any idever play* \ 

wright of our day to prtHluce upon the ntage a <!nneHture i 

of one of our poetH*— we Iiuinbly thank 1 leaven, nuieh great- , 

cr personages tlmn (hanberland— a eultiviited ainlienee for j 

the first two or three nights might enjoy ii»e travesty. Hut I 

London, on the whoh', when it had <»nee garni at the imi- » 

tated great man, would turn away without an attempt to 
suppress the yawn whieh displayed its Imliflerenee, No 
popular audience anywhere would be movetl l^j such an asc- 
pediont— -and only a popular audienee can mnnirt^ tlie suc- 
cess of a play. It was not (hmiberland ; it was not the t!»e- ^ 

atrical entluisiast represented by Dangle, Nothing c^an be i 

more evaneseent than successes produced by Hindi meanH. 

And this was a vigorous and healthy success, not an affair 
of the coteries. It is all the more aslonisbirig hecauHu the 
play on words is some w lint elaborate, the speeches in iniiny i 

oases long-winded, and the subjects iliseiisHed t»f m» general | 

human interest Indeed, Mr. .Pnff''s elahoriito dest^riplion ! 

of puflBng, when aubjected to the ttst <if rending, is, it must j 

be confessed, a little tedious: which is, of nil tint mm of ^ 

the stage, tlie most unpardonable. Hupposiiig any young I 

dramatist of the present day to carry such a piece to a 
stage manager, we can imagine tlie consternation with 
which his proposal would be received. Wliat! takii up 
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llio time of the public with a diacusaiou of literary squab* 
bic8, and the puwsion of an irate author attacked by the 
prcHH I— <^xp(‘ct the world to be amused by the presentation 
upon tlK‘ Hta^c twen of the most caustic of Saturdaij Re- 
vivwer,s\ the sharpest operator of the nineteenth century, 
although in the very ae.t of baiting a playwright! Tlie 
young experimentalist would be shown to the door with 
the utmost c(‘lerity. His manuscript would not even bo 
uuroll<‘d — in all probability his theatrical friend would 
r(‘ad him a lecture upon his utter misconception of tho 
])urpoHes of the stage. My dear sir,” we can imagino 
him saying, with that mixture of blandness and impatience 
with which a |>ractit*al man encounters an idealist/* there 
(Minnot be a greater mistake than to suppose that the world 
cares for what literary persons say of each other. Your 
testy old gentleman might be bearable if ho had a dangh- 
t(u* to marry, or a son to disinherit ; but all this noise and 
fury about a review I Tut I tho audience would be bored 
to death.” And so any sensible adviser would say. Yet 
Hir Fre.tfiil, between his two tormentors, and the cheerful 
bustle and assured contidence of Mr. Ihilf, have held their 
ground when hundreds of sensational dramas have drooped 
and died. Nevm* was a more wonderful literary feat. Tho 
art of pulliug has been carried to a jierfection unBuspccted 
by Mr. Puff, and not one person in a thousand has tho 
most remote idea who Cumberland was; but The Critic is 
as delightful as over, and we listen to the gentlemen talk 
ing with as much relisli as our grandfathers did. Nay, the 
simplest-minded audience, innocent of literature, and per* 
haps not very sure what it all moans, will still answer to 
the toucli and laugh till they cry over tho poor author’s 
wounded vanity and the woes of Tilburina. Shakapeare, 
it IB evident, found tho machinery cumbrous, and gave up 
5 ^ 
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the idea of makinpj Bly and hia tnovkvr^ wntidi tlie 
of the Tavutuj t^hrew; luid rH‘aunin!it unti Fh‘tt‘!H*r 
lose our intercBt altogether in their lougnlrawii ttui In 
though tlie firnt idea of it in etiiuh'nl In the highest degree. 
Nor could Fielding keep the atnge with his uCt re|H*ided 
efforts, notwithHtanding the wit and p«»int uf uuiny uf hi.s 
dialogues. But Sheridan at hint, after hu inanv atfenipts, 
found out the. right vein. It in evident In* iht^ ehsats 
nuide in his own boyhotai that tint subjeet Innl at trailed 
him from a very early periotL II in lively satire^ keen an 
lightning, but harndess as tlm fhiHhing td the summer 
storm which has no thunder in it» tiudn tint ev4*ry ereviee 
in the theatrical nmil. When he hiw turned the iiutlmr 
outside in, and exposed all his Httie weakiiesses (not with- 
out a sharper touch here, for it is Mr. Ihiff, the inventor of 
the art of advertising as it was in tluwe tintleveiopinl days, 
and not any better man, wiio fllis the place of t!ie huccchs- 
ful dramatist), ho turns to the play itself with the same 
delightful perception of its idmurditiim. The hits itf dia- 
logue which are interposed sparkle like diamonds: 

<< Snm. Pray, Mr. Puff, how came Hir (Itrktopher Ihuuui nevtT to 
ask that question before ? 

“ Biff. What, before the play began f How the plague could be f 

“ Dandle. That'S true, Tfaith 

And again : 

*^Bangk. Mr. Fuff, as he knows all this, wlij (lc»i Sir Walter go 
on tolling liim f 

^^Bff. But the audiencse are not supposed to know anything of 
the matter, are tht'y P 

True; but I think you matiagt ill: for thiiw oertidtily 
appears no reason why Sir Walter should Imi »«> wmoHinkmlive. 

**A/. ’Fore Gad, now, that it one of thi mtut ungraltful obi©^ 
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vatioiiR T (^vot beard ! — for tbes less inducement he has to tell all this, 
the more I think you ought to bo obliged to him, for Tni sure you’d 
know nothing of the matter witliout it. 

Damjle, That’a very true, upon my word.” 

In tliCHC iiiterpolationB every word tolls; but there is 
no malice in the laughing champion who strikes so full 
in the centre of the shield, and gets such irresistible fool- 
ing ont of the dillicnltioH of his own art It is amus- 
ing to reniemlxsr — though Leigh Hunt, in his somewhat 
shrill and bitter sketch of vShcridan, points it out with 
unfriendly xeal— that the sentimental dreams which ho 
afterwards prepared for the stage were of the very order 
which he hero exposed to the laughter of tlie world, *‘lt 
is observable, and not a little edifying to observe,” says 
this critic, “ that when those who excel in a spirit of satire 
above everything else come to attempt serious specimens 
of the poetry ami romance whoso exaggerations they ridi- 
cule, they make ridiculous mistakes of their own, and of 
the very sartio kind: no allied in habitual want of faith 
with want of (til kUjher power. The stylo of the Stranger 
is poor and pigk-thank (uiough; hut Plzarro in its highest 
flights is downright booth at a fair* — a tall, spouting gentle- 
man in tinsel.” The words in italics arc worthy of Joseph 
Surface. Ihit the more sympathetic reader will bo glad to 
remember that Pizarro has passed out of the recollection 
of the world so com|)letely that no one but a biographer 
or unfriendly critic wotild ever think nowadays of associat- 
ing it with Hheridan’a tiame. Serious specimens of poetry 
and romance” wore entirely out of his way. The most 
extravagant of his admirers hfis never claimed for him 
any kimlred with the Hhakspearian largeness which makes 
I^ear and Touchstone members of the same vast family. 
That Sheridan himself, when driven to it, foU into the 
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lowest deptlis of tlrimmtic iioihI luit injure uur ap- 

preciation of Ilia delightful iiud lightdieiirtiHl riUH'kerj and 
exposure of all its false etfeets. In 77^r In* in at tlio 

height of his powers; his keen sense tjf the ridieuloua 
might have, though we do ijt»t i-htim it fm* him, a moral 
aim, and be directed to the reformation of t!ie tlnuitre; 
but his first inspiratit>n came from Iuh own tmjoyment of 
the humours of the stage ami perta*ption of its whimsical 
incongruities. Nt> dtmbt, however, he wan weiginnl down 
by the preposterous dramas wliich were submitted U> him 
for the use of the company at Urnry l#ane wlien lie Inatke 
forth into this brilliant piece of fun ami mockery* It 
afforded a most useful lt*sson to the dramatical writers 
then abusing their prerogative and filling tlie stage with 
bathos and higidiown folly ; ami there is mi Ymmni why 
wo should refuse to Hheridan the credit tif a go<ui jmr|Kme, 
fis well as (ff a most amusing and in no way ill niiturad 
extravaganssa, admirably true, mo far m it goes, ami skim- 
ming the surface of society and of some thivelopimmis of 
human nature with an unerring haml 

Another of the many strange lumcdotes tolil of Hher- 
idan’a dilatoriness and headhmg nice iigaiuHt time nt the 
end is connected with the compoHititm 7%0 f Vi/ir* It 
is perfectly in keeping with las eliaracter, but it must not 
bo forgotten that it was his policy to suffer such tidea to 
bo current, and even to give thmn a certnin luncnirit of 
justification. The CrUk was iinmnuiced tind tidkcci of 
long before its completion, nay, before it was lieguti— not 
a singular event, perhaps, in driimatic expi^rience. It was 
then sent to the theatre in detaelieil »einu», iw had been 
the case with the Sclami Jhr Smmhi, Fiiiiilly a deflnlto 
date was fixed for its iippearnmm— Ihii 30tti of October; 
but when the 26th h^ arrived the work, to the despair 
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of everybody connected with tbe theatre, was still incom- 
plete. 

We quote from Skeridanianay an anonymous publica- 
tion, intended to make up the deficiencies of Moore’s life, 
the followintij aeeoiuit of the atnusing expedient by which 
the conclasion was accomplislmd : 

“ Dr. Ford and Mr. Linley, tlio joint proprietors, began to get ner- 
vous and iiueasy, and tlnj actors were absolutely mi dhtspoivy espe- 
cially King, who was not only stage.inanago.r, but had to play Pulf. 
'I’o him was assigmsl the duty of hunting down and worrying Sher- 
(<la,u about tin* last Hccn(‘. Day after day passed, until the last day 
()ut two arriv<‘d, and still it did not make its appearance. At last Mr. 
Idnhy, who, being his fatherun-law, was pretty well aware of his 
habits, hit upon a stratagem. A night rcdiearsal of Tlie. Critic was 
order(«i, and Hheridan, having dhual with I/mloy, was prevailed to go. 
When they were on the stage King whispered to Sheridan that ho 
had something particular to communicate, and bogged ho would step 
Into the secemd greenroom. Aeeordirigly Sheridan went, and found 
there a table, with pens, itik, and paper, a good firo, an arm-chair at 
the table, and two bottles of claret, with a dish of anchovy sand- 
wiches. The moment he got into the room King stopped out and 
locked the <loor; immediately after which Linley and Ford came up 
and told the author that until he had written the scone ho would be 
kept where he was. Sheridan took this decided measure in good 
part : he ate the auchovies, huished the claret, wrote the scene, and 
laughed heartily at the itigenuity of the contrivance.” 


Wc have tin* 1 (^hh compunction in quoting an anecdote, 
vouched for only by anonymous witnesHCs, that there can 
ho litth^ doubt it was a kind of story wliich Sheridan 
would have given no contradiction to. The dash of sud- 
den creation making up for long neglect of duty was the 
conventional mode of procedure for such a man. To dis- 
cuss tlie immorality of such a mode of action would be 
altogether out of place hero. Every evasion of duty is 
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due to some sort of M‘liKlini*s . ; hu! \\w world has always 
been indulgent, (up to a emliun point) tin* ind4»len! ami 
vagrant clmriieter which is conjoimMl with a capacity fi>r 
great work in an eincrgem-y. amh hun^ us the thing in 
done, and done* witli stn*h briiltam-y at, lad, will (’otidoue 
any irregularity in the tloing of it. 

The result, it is said, <»r 77o' fVaVm was immeiliately 
appareut. For sonu* titm‘ after its productiorj the oh! type 
of tragedy heeaiue iinposHiblta at lea^t at I>rary l^uie. 
l)ranias in whieh ‘Hhe hert»ine was found to !»c buM'stalhHl 
by Tilburina'’ <a)uid not be any great loss t<» tlie stage; 
and it is aumsing to realist* tin* aspect of an audience fresli 
from The Cntic^ when such a trngiHly wuis placetl on the 
boards, while tiuj spectutors vainly struggled to shut (Uit 
a recollection of the (Jovernor oppimlng his honour to all 
the fteductiorm of his daughter, WhiskerandoH refusing 
o to die again ox\ any entn^aty, front ilieir rniiuis. It vvjih 
little wonder if all the craft were fuimms, and the att thorn 
— whose productionH were chtmed hy laughter friun the 
stage — could not fuul any abuse bitter enough for Sher- 
idan. 

There w^m, unfortunately, very good cuuse for complaint 
on other grounds. To speak of his habit h of businesH as 
being bad w<ndd be almurd, for lie batl no business habits 
at all. Ilis nmnagement of the theatre wheti it fell into 
his hands was as tiiscreditable m tumhl be. He ullowed 
evorytliing to go tt> eonfusiim, and letters ami the inatm- 
scripts submitted to him, ami every application relating to 
the theatre, to aceumulate, till vwn the che«|nes fi»r which 
he sent to his treasuryt and winch lie hinl a tiumwind umm 
for, were confoutuUMl in the genend heap and lost tii him, 
till some recurring incident or iiiiportunate applicant made 
an examination of these stores ii necessity. It k iomt- 
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^vhat (lilllouK. to make out how far and how lon^, or if 
he was himself responsible for the stage-management; 
but all the business of the theatre wont to confusion in his 
haruls, and it would appear that at first at least the com- 
pany took example by tlie disorderly beliavioiir of their 
head. (Jarrick, who had hoped so highly from the new 
proprietor anti done so much for him, had to apologise as 
he could for a state of things wliich looked like chaos 
come again. “ Everybody is raving against Slieridan for 
his supineness,” cries one of (larrick’s correspondents; and 
the unfortunate Hopkins, the prompter, whose *‘Amen!” 
upon the end of the manuscript wo have described, affords 
ns a picturt!! of the kingdom of misrule which existed at 
Drury Lane which is pitiful enough : 

“We played last night Mach Ado About J^othing" [writes this 
nmrtyr), “and had to make an apology for the three principal parts. 
About twelve o’clock Mr. Honderflon sent word that ho v\ra8 not able 
to play. We got Mr. Louis, from Oovent Garden, who supplied the 
part of Beneditdt. Soon after Mr. Parsons sent word ho could not 
play. Mr. Moody supplied the part of Dogberry ; and about four in 
the afternoon Mr. Vernon sent word he could not play. Mr. Mattock 
supplied his part of Halthazar. I thought niysolf very happy in get- 
ting these wide gaps so well 8toj)pcd. In the middle of the first act 
a nicssage was iwonght to tne that Mr. Lamash, who was to play the 
part of Boraehio, was not eome to the house. I had nobody then 
who could go on for it, so I was obliged to out two scenes in the first 
and second act entirtdy out, and get Mr. Wrighton to go on for the 
piecti. At length wo got the play over without the audience finding 
it out. Wes had a very had house. Mr. Paraons is not able to play 
in the for Scandal to-morrow night: do not know how we 

Hhall be able to settle that. I hope the pantomime may prove suc- 
cessful, and release us from this dreadful situation.” 

This was the condition into which the orderly and well- 
governed theatre had fallen soon after Garrick resigned 
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into Sheri(kti’'« younger aiul» im he hopinh ln’*t t4*r hiuulH— 
the young IIonnilcH who wim ti> hiu*ci‘i*il ukl Athui in mv- 
tying the weight of the great tintlertaking on hi« fthotil- 
ders, bin kingdom and iuitht»rity. The receipt j4, that infal- 
lible thennonKiter of tluuitncfd HtHui hegim tu faih 

and everything threatened destruction, wliicli \%m averUai 
violently by the product i<»n one after tin* other of Hlnn*- 
idan's two playa, only to fall Imek into wilder chaon afti^r' 
wards. For some part td this time tin* f‘lder .Sheriilan- - 
who, after tlieir reconeilintion, inni i'ngagtnl w ith hin ?4oti 
as one of tin* memherH of the eotnpauv vvan ntage nuina' 
ger. It is pleasant tt> see the claiiuH of nature thus inv 
knowlcdged, and to have this practical pnaif that Hlnu*- 
idan still belicve<l in Ida father's talents ami capabilities ; 
but it docs not aemn to have been a ft»rtuiinte attempt. 
Thomas Sheridan is Raid to have hvmt m limt’sh m his son 
was easy and disorderly. His htgltcni etTort in his profes- 
sion bad been made in the lu»pe of rivalling the great 
actor, with whoso name and fame and idl the traditions of 
his method Drury f^me w’lis filleth He was im elocution- 
ist, and believed salvati<m to di*|>end iipotj a certiiin meM- 
nre of delivery whieli he had himsf^lf ‘mvented and per- 
fected, and concerning whitdj he was at once an entlitwiast 
and a pedant To intnuhiee smdi a man to the little 
despotism of a tlmatre, ami set him over the iimiiilmrs of 
ati opposite faction in his art, was, even when temperetl by 
the mildness of Li nicy, a clesperate expedient, and his reign 
did not last very long, Whetln^r it retnrntHl to Hlieritliin's 
own shiftless hands before n more mmipi^leiil tieiid was 
found it is difficult to make out ; hut at nil events it was 
long enough under his disorderly sway to turn everything 
upside down. The ridiculous story referred to above 
about the authorship of the S^hmi Jhr Sftmdai wai mip* 
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ported by tlio complaints of authors whose inauuscript 
dramas liad never boon returned to them, and to whom it 
was easy to say tliat Slieridan had stolen their best ideas 
and made use of them as his own. A portion of one of 
thc^ lirst scenes in The Critic^ which is now out of date, 
and which, indeed, many people may read without any 
r(*al understanding of what it refers to, makes special refer- 
ence to complaints and animadversions of this kind. Sir 
hVi^tful announces that ho has sent his play to Covent 
(hirden : 

Sneer, f should have thought, now, it would have been bettor 
east (as the actors call it) at Drury Lauc. 

Frd, Oh hid, no! never send a play there while I live. 
Hark ’ye [ wJmjm's 

Sneer, Writes himself I I know he does — 

“ Sir Frti. I say nothing. I take away from no man’s merit, am 
hurt at no man’s good-fortune. I say nothing. But this I will say : 
through all my knowledge of life I have observed that there is not a 
passion so strongly rooted in the human heart as envy. 

A^mer. X believe you have reason for what you say, indeed. 

M'd, BeHideH—I can tell you it is not always safe to leave a 
play in the hands of those who write themselves. 

^^A%ecr. What! they may steal from them, my dear Plagiary? 

**Sir Fret Steal ! to be sure they may; and, egad I serve your best 
tlioughts as gipsies do stolen children, disfigure them to make them 
pass for their own — 

** Sneer, But your present work is a sacrifice to Melpomene, and 
he, you know- — 

^^Slr Fret That’s no security: a dexterous plagiarist may do any- 
thing. Why, sir, for aught 1 know, he might take out some of the 
best things in my tragedy and put thorn into his own comedy.” 

Thus it is apparent Sheridan himself was perfectly con- 
scious of the things that were said about him. He gave 
no contradiction, it is said, to the absurd story about 

tlie School for Scandal— how should he? To such an 
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extraordinary nncnHaiion a <’«»iittnn|»tuou?4 nilonoo was tlio 
boat anawor. But it in witli an fiisv a iaugh 

of the uiOHt ohoerfui niouk«*ry, that lu^ tho bii« 

ter gOHsip which miggchtH the ttUHafencHH of ieaving nmnu- 
acripta in bin hatuiH. Me wan not hiiuHolf asljiimcal of 
hia Bina in tiiiH rcBjan't Ilin !nig letters all juinblcd 
together, hia table covered with papers, the Huitora who 
waited in vain for a hearing, the husinesH that was done 
by fits and starts in the interval of his other engageinentH 
— all this did not nlTect his eonHcience. i’und)erland, as 
if to prove his identity with SlieriilatEs sketeh, (h*s(*rihc‘8 
in a letter to (tarriek the ways <if the new iniinager; and 
the reader will m?e hy this brief paragmidi how like was 
the portrait “ I read/' said tln^ <lraniatl»t, ** the tragedy 
in the ears of the performers on Fr'ulay morning. 1 was 
highly flattered by the audience, hut your auec^easor in the 
management ia not a representntivt^ of your |K»lita atten- 
tion to authors on such occasions, for lie came in yawning 
at the fifth act with no other apoltigy than having mit up 
two nights running. It gave me not the slightest offimee, 
as I put it all to the habit of dissipation and indolence; 
but 1 fear his office will suffer from want of due atten- 
tion,” Sir Fretful adds. 

This was within a few years of Sheridan's entry upon 
the property and rosponsihility of the thimtrci. All tliat 
he possessed — whicdi means ail that he haii by tnirinmlous 
luck and by mysterious means, wltieh tm one lifm ever 
been able to fathom, scraped together— was emlmrked in 
it. It had enabled him to enter at once upon a way of 
living and into a sphere of society in which the son of the 
needy player and lecturer, tlia idle youth of Bath, without 
a profession or a penny— -the rasli lover who Iml marrltid 
without the most distant prospect of being able to main- 
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tain lu8 wife, yet hanglitily forbidden her to exercise her 
profession and maintain him — could never have expected 
to find liimselL If ever man had an inducement to de- 
vote himself to the cultivation of tlic extraordinary oppor- 
tunities which had been thus given to him, it was he. 
Ihit ho had never been trained to devote himself to any- 
thing, and the prodigality of good -fortune which had 
fallen upon him turned his head, and made him believe, 
no doubt, that everything was to be as easy as the begin- 
ning. Garrick had made a great fortune from the the- 
atre, and there was every reason to suspect that Sheridan, 
BO easily proved the most successful dramatist of his day, 
might do still more. But Sheridan, alas I had none of 
the.^ qualities which were requisite for this achievement; 
even in composition ho had soon reached the length of 
his tether. Twice he was able to make up brilliantly by 
an almost momentary eifort for the bad effects of his care- 
hjBsnesa in every practical way. But it is not possible for 
any man to go on doing this for ever, and the limit of 
his powers was very soon reached. If he had kept to his 
own easy trade and sphere, and refrained from public life 
and all its absorbing cares, would ho have continued peri- 
odically to re-make his own fortune and that of the the- 
atre by a new play ? Who can tell ? It is always open 
to the spectator to believe that such might have been the 
case, and that Sheridan, put into harness like a few greater 
spirits, might have maintained an endless stream of pro- 
duction, as Shakspearo did. But there are indications of 
another kind which may lead critics to decide differently. 
Sheridan’s view of life was not a profound one. It was 
but a vulgar sort of drama, a problem without any depths 
— to be solved by plenty of money and wine and pleasure, 
by youth and high spirits, and an easy lavishness which 
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was called liberality, or oven |^4‘neroMity m ««'f’a>iion wTvetl 
But to Sheridan there wim nntliinijf to find out in it, any 
more than tiiere in anything to find out in the cdyiriieterM of 
hi.H playn. He hiui nottung tt» >»i4y further. Lady IVa/ji^'n 
eany penitence, her luiHliaiHl’Ti piinlon, aeldeved by tin* ole- 
gant turn of Iut head neen tlmaigh the opiui door, ami thi* 
entry of Oharlen Surfiiee into id! the good thingn of 
life, in recunipenHe hu* an inmdent atirl of e«ntdeHi*t*nding 
gratitude to Iuh egtdiHtlnil tdd unele, were all he knew on 
this great mihjeei. And when that was mdii he had ttirmal 
round upon the Htage, tlu^ autHem*i% the aetorM, ami the 
■writers who cat4*ri‘d ft»r them, ami made fun of them all 
with the broademt mirth, ami eiimy imiifferenee to wliat 
might come after* What waa there nmre for Idm to any I 
The Chiik^ so far m the imptilmj of creative energy, or 
what, for want of a lmtt4‘r wo call geiutm, was mm-* 
corned, was Sheridaifs last word. 

It was during tliis periwl of lawleasnewi and misrule 
at Drury, while cither Hheridiin litmindf or his father 
was holding tlia seeptni of tiiireasoii then% that Uiirriek 
died. He had rctimd from the theatre only ii few years 
before, and had watched it with atiicious interest ever 
since, no doubt deeply disappointiHl by the fiiilure of 
the hopes which he had founded upon the new |»ro' 
priatorship and tlm brilliant young siiliaiittite wlnmt 
ho had helped to put into his own pliiee. Hlieridim fo!^ 
lowed him to the grave as chief iiimiriiCf««*atid Ids itripreH-- 
sionablo nature being strongly touiditil by the dimiti of 
the man who had Imcn so giMid to him, itiiil up 

for a day or two, and wr<itti a monmly t4> Ciirriek’i iimin^ 
ory, which met with much applaui® in iu day. It wm 
seemly that some tribute should bti paid to the great 
actor’s name in tlm tlieatre of which h® liad for no long 
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been tbe life and soul, tbongb Sheridan’s production of 
his own poem at the end of the play which was then run- 
ning, as an independent performance and sacrifice to the 
maned of his predecessor, was a novelty on the stage. It 
was partly said and partly sung, and must have been on 
the whole a curious interlude in its solemnity amid the 
bustle and animation of the evening’s performance. As a 
poem it is not remarkable, but it is the most considerable 
of Sheridan’s productions in that way. The most charac- 
teristic point in it is the complaint of the evanescence of 
an actor’s fame and reputation, which was very appropriate 
to the moment, though perhaps too solemn for the occa- 
sion. After recording the honours paid to the poet and 
painter, he contrasts their lasting fame with the temporary 
reputation of the heroes of the stage : 


“ The actor only shrinks from time’s award ; 

Feeble tradition is his mem’ry’s guard ; 

By whose faint breath his merits must abide, 
Unvouch’d by proof — ^to substance unallied I 
E’en matchless G-arrick’s art to heaven resign’d. 

No fix’d effect, no model leaves behind! 

The grace of action, the adapted miea, 

Faithful as nature to the varied scene ; 

The expressive glance whose subtle comment draws 
Entranced attention and a mute applause ; 

Gesture whicli marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A sense in silence and a will in thought ; 

Harmonious speech whose pure and liquid tone 
Gives verse a music scarce confess’d its own. 

* * 

All perishable ! like th’ electric fire, 

But strike the frame— and as they strike expire; 
Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

Its fragrance charms the sense and blends with mr. 
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Where, thoJi-— whili* Hunk in rnhf iIih iiv In* 

Ami pale wlipne for over aealM thone vvvh 
Where w the hlent memorhil that mmtire?* 

Our (Sarrick’H fame? Whom* b the trunt ? ’ftM ytuirn !” 

No Olio would grudj^e (larriek id! tho honour thnt oould 
be paid him on the at4tge where he hmi lu'en iiuportnnt 
a figure. But that tin^ fame uf the aetor hlnmid be like 
incormc which meltH in tite air and is very luittiral, 
Tiotwitlmtanding Sheridan’n prot<*Ht. 1‘^'^dry which 

inspires him in not his, nor the sentitumitH ta w hich he 
gives expression. He is but an interpreter; he has no 
claim of originality upon our admiration. But ihm'ivk^ 
if any man, has bad a reputation of the periniinent kind. 
His name is as well known as that of Pope or Bainuet 
Johnson. His gonerntion, and the many notable persons 
in it, gave him a sort of worship in {uh day. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, his |udl iMirne by noble 
peers, thirty»four mourning eimtdum in all the paimply of 
woo following, while the streets were lintnl with groups 
of spectators falling in with the train as it remdied the 
Abbey.” And up to this day we have not forgotten (tar- 
rick Ho died in 1^79, just four yearn after the lieginning 
of Sheridan’s connection with the thontre, The Monody 
came in between the Schmd far Hmmiml and Tkr Utiik^ 
the keenest satire and laugliter idteniiiting willi the dirge, 
which, however, was only perinittCHl for a few iiights-«thc 5 
audience in general have munething else to do than to 
amuse itself by weeping over the lost 
It must have been shortly after this soltimn perform- 
ance that the theatre found a more auitalda iimniiger in 
the person of King, the aetor ; and though Hheridait never 
ceased to harass and drain it, yet the busitieia of ©very 
day began to go on in a more regular manner. IJk father 
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retired from the head of affairs, and he had, fortunately, 
too much to do cultivating^ pleasure and society to attempt 
this additional work — even with the assistance of his Bet- 
sey, who seems to have done him faithful service through 
all those early years. lie was still but twenty-nine when 
his growing acquaintance with statesmen and interest in 
political affairs opened to the brilliant young man, whom 
everybody admired, tne portais or a more important 
world. 
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WriiLE Shcritkn wan hli^ brii'f in lit- 

erature, and bnnglni^ ft>rtune and fume it* nne theatre after 
another by tlio abort m?riea of playn, inielt an vmny of a 
distinct kind in dramatic (annpoHiiion, wldch we have di«« 
cussed, his position had been ijcrndunlly cdiani^tng. It Inul 
been from the beginning, according to idl rubmcif reason, a 
perfectly untenable position* Wlien he established hinwelf 
in London with his beautiful young wife tliey hat! neitlmr 
means nor prospects to justify the life which they imine- 
diattdy began to lent!, making their house, wititdi had no 
feasible means of support, intt^ a sort of little sticiit! certtrt!, 
and collecting about it a crowd of act|uaintitnceH, inucli 
bettor off than they, out tff that inthdlnite mass of Hocicty 
which is always ready to go wlH*re gtHe! talk iiml gt«>d 
music are to be had, to ainuHc themHclves at tlm cost of the 
rash entertainers, who probably believe they are ** making 
friends” when they expend all their bt»st gifts upon an 
unscrupulons, though fashionable, mob. Nothing ciouhl 
bo more unwarrantable thiin this outsi»t iijMin nn exinttuice 
which was msrious to neither «d thiun, find in which wit 
and song were made the servants of n vitgiie and shifting 
public which took everythinir iind ^nve ntiihing. Hociety 
(in words) jinlgtm kiiiimtly tlics focihili victims who tliuii 
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iniinolato themselves for its pleasure, giving them credit for 
generosity and other liberal virtues ; but it is to be feared 
tiiat the excitement of liigh animal spirits, and the love of 
commotion and applause, have more to do with their folly 
than kindness for their fellow-creatures. The two young 
Sheridans had both been l)rought up in an atmosphere of 
publicity, and to both of them an admiring audience was a 
sort of necessity of nature. And it is so easy to believe, 
and far easier then than now, that to make good friends” 
is to make your fortune. Sheridan was more fortunate 
than it is good for our moral to admit any man to be. 
Ilis rashness, joined to his brilliant social qualities, seemed 
at first — even before dramatic fame came in to make assur- 
ance sure — likely to attain the reward for which he hoped, 
and to bring tbo world to his feet. But such success, if 
for the moment both brilliant and sweet, has a Nemesis 
from whose clutches few escape. 

It is evident that there were some connections of his 
boyish days, Harrow schoolfellows, who had not forgotten 
him, or were ready enough to resume old acquaintance — 
and gay companions of the holiday period of Bath, among 
whom was no less a person than Windham — who helped 
him to the friendship of others still more desirable. Lord 
John Townshend, one of these early friends, brought him 
acquainted with the most intimate and distinguished of 
Ins after-associates — the leader with whom the most im- 
portant part of his life was identified. It was thus that 
he formed the friendship of Fox : 

“ I made [Townshend writes] the first diimer-piirty at wliitdi they 
rm't, haviupj told Fox that all the notions he might have conceived 
of Sheridan’s talents and genius from the comedy of Rivah^ etc., 
would fall infinitely short of the admiration of his astonishing pow- 
ers which 1 was sure he would entertain at the first intemow. The 
0 
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jOirst interview between them— tlu'rr very few |»rrHi*nr, (mly 

Tickell and myeelf, and one or tw-o more— I never Fov 

told mo after breaking up fnnn dinner tluif he nlwiivH Ifart^, 

after my imele, (’hariea Ttmu^heml, the w ittient msm lie ever m<*t 
with, but that Sheridan HnrpnMmMl them both infinki-lv; and Hher* 
idan told me next day that he waa fptite lent in luinitratiun of Fox, 
and that It wuk a puzzle U> !dm to miy whtii ite admired imsHt, Ida 
commanding Huperiority of talent iuhI tinivei>iai km»wledge, or hm 
playful faney, artleas manners, ami benevidiuee i»f heati, whieh 
showed itHulf in every wonl In* uttered.’* 

At very nearly the naintt time Sheridan hoe^amc^ w’- 
quaintcd witli Burke. I>r, Johnson himself, it in said, pro- 
posed him m a rnemlmr of t!te Literary <’hi!», ami Iuh 
friendship and connection witli ftarriek must have intro- 
duced him widely among tlu^ pt»op!e wlmm it m dintinction 
to know. “ An evening at ShertdanV In worth ii vveekV 
waiting for,” Fox ia reporitnl to have naid. The hriltiant 
young man with hin lovely wife was such a reprenentativa 
of genius as might have da^s^Jtnl the wiwmt. He l«id al- 
ready made tlm most brilliant la^ginning, and wlio could 
tell what ho might live to thi, witli the Wi»r!d still Ijcfore 
him, vigorous health and uoilmmiml spirits, nml all the 
charm of personal fascination to enhance tliow^ nmlerdable 
powers which must have a|)peariHi far greatiT then, in tlm 
glow of expectation, ami lustre of nil they were ycjt to tlo, 
than we know them n<»w to have been I Ami when ho 
stepped at once from the life, without any visilde means, 
which he had been living, to tlm position of proprUdor of 
Drury Lane, with an established ocenpatitm and the proie 
poet of certain fortune, tliere seemed nothing beyond his 
legitimate ambition, as there was tndbing bey«»iid hti lux- 
ury and hospitality, and lavish enjoyimmt. HtRual suetuMs 
so groat and rapid is always rare, and ifie eon trust between 
the former life of the poor player’s peniiiliMs soti, walking 
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the streets of Bath in idleness, without a sixpence in hia 
pocket, and that of the distinguished young dramatist on 
the edge of public life, making a close alliance with two 
of the first statesmen of the day, invited everywhere, 
courted everywhere, must have been overwhelming. If 
hia head had been turned by it, and the head of his Eliza 
(or hia Betsey, as he calls her, with magnanimous disdain 
of finery), who could have been sm'priscd? That his 
foundations were altogether insecure, and the whole fabric 
dangerous and apt to topple over like a house of cards, 
was not an idea which, in the excitement of early tri- 
umph, lie was likely to dwell upon. 

He had, as is evident from the scattered fragments 
which Moore has been careful to gather up, a fancy for 
politics and discussion of public matters at an early period, 
and intended to have collected and published various essays 
on such subjects shortly after his marriage. At least, it is 
supposed that the solemn announcement made to Linley 
of “a book” on which lie had been “very seriously at 
work,” which ho was just then sending to the press, “and 
which I think will do me some credit, if it leads to noth- 
ing else,” must have meant a collection of these papers. 
Nothing more was ever heard of it, so far as appears ; but 
they were found by his biographer among the chaos of 
scraps and uncompleted work through which he had to 
wade. Among those, Moore says, “ arc a few political let- 
ters, evidently designed for the newspapers, some of them 
but half copied out, and probably never sent, . . .” and 
“some commencements of periodical papers under various 
names, T/ie Dictator, The Dramatic Censor, etc., none of 
them apparently carried beyond the middle of the first 
number;” among which, oddly enough — a strange subject 
for Captain Absoliito to take in hand — “ is a letter to the 
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Queen reeomrneniUng the e.HtiihiiMhiiiiuit u! nii iuHtltutUni 
for th© in»tnietion mui niitintruiiuiei^ uf fiiuulfH in 

the bettor ehu*H.*H af lifi% who, from tlit* of their 

parentH(»r poveriy»nre without tli*' meniin of beini^; !u‘oughfc 
up suitably to their statitui,** to be fumuleil on tfie model 
of St. Cyr, pineed under the pHlroimoi^ uf her iVliijeiity, 
and entitleti ‘"The ilt»yai Suneitiiiry." I'ldn fine Kehemc 
IB supported by ehejaenee lloiron^ddy u|»pri»priate at one© 
to th© subj(*rt in surh hands and t<* f lu- au«j of the writer. 
“Th© diBinit© about the proper sphere of women Ih idh\'" 
ho sfiys. “That men shonlil have attiunpted to draw a lino 
for their orldi shown that <h»d meiint them ftir eomets, 
and abov© our jurindielitm. With them the enthusiaum 
of poetry and idolatry of hiva k this »im|de voiec of nat- 
tiro.” ... “ How ©an we be heller employed,’* t!ie young 

man adds, with a lofty inspiratitm wldeh putu all modern 
agitations on the subject to sliiime, “ tluin in perfecting 
that whicdi govorna us? The brighter they are the inc»ra 
shall w© b© illumined. Were the minds of at! women cul- 
tivated by inspiration men would become wi^er, of course. 
They are a sort of ponlagraphs wdtb wldeli Nature writes 
on th© heart of man : what sbn tleltneiiies on the nrtginal 
map will appear on th© ci»py.’* This tine eontribiitiou to 
the literature of a subject whieb liim taken im|iyrti4nt a 
plac© among the discufisions of ttediiy would, perhaps, how- 
ever, scarcely accord with the of the iirguments now 
in use. 

From this romantic c|tU!»tion he tliverged iiilu politici 
proper; and, under the stimuliition tif IjoiHicin life, and 
his encounter with the actual wnrriors of tliii cliiy, the 
tide bad begun to run no itrougly tfiiil Hlieridan ventufid 
an unwary stroke against tlit shiohl which Dr. Johriion 
had just hung up agaiunt all coiiieri in liii parnplikit on 
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the American question. Fortunately for himself, it did 
not come to anything, for he had intended, it appears, to 
iiistance Johnson’s partisansliip on this occasion as a proof 
of the efietit of a pension, describing “ sncli pamphletB ” as 
“ trilling and insincere as the venal quit-rent of a birthday 
od<‘,” and stiginativsing the great writer liimself, the Auto- 
(*.rat of the past age, as an eleemosynary politician who 
writes on the subject merely because he has been recoin- 
numded for writing otlierwisc all his lifetime.” Such pro- 
fanity will make tiic reader shiver; but, fortunately, it 
nev(‘.r saw tlic light, and with easy levity the young drama- 
tist turned round ami paid the literary patriarch such a 
compliment upon tiie stage as perhaps the secret assault 
made all the warmer. This was conveyed in a prologue 
written by Sheridan to a play of Savage: 

“So pleads the tale that gives to future times 
The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes ; 

There shall his fame, if own’d to-night, survive, 

Fix’d by the hand that bids our language live.” 

Another political essay of a less personal character upon 
the subject of Absenteeism in Ireland also forms one of 
these unlinished relics. Sheridan was so little of an Irish- 
man in fact that there is not, we think, a single trace even 
of a visit to his native country from the time he left it as 
a child, and all his personal interests and associations were 
in England. But his family had veered back again to the 
place of their birth, his brother and sisters having settled 
in Dublin, and no doubt a warmer interest than the com- 
mon would naturally be in the mind of a man whose 
veins were warmed by that sunshine which somehow gets 
into English blood on the other side of the narrow seas. 
In those elementary days, when Ireland was but beginning 
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to find ont that her wt>es emdii have a Alvnentee- 

iam wan llie firat and licreatest of tlu' evils that were aup« 
poHcd to oppress her, and tin* optimists of the p<»nod 
wore dispostsl to believe timt, eouhl her ijuitliordn Ih» per- 
Huaded to reside orj tlndr estati's all wmilil be welL Tlie 
(•hanged ideas and <*xtrH(»rditmrv <levelopment <d re<|uire- 
inents since that simple age make it interest ing to (juot(^ 
Slicridairs vuov of tin* sittuilion then. He sets Indore uh 
tlie system which we at preHr*nt itlentify witli the tacties 
rather of Hcotidk than of Irish lan<ilords» that of HiK'rifieing 
the poc^plo to shet'p (since followed l»y deer), and stilwti- 
tuting large sheep-farins for tlie smaller holdings of the 
crofters or (adters, with e«msitlerfible ft>rei% idthongh argu- 
ment on that side of the qmistion has gone ho much fur- 
ther and sustained so many (dmng<»s since then: 

“ It mtmt ever Iw the inten^st of the sthsetitis' to placsi his estate 
in the hands of as few Usmnts as jH^sible, by whieh tnraiis there 
will Iw) less difticuUy or harard in eolhs’ting his rents anti less en» 
trusUnl to att agent, if the estaU' rtnputT t»tn\ The enslest itH^ihoti of 
effecting this is l)y laying ont tlie lanti far |msturagt\ and h'tthig it 
in grass to those wh<» deal only in a * fatal living emp,* whose prod’ 
ucfl we are not uHowihI a market for where nmnnfaetnriHh while we 
want art, honesty, and eiHHiumgeinent to fit It bir hoint' eonsnmp* 
tion. Thus the indolent extra vaganet? of the h»ol iMH’omes subser- 
vient to tlie interests of a few inereenary grarJers -shepherds tif most 
unpastoral principles-- while the veteran husbiimliiian may hniii on 
the shattered, unused plough ami vii»w himself surrounded with 
flocks that furnish raiment without ttr if his honesty Im» not 

proof against the hard assaults of imnury, ht^ may be hfd to revenge 
himitdf on those dueal innovators of his little thdtl—lheii learn Umi 
late that some portion of the soil Is rt»fierviHl ftir a erop more fatal 
even than that which timipUHi and tliwtroyist him. 

'‘Without dwelling on the imrtieular III effects of tion*rt»sidence 
in this ease, I shall eomdude with wqirffieiiling that powerful and 
supreme prerogative which the absenlife ftiregm?*— llie prerogiitivi 
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of mercy, of (iliai'ity. The eatatod resident is inveated with a Lind 
of n^ieving Frovidcncu — a power to heal the wounds of undeserved 
miafortune, to break the blowa of adverse fortune, and leave chance 
no power to undo the hopes of honest, persevering industry. There 
cannot sur(dy bo a more happy station than that wherein prosperity 
and worldly intercBt arc to be best forwarded by an exertion of the 
most endearing oHieos of humanity. This is his situation who lives 
on the soil whicli furuishes him with means to live. It is his inter- 
est to watch the devastation of the storm, the ravage of the flood, to 
mark the i)crnicious extremes of the elements, and by a judicious 
indulgence and assistance to convert the sorrows and repiniugs of 
the Bulfcrer into blessings on his humanity. By such a conduct he 
saves his people from the sin of unrighteous murmurs, and makes 
Heaven his debtor for their resignation.” 

It is strange yet not incomprehensible that the course 
of events should have turned this plaint and appeal to 
the landlords to unite themselves more closely with their 
tenants into the present fierce endeavour to got rid of 
laudlords altogether. In the end of last century every- 
body repeatcnl the outcry. It was the subject of Miss Edge- 
worth’s popular stories, as well as of young Sheridan’s 
first essay in political writing. Perhaps, had the appeal 
been cordially responded to in those days, there would 
have been a less dangerous situation, a milder demand, in 
our own. 

These not very brilliant but sensible pages were the first 
serious attempts of Sheridan, so far as appears, to put 
together his thoughts upon a political subject. He had 
shown no particular inclination towards public life in his 
earlier days ; no resort to debating clubs, like that which at 
a later period brought Canning under the eyes of those in 
power, is recorded of him. Oratory, in all probability, had 
been made odious to him by his father’s unceasing devotion 
to his system, and the prominence which the art of elocu- 
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tiois imd hm\ nuwlo io In^nr in Ihh fiirly lift*. Ami it m a 

little diifienlt lt> luuke tnit Imw it wan that, jiint ilh Im hn^i 
achieved brilliant kucccmh in imv- nir«»rr, he ^huuld have so 
abruptly ttirmnl io nmit!icr» ami mI bin heart am! lio|iei4 on 
tliat in preference to every nther patli tu di«!inetiito. No 
doubt a H(‘cret aenne that in thin i^reai nphen^ there wi»re 
Biipcrior trimuplm tt> be v%i»n nuiHt Imve In'rn in hia mind. 
Nobody, HO far an we are awari% has cvit thHd»t«sl Sheriilan^H 
honesty or the Hitieerity <»f his |Hditieid i*pini«»r}s, At the 
same time it can Hcareely bi' imii^ined tliat tlie a<’i|uaint- 
ance of Fox and Jhirke hml md ii hiri^e slnire itt iletermin* 
ing tbcHC opiniimn, ami that idher ht»peH and wishes, apart 
from the impulseH of patriotisfii and pufdie spirit, liini not 
much to do in turning him towartls n ei»urse of life no little 
indicated by anything in its Wginntng. There i» no fip» 
penrance that Bhcridan eared very inmdi for literary fame. 
His taste was not retimnl nor Ids mind highly eultiviiUid ; 
ha thought, like Byron and fieorge IIL, that Hhakspeare 
was a miudi over-rated writer. He wiis very diflleidt to 
please in his own diction, and idalHirnti^d hoih wTitten dia- 
logues and spoken 8|>eeches witli the tmmt. anxitnis earn; 
but fame as an author was nut whiit he !o«died for or 
cared for, nor would such a reputatimi have answered his 
purpose, Hoeial suceesH was what hi^ iit'-*diii wiiril- 

ed to be among the first, not in inlelleel, hut in fact ; to 
win his way into the Idghest elevation, iiiid to stand tliert 
on an ccpiality with whosoever sliouhl approvln For such 
a fame as this litf^mtnre, iiimtdtHi, mn do hut little. The 
days of patronage, in which an author wm the natural 
hanger-on and dependent of a great itian, are not io db- 
sirnilar as they iippimr to «itir own ; exeepl in mi fur that 
the patron in former days paid » rnore jti»t ecpilvidetit for 
the distinction which hi« faiiimti hanger-on iniglil give 
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liiin. In modern times the poet who is content to swell 
tlie train of a great family and get himself into society by 
that means, gets a very precarious footing in the enchant- 
ed circle, and is never recognised as one of the fine people 
who gave him a great deal of vague praise, but nothing 
else. This was a sort of favour which Sheridan would 
never have brooked. He had made that clear from the 
beginning. He would not creep into favour or wait for 
invitations into great houses, but boldly and at once to< £ 
the initiative, and himself invited the great world, and be- 
(tarne the host and entertainer of persons infinitely more 
important than himself. There is no subject on which 
the easy morality of society has been more eloquent than 
on the folly of the artist and man of letters who, not con- 
tent with having all houses thrown open to him, insists 
upon entertaining in their own persons, and providing for 
dukes and princes what can be but a feeble imitation, at 
the best, of their own lordly fare. But we think that the 
sympathetic reader, when he looks into it, will find many 
inducements to a charitable interpretation of such seeming 
extravagance. The artist is received everywhere; he is 
among, but not of, the most brilliant assemblages, perhaps 
oven he lends them pai’t of their attractions; hut even in 
the very stare with which the fine ladies and fine gentle- 
men contemplate him he will read the certainty that he is 
a spectacle, a thing to be looked at — but not one of them. 
In his own house the balance is redressed, and he holds 
his fit place. Something of this feeling, perhaps, was in 
the largeness of hospitality with which Sir Walter Scott 
threw open his doors, a magnanimous yet half-disdainful 
generosity, as who should say, “If you will stare, come 
here and do it, where I am your superior as master of my 
house, your inferior only out of high courtesy and honour 
I 6^ 
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to my Hheri<!n» wuh not likr was 

a proud maru And it plinistal his Murm* of luiuiuur tliat 
the DuchoBa of DovonHhire, ntill in hor nunti 

whether she ahould rm*ivo thene youui^ pfoplo, Khould l»e 
his guest iiiHteml, aiul have the graeo rvteiidtni to iu- 
stead of fiwt extending it t<» him. And no douhl, his de- 
termination to acquire ft>r himself, if !»y imy pimsihility he 
could, a poftition in whieh he Hluaihl !»e iui the siime level 
m the greatest -—nt it athnitted on sulTerant'e, hut iiu iiuHs- 
pensable part of Hoeiety*''-hatl something to tlo with the 
oamostnesa with wliieli he threw himself into pulilie life* 
The origin of a great statesman in unimportant. Ihiwer 
IB a daxssling cloak whitdt covers every imperfection, wliere- 
as fame of other kinds hut eiuphiiuHi/.es atui |HhntH tl oin 
out. 

This is by no rweana to say that Blieritlim had no higher 
meaning in his political life. He was very fiiithful to his 
party and to Fox, and later tii the less respcfctiihle patron 
with whom his name is associated, with little reward of 
any kind, liut Ite was not an enthusiast, like Burke, 
any more than a philosopher, nor was Ins patriotism or 
his character worthy to Im immed alt»ng with those of that 
noble and unfortunate politician, with whom for one pe- 
riod of their lives Hheridan was hrouglit into a sort of 
rivalship. Ihirkc was at all times a lentling and <jriginiit« 
ing spirit, penetrating the surface of ihitigs; Hheridan a 
light-hearted iMlventun*r in polities us well as in lite, with 
keen peroeptions and a brilliant way of now mid thwi hit* 
ting out a right suggestion, and tlmlirig fiftcii a fin© and 
effective thing to aay. It is impoiwible, tiowiiver* to think 
of him as influencing public opinion in aity gnat or last- 
ing way. He acted on the grtiat stage of piiblk life, on a 
large scale, the part of the Iloratioi— iiiiy, let iw i«y the 
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MGrcntios of tlie theatre — sometimes by stress of circum- 
stances coming to the front with a noble piece of rhetoric 
or even of pure poetry to deliver once in a way, always 
giving a brilliancy of tine costume and dazzle and glitter 
on the Bocond level. If the motives which led him to that 
greatest of arenas were not solely the ardours of patriot- 
ism, they were not the meaner stimulants of self-interest. 
He had no thought of making his fortune out of his coun- 
try ; if he hoj)cd to get advancement by her, and honour, 
and a place among the highest, these desires were at least 
not mcrccmary, and might with very little difficulty be 
translated into that which is still considered a lofty weak- 
ness — that which Milton calls the last infirmity of noble 
minds — a desire for fame. It is easy to make this pur- 
suit look very fine and dazzling : it may bo mean enough, 
on the other hand. 

It was in 1780, when he was twenty-nine, that Sher- 
idan entered Parliament It was his pride that he was not 
brought in for any pocket borough, but was elected by 
the town of Stafford, in which the freemen of the burgh 
had the privilege of choosing their member. How they 
exercised that choice — agreeably, no doubt, to themselves, 
and very much so to the candidate, whose path was thus 
extraordinarily simplified — may be seen in the account of 
Sheridan’s election expenses, where there is one such broad 
aucl simple entry as the following : “ 248 Burgesses^ paid 
£5 5s, each.^^ A petition against his return and that of 
his colloaguo was not unnaturally presented, but came to 
nothing, and Sheridan’s first speech was made in his own 
defence. It was not a very successful one. The House, 
attracted by his reputation in other scenes, and by the 
name, which by this time was so well known in society, 
heard him “with particular attention;” but he, whose 
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future appearances were to curry with tlinu I lie crif.luiHi 
H&tic applauses of the most dittlcult luulicuce in Knglaud, 
had to subuiit to the forc‘e of ridicule, which he himself 
so often and so brilHanily applietl in afliT titues* mud to 
that still more apfmllin^ onleiil, the <‘hi!l iitteution nnd 
disappointment of his In^arers. Hi* is nidd to have nwlied 
up to the report(‘rH^ gallery, where Woiitlfall wm Ihihj with 
his notes, and to have iM%ke<l his iipiniim. ** I am sorry to 
say I do not think tlun is your line/' said that eiirulid 
friend ; “ you had much better have sturk ti> ytuir ft^rmer 
pursuits.” On hearing winch Hlieridaii rested his head 
on his hands for a few minuteis, arnl then vehemently 
exclaimed, ** It is in me, however, and, by it shall 
come out!” The quiver of difiapjHnntnienl, exeitement, 
and determination in this outcry is very charaf-teristic. 
It did come out, and that at no very great interval, as 
everybody knows. 

Sheridan entered political life at a time wlien it was 
full of commotion and conflict. The American war mm 
in full progress, kept up by the obstinacy of the King 
and the subserviency of his Ministers against almost nil 
the better feeling of England, and in ftma td a sliiadily 
increasing opposition, which extendtHl from Riiileamcfii tike 
Burke and Fox down U> the other extremity of aocnety— 
to the SuiToy peasant who mm William Clobkftt’s fatliur, 
and who ** would not have suflfen^d his bciit friend to 
drink success to the King’s arriii.” Polltici wi« iixccp* 
tionally keen and bitter, iince they were in a great mean* 
ure a personal conflict between a small rmiiibir of men 
pitted against each other — ^meri of iliti sain© trminirig, po- 
sition, and traditions, but split iiibi two htreditary fae* 
tions, and contending fiercely for tli# ia»tiiry— while tli# 
nation had little more to do with it limn to •tand at a 
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distance vaguely looking on, witL no power of action, and 
even an imperfect knowledge of the proceedings of Par- 
liament, which was supposed to represent and certainly 
did rule them. That the public had any right at all to 
a knowledge of what was going on in the debates of the 
two Houses, was but a recent idea, and still the reports 
were to the highest degree meagre and unsatisfactory; 
while the expression of public feeling through the news- 
papiirs was still in a very early stage. But within the 
narrow circle which held power, and which also held the 
potential criticism which is the soul of party in England, 
the difiEerences of opinion were heightened by personal 
emulations, and violent oppositions existed between men 
of whom we find a diflficulty in discovering now why it 
was that they did not work continuously side by side, 
instead of, with spasmodic changes, in separate parties. 
Tliore were points, especially in respect to the representa- 
tion of the people, in which Pitt was more liberal than 
Fox ; and the Whigs, thenceforward to be associated with 
every project of electoral reform, were conservative to the 
higliest degree in this respect, and defended their close 
boroughs with all the zeal of proprietorship. In 1'780, 
when Sheridan entered Parliament, the King took an ac- 
tive part in every act of the Government, with an obedi- 
ent Minister under his orders, and a Parliament filled with 
dependents and pensioners. No appeal to the country 
was possible in those days, or even thought of. No ap- 
peal, indeed, was possible anywhere. It was the final bat- 
tle-ground, whore every combatant had his antagonist, and 
the air was always loud with cries of battle. The Whig 
party had it very much at heart to reduce the power of 
the Court, and clear out the accumulated corruptions which 
stifled wholesome life in the House of Commons ; but they 
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imd no very strong (leniro U* witirn tiir fnaielii^ci or atlmit 
the mass of the pef>|do U* |»rivih‘gi*i4. Shernliin, 

indeed, had t^^ken part ahmg \uth ioa <hiring that very 
year in a .Reform met‘ting wh.ieh hail ** Ren- 

olutioim on the atate of the repreHrutitlioii,*' iidvoc‘iiting 
the right of the people ti* tiinver-nal antTrage ami mmiial 
parliamentH; but it h Hcareely pimniltle to believe, that 
their share in it wiih more tliiin a pleiiHantry, ** Always 
say that you are for anmuil parliiimeutH and universal 
8uffrag<% then you are aaft'/' Fok in re|iorteil to have mud, 
with, no doubt, a twinkle in his eyt*; while ilurke made 
merry over the atiil mon^ lidvaneed opinions of some vtH» 
ionary politicians, “ who— founding tm the latter words 
of a statute of l*^iwiird III. that a piirliament slioitid he 
holdan every year once, and iimre oftiui if netHl li«i“—w«»ro 
known by the denomination <»f Oftenerdf need hw.** ** For 
my part,’* he would adtl, ** I iim an t>fton«?rdfuiec!d*lw.’* 
Thus the siataaitHin jested at their eii.m\ very surii that 
nothing would come of it, and not unwilling to iimuse 
themselves with schemes so extravagant 

Among the lemlers of the party with wliiid* Hheridan 
threw in his fortunes, a very high, pi^rhiips the highest 
place was held by Burke, wh«i was in some respeets like 
himself, a man of Immble origin, with none of the tiigni- 
fiod antecedent posaemHl by the others, thtmgli with a 
genius superior to them all, aiul the highest oratoricml 
powers: the countryman, perhapi tliii iiitKlifl, perhaps 
the rival, of the new retiruit with whcnii ho haii «ti iimtiy 
external points of likeness* It is ciirimw to find two 
such men, both Irishmen, both in the higher of the 
word adventurers, with the iaiftti coistttwiid of iih:K|tMiiicis, 
at the head of a groat Engliiih politit?*! piirf,y at tlio mum 
moment* There doe» not »«!« ever to linvo boon the 
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same cordiality of friendship between them, notwithstand- 
ing, or perhaps in consequence of, the similarity of their 
circumstances, as existed between each of them and the 
genial and gracious Fox, whoso lovableness and sweetness 
of nature seem to have vanquislied every heart, and kept 
an atmosphere of pleasantness about him, which breathes 
through every page in which he is named. To have come 
at once into the close companionship of such men as these, 
to bo permitted to share their counsels, to add his word to 
theirs, to unite with them in all their undertakings, and, 
dearest joy of all, to fight by their side in every par- 
liamentary tumult, and defy the Tories and the Fates 
along with them, was an elevation which might well 
have turned the head of the young dramatist, who had 
80 little right to expect any such astonishing advance- 
ment. 

And the firmament all around this keen and eager 
centre was gloomy and threatening — in America the war 
advancing to that stage in which continuance becomes an 
impossibility, and a climax of one kind or another must 
bo arrived at — in Ireland, which in those days was the 
Ireland of the Protestant ascendency, the reverse of every- 
thing that calls itself Irish now, a sort of chronic semi- 
rebellion — in India, where the Company were making 
their conquests and forming their government in inde- 
pendence of any direct imperial control, a hundred ques- 
tions arising which would. have to be settled ere long — 
in France, the gathering of the Revolutionary storm, which 
was soon to burst and affect all the world. A more ex- 
citing outlook could not bo. The existing generation did 
not perhaps realise the crowding in of troubles from every 
side as we do, to whom the whole panorama is rolled out; 
while naturally there were matters which wo take very 
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calmly, aft knowing them U* have jiaHMCiI i|iiitt* i«nuini«niHlj 
over the groat vitality of Engliirnk wliicli to thoiii lookod 
dangers unspeaknhlo. But wo noini nut to enter 

here into that detailed Uftrrfitive of the |H»li!iffd life t>f 
the period whieh would nvvvmiity tlid \v«* tniee Hlier- 
idan through every deUati? he ti»ok part in, iind every indii- 
ical movement in which he wim engaged. ThiH him heea 
recontly done in a former volume of tldn neries with a 
completeness and care whieli would rendt*f a re|ieitted 
effort of the Bfiine eharacter a sujierfluity* evon wrre the 
writer hold enough tt» venttire uptm Hueh a eom|iotititm. 
The political aurriumdinga and eventa of B«rke*a puhlic 
life were to a gmit extent those of Kheriilnn aUo, ami it 
would be almost an imperiiiuuici' to retrace ttm grouml 
which Mr* Morlc?y him gone over ao thoroughly. We will 
therefore confine ourselvea to an indicntitui td t!ie chief 
movement! in which Htieridnn was pernonalfy involved, 
and in which \m impetuoim ehH|uence priMhuHHl an effect 
which hm made hia name historical, This result wim m»t 
immediately attained; but it i« evident that the leaden 
of the party must have very mnm peri'eived how valimblt 
a recruit the young member for wa«, since he wm 

carried with them Into tifllce after little more ilinn tw«> 
years of parliamentary life, in the short iicceiisiiin ti,i power 
of the Whig party after the full of f#oril Mortli, What 
he had done to merit tliJa speedy idevaiimi it la diifkttit 
to see. He was made one of the iintler-secri*liirii‘i fif state 
in the Rockingham Ministry, itnd tind to all n|ipef4r««cii 
the ball at lui foot, The fueling fuilerlairiiHl on ilii* itile 
ject by hia family, watching from aeroi* the t'ltarinnl with 
much agitation of hof>e the txlwonlliittry iiriti miaccount- 
able advance he wt« making, is tdriiinibly »#t forth in llii 
following letter from hia brotliiir : 
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I am much obliged to you for your early intelligence concerning 
the fate of the MiiuBtry, and give you joy on the occasion, notwith- 
standing your sorrow for the departure of the good Opposition. I 
understand very well what you mean by this sorrow ; but as you may 
be now in a situation in which you may obtain some substantial ad- 
vantage to yo\u‘sclf, for God’s sake improve the opportunity to the 
utmost, and don’t let dreams of empty fame (of which you have had 
enough in conscience) carry you away from your solid interests. I 
return you many thanks for Fox’s letter — I mean for your intention 
to make him write one — for as your good intentions always satisfy 
your conscience, and that you flcem to think the carrying of them 
into execution to be a mere trifling ceremony, as well omitted as not, 
your friends must always take the will for the deed. I will forgive 
yon, however, on (widition that you will for once in your life consider 
that though the will alone may perfectly satisfy yourself, your friends 
would bo a little more gratified if they were sometimes to see it ac- 
companied by the deed — and let me bo the first upon whom you try 
the experiment. If the people hero are not to share the fate of their 
patrons, but are sufTcred to continue in the government of this coutx- 
try, I believe you will have it in your power, as I am certain it will 
be in your inclination, to fortify my claims upon thorn, by recom- 
mendation from your side of the water, in such a manner as to in- 
sure to me what I have a right to expect from thorn, but of which I 
can have no certainty without that assistance. I wish the present 
people may continue hero, because I certainly have claims upon them ; 

and considering the footing that Lord 0 and Oharles Fox are 

on, a recommendation from the latter would now have every weight; 
it would be drawing a bill upon Government here, payable at sight, 
which they dare not protest. So, dear Dick, I shall rely upon you 
that this will really be done ; and, to confess the truth, unless it be 
done, and speedily, I shall bo completely ruined.” 

The delightful ndiveti of this letter, and its half-pro- 
voked tone of good advice and superior wisdom, throws a 
humorous gleam over the situation. That it was Sher- 
idan’s hounden duty for God’s sake ” to take care that 
no foolish ideas should prevent him from securing sub- 
stantial advantage to himself, and in the meantime and 
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at oace an a{>pointm<'nt for hi^ l»r<»thrr» m too far iH^yoiui 
quofituni to liimnmHml ; hut writiu* I'afiuut hut ftiul 
an iniputinnt eonviulion that Ihrk h r|iulr i'apnhli* of nug- 
lacting both for houiu fluiiiiurry ain»ui faiuo, wl}i«»h h 
really alinont imieh ti» he put up with. t'harlrH Sht*r- 
idan got hm appointiiunit* whieh svim liiat of SeoreUtry (»f 
War in Irelaud, a ptwt vvlueli he enjoyed for many yearn. 
l>ut the “aulmiautial atlvantage whi‘di !n^ eiUiHideretl it 
Ida brother’a <hity to neeure f<tr hiuiHeif riover eame. 

BheridaidH firat tfiate of the nwi^etn of ofllee wan a very 
short one. The Iloekinghnm MiniHtry remained in Ind 
four montha, during wideh time they »ueeeeded in elear* 
ing away a cumaiderahle portion td the neetumdatiHl un« 
clcannoftB whieh luni nnumtiy nentratiHiHl tin* pow<‘r t»f 
the Ilouan <d <’owntuni». The meiintireH pawed in ttda 
brief period dealt a fata! Idow at that *»verw!ieliiung in- 
fluence of the i’rown which hiul hnmght about mi many 
disaatari^ and, by a atern entting off of the ttm%m of cor- 
ruption, “mark the tlnte when the t!ire«*t bribery id mem- 
bers abftolutaly ceamnl,*’ whieti is the highest, priUMu But 
Lord Rockingham died, and Ltird Shelliurm* sneceiided 
him, who reprcftentod hut one side of the party, iind the 
withdrawal of Fojc from the Ministry hnniglti Hiierttlim 
back — ‘it ia aaid partly agairmt hm own judgment, whtcli 
says all the more for Ida fidelity to hm bmder~iiito the 
irreaponmbility and nnprofltahlenesa td opptwitiofi. Tim 
famous Coalition, which eiime InU^ being » year later, 
restored him U> ofileo as Hecrtdary cd the Trewnry. 
Sheridan went on forming his style iw a poliltcid speaker 
with great care and |>erstfveniiife tlirfuigli fill these vitdsii- 
tudes. At first he is said to liiivti written hi^ sjieeehifs iHit 
carcdully, and even learnt Ihein l»y heart, “ twiiig for this 
purj^oso,’' Moore tells us, “the mine sort of tmpydifiaks 
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which he had employed in the first rough draughts of his 
plays.’’ Afterwards a scribble on a piece of paper was 
(ioough to guide him, and sometimes it is very evident he 
made a telling retort or a bold attack without preparation 
at all. One of these, preserved in the collection of his 
speeches, has a vivid gleam of restrained excitement and 
personal feeling in it which gives it an interest more hu- 
man than political. It occurred in the discussion by the 
House of the preliminaries of the treaty afterwards known 
as the Treaty of Versailles, in which the independence of 
America was formally recognized. In Sheridan’s speech 
on the subject ho had referred pointedly to Pitt, who had 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Shelburne’s 
Administration, and who had objected to something in a 
previous debate as inconsistent with the established usage 
of the House. This convinced him,” Sheridan said, “ that 
the right honourable gentleman was more a practical pol- 
itician than an experienced one,” and that “ his years and 
his very early political exaltation had not permitted him 
to look whether there had boon precedents, or to acquire 
a knowledge of the journals of the House.” Pitt re- 
sented this assault upon his youth as every young man is 
apt to do, and did his best to turn the war into the enemy’s 
camp. Here ia the somewhat ungenerous assault he made 
— one, however, which has boon repeated almost as often 
as there have boon eminent literary men in public life : 

man admired more than he did the abilities of that right 
honourable gentleman, the elegant sallies of his thought, the gay effu- 
sions of bis fancy, his dramatic turns, and his epigrammatic points ; 
and if they were reserved for a proper stage, they would no doubt 
receive what tlm honourable gentleman’s abilities always did receive, 
the plaudits of the audience; and it would be his fortune ^mn plaum 
gauderi t/maCrV But this was not the proper scene for the exhibi- 
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tion of thoio ologanoloi; and )w iioihi Ii‘jiv4» t«» fall tho 

attention of the House to the rimHi4|in*3tii<ui of the very im» 

portant quentiotw now Ijofont thinn.** 

Tim imhandHomo roforenoo tc» Hhoriilmi’H tliontrical 
fame was one of thoao unoftllotMor anti tui worthy fittiicka 
which give the penion asHiuhni an rnuruiattH iitiviuitiige 
over the asaiulant; ami Hhoriditn \vm qtiito <o|uiil to the 
occaKiori : 

♦* Mr. Shfr'uitin then to an f^tphitmihm, wltioh Indrig ininlo, he 
took notioe of that purtundar wort <%( prrsonaUty whtrh the right 
honourahlo gonthfumn hat! lh<mght propter to introduff. Ift^ notnl 
not comment ujam it»— the propriety, the titnte, llso ge nttenuinly point 
of it, must have Imen ol>viouH hi the House. Hut, said Mr. Hherklan, 
let me asmm^ tim Hgirt honouralile gfutlenmn thiit I «io now, and 
will at any time when he ehocmi¥i to repeat this «ort of allusion, meet 
it with the most aimstiro giHKl fnimour, Kay, I will say more; flat- 
tered and enwuraged hy the right hotunirahle getitlerimn’a |»a«egyifio 
on ray taknta, if I over again engage In the eoin|H»itiona he allwdaa 
to, I may ha tempted to an act of iireMumption -» to attempt an im- 
provamant on one of Hen Joimon’s hmi ehttrariiTa-*4hf« eharaeter 
of tha Angry Boy, In the AkhpnkL'* * 

Apart from aparriiiga of thin tlomiriptiori, however, in 
which hia light hand and touch were alwaya eflertive, 
Sheridan gradually praeeiHliHi to iakt' ii larger part in the 
buainesi of tlm IIoum% hin apeerhem being full of energy, 
lucidity, and point, aa well m of unfailing liuiiiour. Hut 
it waa not till tho colebmtiHl impimeliineiii Wnrrim 
Hastings, one of the most dramaite epiwwies in piirlia- 
mentary hiitoiy, that he roia to th© fiiliieas of Iiii elo-» 
queue© and power. The »lt>ry of tliat epistide tiai iMieri 
often told: almoit more often iifitl wore fully than any 

* This thimt WM earrioti imt Ijy Iti# issuw of a pretntilwl pky diill, 
In which not only wm the part of the Angry liny »liiiit«»il to Fill, hut 
the audacious wit proooodod to awiga tint of In ** llt« I 
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other chapter of modern history ; aud everybody knows 
how and why it was that — having added to the wealth 
of his chiefs arid tlie power of the nation, and with a con- 
H(‘ionsness in his mind of having done much to open up 
and confirm an immense new empire to his country — this 
Indian ruler ami lawgiver, astonished, found himself con- 
fronted by tlie indignation of all that was best and great- 
est in England, and cu-e he knew was placed at the bar to 
a(*.count for wliat h(‘. had done, the treasures he had ex- 
acted, and the otipressions with which he had crushed the 
native states and their rulers. 


Is India free ? and does she wear her plutned 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace ? 

Or do we grind her still 

Cow per had said, as he opened his scanty newspaper in 
the fireside quiet at Oluey, some time before. The man- 
ner in which such a prize was added to the British crown 
has slipped from the general memory nowadays, and we 
are apt to forgot how many deeds wore done on that ar- 
gument that would not bear the light of public inquiry. 
But this groat trial will always stand as a proof that the 
time had arrived in the history of England when she 
would no long(‘,r tolerate tlio high-handed proceedings of 
the conqueror, and that even national aggrandisement was 
not a strong enough inducement to make her overlook 
injustice and cruelty, tliough in the ends of the earth. 

It was Burke who originated the idea of impeachment 
for Warren Hastings: it was Pitt, by his unexpected 
vote with the accusing party, who made it practicable; 
but Sheridan was the hero of the occasion. One of the 
worst charges against Hastings was his conduct to the 
princesses of Oude, the old and helpless Begums whom he 
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im|>rmonocl and iII-’IIhchI in »»riirr to *iniw from fhrni thrir 
troiwimm; luni thU inovinij Mihjrrf, tin* tmv uf uli uthrrn 
beat adapteti for him* it ^dveii to Sln^ridim tn ?iet forth 
in all tin' atroeity of itn <dr«‘UfnHt’irn.*i*H, ;unl with nl! th<^ 
power of el<H|uettt iinli^imtion of tthioh ho wiih nwHior^ 
before the !!tniHr*a.H tnw of the i'nnmflH for flir impern’li* 
meat. The apeeeh wan ill r*'por!od, and not horn pre- 
aervt'd in n f«>ri» whiidt ihirn it jiinfirr, hut liavi* .nurh 
details of its efTeel m hav<» rarely tn-en bud up in liintorv. 
The folh»wing aeeount* et^rrohornted t*y manv wiinoHHeH, 
is taken fnan the suimiuiry given at tiu* lieinl of thr o^'* 
tracts from this oration in the rollretion of Kheridiitds 
apeocltoa : 

*‘For hrc! hmirs ami a bsif Mr, Hheritkii ri»iiinittfnh*«| the Mnivewil 
inttirenfc and adniirallim of the llmiw’ fwhiidi, from the of 

the day, was unwmmmdy eniwdinllht an oration of tihniwt nnenainided 
exoellenee, tirilliiig the ine^l eniivijirinif rhwefnr»« tind aermrary nf 
argtnnfmt with the mmt lurnlmms nr*H'i»ion and |«er«|denily of late 
guage, and alternately giving f«»ffn ami l♦nergf lo irtiih by awlld and 
substantial rtmsmiingj and etillghtonitig the in*wi e%ton»t¥e and he 
tolved subjeets with the piireiil ideiiriio*** of lof^ie »tel the brightest 
splendours of rhetorie. Kvery pri’jndiee, |«re|M^«mfii«*n, was 

gimdually oviw>me by the furre of thin rttraordiimfy eoinbltiatltm 
of keen but lik'ral diaeriiniimtlon ; of btdiiani yrl argntneiitfitlfe 
wit. Ho fiiseinati'd wem the andllon* br Itia rh>«|iieiie*% that when 
Mr. Hberidaii sat down the whole Ibei^e ^ 'the tip^iolM'r^, itwr*, and 
Mtriuigew— in voluntarily joini*i| In m tnnoilt of npphooie, mnl adofilwl 
a mode of eJt|m*sai«g their idmirateon new imd Iro'ifidiir In the 
House, by Iciuilly and rejamteilly I’kfiplng wliii iliidr Iwink, Mr. 
Burke diftslariHl It to th«* a«tofil»hliig effort iff 
ailment, and wit nnltmi of whieh there w».«« any rer«rtl nr iwtilibn. 
Mr. Fox iald, *All that he had ever hranh--all itiai hr had ever nmd 
—when compared with it dwimliwl hitn liutliliig. ait«l taiibliwl like 
vapour biifore the auii.* Mr, lilt arkni»wlwli|i*«l lli*l ii all 

the el(K|Ufnc^« of ancient or of lime*, mui ewry- 

thing that genlua or art wuld funiiili In agliali* mini cofttwil iti# hu* 
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man miini Tho (‘(T(‘ct,8 it produced were proportioned to itH merits. 
After a considerable suspension of the debate, one of the friends of 
Mr. llastings—Mr. Burgess — with some dilBculty obtained for a short 
time a hearing ; but, finding the House too strongly atfected by what 
they had heard to listen to him with favour, sat down again. Sev- 
eral members confessed they had come down strongly prepossessed in 
favour of the person accused, and imagiiuui nothing less than a mir- 
HcU‘ could have wrought so entire a revolution in their sentiments. 
Othiu'S declared that though they could not resist the conviction that 
flashed upon their minds, yet they wished to have leave to cool before 
they were called upon to vote ; and though they were persuaded it 
wouUl re(|uire another miracle to produce another change in their 
opinions, yet for the sake of decorum they thought it proper that the 
debate should be adjotirned. Mr. Fox and Mr. A. Taylor strongly op- 
posed this proposition, contending that it was not loss absurd than 
unparliamentary to defer coming to a vote for no other reason than 
had been alleged, than because members were too firmly convinced ; 
but Mr. Pitt concurring with the opinions of the former, the debate 
was adjounied.” 


"What Pitt said was, that they were all still “ under the 
wand of the enchanter;” while other members individually 
made similar aclcnowlodgmcnts. Sir William Dalton im- 
mediately moved an adjournment, confessing that in the 
state of mind in which Mr. Sheridan’s speech had left 
him it was iToposHiblc for him to give a determinate opin- 
ion.” That great audience, the moat difRcult, the most 
important in (lliristendom, was overwhelmed like a com- 
pany of sympntlietic women l>y the quick communicating 
thrill of intellectual excitement, of generous ardour, of 
wonder, terror, pity. It was like a lino intoxication which 
nobody could resist Hero is another amusing instance of 
the influence it exercised : 

“ The late Mr. Logan . , . author of a most masterly defence of Mr. 
Hastings, went that day to the House of Commons prepossessed for 
the accused, and against the accuser. At the expiration of the first 
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lioar liP nnisi tt> a ‘ All thi?’ ssjuniii.ii withmu 

proof;* whwi thf nmool wit# a tmut tira* 

tkm.* At tho rkmr of iho tSimf, 'Mr liiii* titi. 

juitiftably;* th» fourth, * Mr, a oiosi. itiriHitpiw rrliitiml ;* 

imti all muftHtori* uf iimpiilt, thr rnuronow m War* 

run Iln«tingi 4 !' ** 

It was no wtiinItT if llto Oil'll hhI tioonl»«»r?4, with a 
feeling tliiit tlib tntnHforinntiiOt w«h » kiiol of ioitpe, atS' 
aecountnhle hy any imlituiry rule, %ere ntnui! i*f lluuti 
HelveH, ntul tlaivil nut vetittirr on imy |*rii«iiiOil lUitii 
they had couIihI dow*« a liltlr. It in llu’ iiioHt rmnirkfibli! 
itmtance on recuni in iin»dern tinu’^ of the lunn/ing power 
of oratory. The inihlio int«»re»l had rtiiggi**! in the nuitter, 
notwitlmtantling the vidnnneni iiildreH,ite8 of Ilurki% Imt it 
awoke with a leap of exeilenieiit iil IIhm inagie toiirh; and 
when, Botne niontlia later, the trial timk plaee, aeeiirding to 
an old and long^diHumHl fortmila, in Wiminiintter Hall, the 
whole world floeked to liiili'n, Miteatilny ha» painted the 
acene for im in one «d lii» riu^^t pirinrimipie pagea. The 
noble hull full of noble people; the in their ermine; 
the jiulgea in their n>d rt»heA ; the grey old walk Itttng 
with fwmrlet; the wonderful iiudietiee in the giillerie»; the 
Qumin heraelf, with all her ladii?\ among them the livi?ly, 
weary, little frir.i5led head with nr* fiiurli in it, of Fiittiiy 
Burney, prejiidieed yet iiiipre*«*^ioniihli% lonking liettr hitr 
Majeatyk alioulder; and Bueh fiirrn iw iIiom^ of itie lotely 
Ducheas of Iktvotoiliirt% the hiuiglily heiiiily «»! Mr«. Fit^- 
hertert, the hidf-nngelie aweeltieini of Hlieriilniik wife, with 
many another kw known to fume, in*! iill tlie men wlitiin 
names eonfer a glory on their age. ** in the iiikkt of llit 
bla2:e of red draperies an open »|iae«i lind filled up 
with green iMinoheis ami lahlet f*ir lli© Vmnmmm'" Thi 
great commoneri who rondtieltd the proiemlloii, Ihi ttitn- 
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ao'crs of tlie iinpeaclimcnt, as tliey were called, appeared in 
full dross, oven Fox, the negligent, “ paying the illustrious 
tribunal the coinpliniont of wearing a bag and sword.” 
Aini<lst these public prosecutors the tw'o kindred forms of 
.Burke and Sheridan, both with a certain bluntness of feat- 
ure which indicated their race, the latter at least, with 
those brilliant eyes which arc so often the mark of genius, 
were the principal ligiircs. 

This wonderful scene lasted for months; and it may be 
supposed wliat an exciting entertainment was thus provided 
for society, ever anxious for a new sensation. Burke 
spoke for four days, and with great effect. But it was 
wlien it came to the turn of Sheridan to repeat his won- 
derful effort, and once more plead the cause of the robbed 
and inBultcd princesses, that public excitement rose to its 
height. The curiosity of the public to hear him was un- 
bounded. Ills sparkling and highly finished declamation 
lasted two days ; but the hall was crowded to suffocation 
the whole time. It was said that fifty guineas had been 
paid for a single ticket.” llis speech, as a matter of fact, 
extended over four days, and the trial, which had begun in 
February, had lastinl out till June, dragging its slow length 
ak>ng, wlien it came to this climax. Many of his col- 
leagues considered this speech greatly inferior to the first 
outburst of eloquence on the same subject with whicli 
he had electrified the House of CoinmoiLS. “Sheridan’s 
speech on the Begums in the IIousc admirable; in West- 
minster Hall contemptible,” Lord Granville said, and such 
was also the opinion of Fox. But a greater than either 
was of a different opinion. In the sitting of the House 
hold on the 0th of June, after an exciting morning spent 
in Westminster Hall, a certain Mr. Burgess, the same per- 
tinacious person who had risen to apeak in favour of Hast- 
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wliili? s^tili St. Wiin ri’HMiiiiiiiiiir i^ili j4|»|4itys«! 

iintl hmrticuliitt' with tb** tiny <»f 

first spm'li, got up oiM’i- wbilr all iiiiniiH wtyv ngjuii 

occntpiwl by hiuuo to fbr nifnitiiyj tif t|,|* 

IfouHc^ to stUiiu stuull luuttrr buiuu-i*, Hr wuh irHim- 
flxod iuiuuHlintdy by tht* Hpoar of lUirlj*. H«* oonbi 
avoiil oflurlug Iuh waniH‘>^t rougnilijlnli»*f}»4 to iftr hoyour- 
a!>lu gontkunaii ou bin having {‘lutmii fbni g!«»rioiKH ibny 
after thu triiijupli of lliu iu«>rnttig, to britjg b^rwartl a luiHj- 
jitm of Hucli Mi iutporlaitl niihiro/' rriml iIn’ grrat i»riUor 
with eonteiuptuu^*’^ Hnrrasiii ; luiti ho wmi on to itpplmnl 
the powerful luiiuJ of the stoliil pitrlwiu wJsn hiul proved 
himsalf capiddu of atteh ati effort, ** after every other mein™ 
bar had boari strtiak dumb with anloniiihmtiit ami iidmlru- 
tion at the woiidarfnl alm|urfic*3 of hifi frieml, Mr. Hhar- 
idan, who had thiii diiy again mirpriwHl the tlnumandH who 
hung with rapture on hia mTiuita, by wirti ii displiiy of 
talents m was uiipitrallahid in the aiimiU of oriilory, nml nn 
did the highuit honour to himmdf, that Il»tiim%i«id to 
the country*^^ 

The rtsader will Im jverliapa morn iiiteraf»tiHh in this 
deluge of applauM\ U> hoar how the wife— of whom per- 
haps Sheridan was not worthy, yet who wim not lirrwilf 
without blame, a anm^eptible rrifaturo, wiilt n tine nnltirti 
always showing under tlm kviliim fiinl esnnlriiiriitu Ihnt 
eireumstauees had tnmlo lialnml to in Idi 

triumph : 

hiTi dikyedl writing fllw ipimr In to tipr »bi«’r 4 ti-kwl till I 
oould gratify myatif anti you by mitHlifig ftm itie tinw* «f <nir ctuttr 
Diok’s trfumph«-ef mr i.rltttnpti» I itiiy call fur giiirwif im oiw In 
the illght«t (If^ree wniimil^ with tiiw Inti iiiii#t fwt finaiil mmI 
Imppy, It Ii impewilbl#, my dear wofiiaii^ to iwtifey i« yt»it llie i 1 p« 
light, the aitenlilimiiit, the atkwmtliiit* li« ha* eirltitiJ In lit# liroi*ia 
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of ovory of people. Every party prejudice liaa been overcome 
by a (liaplay of f^eniua, olocpionce, and goodrieas, which no one with 
anything like a heart about them could have listened to without be- 
ing the wiser and the better all the rest of their lives. What must 
mj/ feelings be, you only can imagine. To tell you the truth, it is 
with some dillieulty that I can * let down my mind,’ as Mr. Burke 
said afterwards, to talk or think on that or any other subject. But 
pl(‘asure too cx(iuiHite becomes pain, and I am at this moment suf- 
fering from the delightful anxieties of last week.” 

Tins triviinpli, however, like Sheridan’s previous suc- 
o,(‘,Hses, would seem to have been won by a fit of accidental 
exertion ; for it was still as difficult as ever to keep him. 
in luirness and secure his attention. A letter quoted in 
Moore’s life from Burke to Mrs. Sheridan makes the diffi- 
culty very apparent. The great statesman begins by skil- 
ful praise of Sheridan’s abilities to propitiate his wife; 
and then implores Mrs. Sheridan’s aid in “prevailing upon 
Mr. Sheridan to bo with us this day at half after three in 
the Committee.” The paymaster of Oude was to be ex- 
amined, he adds, with anxious emphasis : “ Oiido is Mr. 
Sheridan’s particular province; and I do most serioussly 
ask that ho would favour us with his assistance.” This 
proves how little he was to bo relied upon, even now, in 
the very moment of triumph. Yet on the very next page 
we road of the elaborate manner in which his speech was 
prepared, and of the exertions of his domestic helpers in 
arranging and classifying his materials ; and he seems 
from Moore’s account to have laboured indefatigably to 
acquire tbo necessary knowledge : 

“Thora Is a largo pamphlet of Mr. Hastings,” Moore tells us, 

consisting of more than two hundred pages, copied out mostly in 
hm* (Mrs. Bberldan’s) writing, with some assistance from another 
fonnde hand. The industry, indeed, of all about him was called into 
requisition for the great occasion : some busy with the pen and scia- 
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j«iu^ 

»(jm ^itrnvU.Mnv «ip| htH Hriiitrml mmh 

wmuhmm in tlinr i*«» Omt itirrr %%ah Hrm-rrl^ n iin^iiitKir irf 

hi« fimiiily tUat u*jI ♦*! is^uuit fMijfijtn.iiri| |j|,s iliara to 

tilt? roH4m»k'ttl inmpir«rii«»n «»f ihn ’riir- |n i4r nf m »iie. 

tiew WttH, <»f eiium% *ft»aUv ; rtuO K«l4t#ir4.M, i 

iWVttiit yf Mr. SlirrikaJi, inug rr4rl*ral*‘4 ft*r lu« |»rMfV«*iiH,i Itnl- 
tiitum ihv itmimiT in whU-h his iii*v^trr 4rh%rrrt| {mlmi w^riiw to 
havif atrurk KOwar«l.ii aa thr linrtit fmrt *4' th«’ n|irrr|}| his rlimittg 

wtmlH, * My 1 hi4V»' ilunn * “ 

Macliulny infnriiiH ua thnt Shi’ritlnn “ ryiilrivinl, with a 
knowledge «>f <4Trrl whiidi bin tiiivi? le- 

vied, to Hink bfti“k iiH if 4‘\lii4itotrd tiitu tbr* iiriiiH nf Murhfi,, 
who hoflgod him with ihi^ rin^rgy of g-rmirmto ii*liiiiriitiori»” 
when tho «|niiH:h waa dom^ 

In every way tliia waa tho lii|4;lio»l joniil of Stittriiliiti*! 
career. Engnged iti tlio greiilrBi w'ork to wbtrh civiliniHl 
man can turn hiji fiunillir^ ihi^ Koviniinioiii of hii 
country, either poieitiyiy or by eriliri^m, itncl the 

restraining power of oppimtiioti» he had rniidr hiii wiiy with- 
out previous training, or any ndvrniiiioni^ eirtniinstiiiieoi in 
hii favour, to the very front rniik of wlntr^oiirn. When 
wrong was to y rhaiitifw«l anti right i'ftliil4ido*d hii wm 
one of the fortimo^i in IhtJ wurk. Hi** parly did liiithing 
without him; his irregular wny^ the dillii'ully wliieli lliern 
Wfm even in getting him lo niimil a nirriing, were all 
ovorlookwL liather would ihr Whig triii.|rrs itivnit, like 
the proprietors ut the lliealrf^ in f*irini‘r diiy«, ii mtme In 
which to take him, or pleinl with hi^ wife fur her 
anco, tlian do without Hheridain T\m wliiil ih© pky» 
er's son, the dramatist nnd singe 'iitniiager, who wm no- 
body without «ltteation, wiihoni foriime, liad rciiiie to. 
He was thirty-seven when he ttoud tipoii ihii iipex of ap- 
plause and hmout^*ii mmm di mmm$» ili mmim miM, 
Had he died then, the wonder of iii* fame ainl grettnw 
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would liave been lessened by no painful drawback. If 
he were extravagant, reckless, given to the easier vices, 
80 were other men of his generation — and pecuniary 
embarrassment only becomes appalling when it reaches 
the stage of actual want, and when squalor and misery 
follow in its train. Wo linger upon the picture of these 
triumphs — triumplis as legitimate, as noble, and worthy 
as ever man won — in which, if perhaps there was no 
such enthusiasm of generous sentiment as moved Burke, 
there was at least the sincere movement of a more vol- 
atile nature against cruelty and injustice. It does not 
in reality enhance the greatness of a mental effort that it 
is made in the cause of humanity, but it enormously in- 
creases its weight and intluonco with mankind. And it 
was an extraordinary piece of good-fortune for Sheridan, 
in a career made up hitherto of happy hits and splendid 
pieces of luck, that ho should happily have lighted upon 
a subject for his greatest effort, which should not only af- 
ford scope for all his gifts, his impulsive generosity and 
tender-heartedness, as well, wo may add, as that tendency 
to clap-trap and inflated diction which is almost always 
successful with the multitude — but at the same time 
should secure for liimself as the magnanimous advocate a 
largo share in that sympathy of the audience for the help- 
less and injured, which his eloquence raised into tempo- 
rary passion. Ills subject, bis oratorical power, the real 
enthusiasm which inspired him, even if that enthusiasm 
took fire at its own flame, and was more on account of 
Brinsley Sheridan than of the Begums, all helped in the 
magical effect. Even poor Mrs. Sheridan, who knew bet- 
ter than any one wherein the orator was defective, exulted 
in his triumph as display of genius, and eloquence, and 
goodum.'"'’ He was the champion of humanity, the de- 
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ftmdar of the wenk and helplrnn, No r|oul»t, in tlii» i^iuw 
of inUmmt in !ii?* own j^uhjrrt whirii ln^ Ini4 workt**! 

hiniaelf tJp, he frit all thin innrr fs'rvriiily r\rf» ilmti 14^ 
audience, which iijjain fuMni iiifhatt’ly !«♦ Ihh 

The trial ennie tt> nuthunx» an eu'rylHHly knoWH. ft fin, 
gored aver yearn af tediaiH di*^»‘ie^’^i»oi, mid throiejji worldn 
of weariHuna* verbiage, and got deeidrd in wfnni 

the accuHed, vvlnm? ?iinn hy thi^ finst^ had !*«"»'rs half furg«»f.» 
ten, wluwe fotdinh plann fiu* hini.Helf were altogether nnt «»f 
mind, and whtme giM>d i|UalitieH hml eoine round again to 
the reeolleetiim of the Wi»rld, wii?% iie«|iutted. I‘*v that time 
the breaking up of tite party w ideh had hruughi hitn to 
the bar, no toucddnglj denerihed l»y Maeituliiy, had laune tt» 
paan; and though Hheriiliin »till held by ld»\, Hurke had 
fallen apart fr<»m them both for ever* riofi Hwir Smyth, 
in hin valuable little Memoir of ShetHian^ given n deiMTip- 
tion of the omtorV pn*pfiratioii for iIm* p^tHiHeriptiil Rjieeclt 
which he had to deliver nt yearn after, in i 'TiM, in iitmwer 
to the plcan of IIaaUngs*’» eoinmd, wldeb 1% very efiiirnett^r- 
iBtic. Bhcridan arrived mitblt^nly one evening nl the coun- 
try romdcnce where hi?* ?M»n T*uii wa» ^fiiying witli Hinytli, 
the tutor— with Ida eliai»e full of piipern- ' liiet niinoiincetl 
his intention of getting throngii ihem nil, nnd beitig ready 
with hin rejdy the day after tomorrow. ** Hie day afler 
to-morrow 1 thm day ni% motitlm you ineiin,** cried Htnyili, 
in coimternatitm, Altogellier Sheridiin wmild mretti to liiivii 
taken five or nix dayn to ihii* trying work, reciilliiig tlio 
rccolleetion of Ida liigheal trinnijdi, iiinl refre^ldiig ld» 
inarnory as t<i the fmd^, after n long aini wid inlerviih filicfl 
with many miHf«»rtun«!H and downfall*, tietrr itirrrd 
**out of hi» room for thri»e «fiiy» and evniiiitfs, iiii«| mrli 
of the three idglits, till tlie lie lold im\ wer<’ loom- 

ing into hk eyt»a, tlnnigh the istre»ng«*i»l ntul fliietil that ever 
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inati was blest with,” Smyth informs us. He dined every 
day with the tutor and Tom, the bright and delightful boy 
who was a swoetcr and more innocent reproduction of 
Ininself ; and during those meals Smyth found that it was 
his part to listen, “making a slight occasional comment 
on what he told me he had been doing”: 

“(hi the Tnoniing appointed he went off early in a chaisc-and-four 
to (irosvinior Strei't, and none of us, Tom told me, were to come 
near him till the spet'ch was over. When ho came into the man- 
agtn'’s hex he was in full dress, and his countenance had assumed 
an aslien eolour that 1 had never before observed. No doubt Cicero 
himself must have (puiilod before so immense and magnificent an 
audience as was now asHoiubled to hoar him. IIo was evidently tried 
to the utmost, every nerve and faculty within him put into complete 
recpiiHition.'’ 

No doubt Sheridan felt the ghost of his own glory ris- 
ing up as a rival to him in this renewed and so changed 
appearance. The tutor felt that “ his aspect was that of 
a perf(K5t orator, and thought ho was listening to some 
being of a totally dilhwcnt nature from himself;” but this 
postHcriptal haratigiu^ has had no record of fame. And al- 
r(3ady the l(;af was turned over, the dark side of life come 
upward, and Sheridan^s glory on the wane. 


MUHH.K A<iK. 


Thk middle of life is tlie tcstinir eliHnuier Htnl 

Htrcnpfth. There are niaay who hold a |da(*e in 

the heat of youths hut sink ladiiini whoti that first energy 
h played out; and there are many whono hdlien Imppily 
die, and whoHO true strength in only known when serit»ua 
cxiatcnce with its weights anti responsihililies eotnen upon 
thorn. Many are the revidatittun t>f thin Holier age. Sin« 
which were but venial in the hoy grow fiitid in the man. 
The easy indolence, the carelens gootl fellowHldp, the rtd- 
licking humour whudu we laugh at wldie %ve etimlemn 
thorn in youth, become cimrser, vulgarer, imniner in mie 
turity, and ac(]uiro a chiiractt^r t»f HclllsImeHH iintt hrutidity 
whi(‘.h was not thoira in the time of hope. In Sheridiiiffi 
ago, above all others, the sinn td a (ItnrleH Surface were 
easily pardoned to a young man. Ili^ was better likeil for 
being aomothing of a rake; his prtHiigiility iiml neglet*! of 
all prudent precaulitma. hh riiHlmeHH in every eniin'priws 
hia headlong career, which it wiw lilwiiys helieveil wmie- 
thing might turn up to guide into ii heller tie veto jimeiii 
at the end, wens proofs of ttic* generosity and truth of a 
character concealing nothing. All ihis wfw iiiitairid at fivio 
anddwonty. But at thirtydlve, and util! more «l forty, 
the world gets weary of <,*liiirle« Biirfnee, Hii light** 
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hcartedncRs becomes want of feeling — bis rashness un- 
manly folly- — his shortcomings are everywhere judged by 
a dillerent standard ; and the middle-aged man, whom 
neither regard for his honour, his duty, nor his family can 
curb ami restrain, who takes his own way, whoever suffers, 
and is coiitiiiually playing at the highest stakes for mere 
life, is deserted hy public opinion, and can be defended 
by his friends with only faltering excuses. Sheridan had 
been such a man in his youth. He had dared everything, 
and won much from fate. 'Without a penny to begin with, 
or any of that capital of industry, perseverance, and deter- 
mination which serves instead of money, he got possession 
of and enjoyed all the luxuries of wealth. He did more 
than this : he became one of the leading names in Eng- 
land, foremost on imperial occasions, and known wher- 
ever news of England was prisiod or road ; and through 
all his earlier years the world had laughed at his shifts, 
his hair-breadth escapes, the carojess prodigality of nature, 
which made it certain that by a sudden and violent effort 
at the end he could always make up for all deficiencies. 
It was a jest that 

“ Of wit, of taste, of fancy, wo’ll debate, 

If Sheridan for once bo not too late.’* 

And in the artificial world of the theatre the recklessness 
of the man and all his eccentricities bad something in 
them which suited that abode of strong contrasts and 
effects. But after a course of years the world began to 
get tired of always waiting for Sheridan, always finding 
that he had forgotten his word and his appointments, and 
never read, much less answered, his letters. There came a 
moment when everybody with one accord ceased and even 
refused to ho amused by those eccentricities any longer, 
* 2 % 
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(< IIAI*. 

anil fonrul thorn t*» hv uml rhiiniis 

tariHocl l>y n w’ITimIi i»f r\ti’\ vnuiinri hut 

Ills own. 

Thin imturni proti’ni hm ilnufti w^ih jit'ri.||}|ijuiiiMl by ^ 
gnuluni ib'vrlopnirnt of nil that iiiM>4 i{iHii|t|Hirtal>ki 
in SlHn'itinu'.H iiatun*. Thf tailirr al^Hrur** in Inm uf tho 
faculty uf si*If «M»ntrol gn-w with hi. ii*hani’isi 4 }«‘arH; but 
it wan tioi tin l*r«»vi*Iiun‘f’ ba«l untl tlcpriviHi 

him of tho wifo in brr h^jh-I i»M|n }i«Tfi»u*, liiui yot 

dune Tinu'h fi»r him. that any swlmv, ImpnotuHl 

in hin fortnnoH, Hi? lunt Im bifhi'r in IVhh, vrry nlitirtly 
after hia grout trinmph. llirro in m» vrry inhlont nign 
that ThoiniiH Hlioridati ov^r i*liang«’d hin mind in rn-H|Hr.t 
to bin Bon»i or mmod t«» profor tlm iirim mtd prudont 
(]harlo», who had hiddtni liin brt»tli*T m»i in bo ho foid» 
Wily moved by tlionghth of fnnnt a?* to nrgirrt tlio niilmian- 
tial advantiigoH whhdi ofHro might onhiiro to him. Hut it 
vfm liichard who aiiondotl tiptm the old tiiimV tlmth iwd, 
moved witli an aitmmt t»js<*ohfiivo filial ili’Votioii and mgreti 
and buried him, and intimdeil to |iliire a lino tithrri|ilioii 
over him, written by no hand hut ihai of In*. Ihirr. Itm 
heat of aeholara. It wa.H never done; but (Imrlea Hher* 
idiui (who waa premuit, howevi^r, neillier iit the hie k* bed 
nor the grave) had already inlimafed the eonvietion of 
the family that in l>i«’k*a ritwi the will had t«i be taken 
for the deeth Tliia limn, Iiowever. wn» HtiJe to thn greater 
blow which ho miffered ii few years liili'f. Hlieridiin 

is one of those eharaeters who, wiilioiit dniiig iinylliiiig to 
make themmilvas remarkahle, yet leave n rertiiiii friigriiticii 
behind them as of wmething fine, iind tefi«l«?r, mid duliriite, 
The reader will remember the Irller refi^Ti'it t4i in tin* flr^i 
ehnpt(»r, In wliieh Him riaanitiiH her mrly tmtiiilf*^ to lii*r 
sympatlusing friend, a pretty mnl Heiiliiiirtiliit eiiiii|iiiiitioti, 
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with a touch of Evelina (who was the young lady’s con- 
temporary) in its confidences, and still more of Lydia 
Languish, whose prototype she might well have been. 
And there is a certain reflection of Lydia Languish 
throughout her life, softened by the cessation of senti- 
mental dilemmas, but never without a turn for the ro- 
mantic. That she was a good wife to Sheridan there 
seems little doubt : the accounts of the theatre kept in 
her handwriting, the long and careful extracts made and 
information prepared by her to help him — even the ap- 
peals to her on every side, from her father, anxious about 
the theatre and its business, up to Mr. Burke, in the larger 
political sphere, all confident that she would be able to 
do what nobody else could do, keep Sheridan to an ap- 
pointment — show what her office was between him and 
the world. Within doors, of all characters for the reck- 
less wit to enact, he was the Falkland of his own drama, 
maddening a more hapless Julia, driving her a hundred 
times out of patience and out of heart with innumerable 
suspicions, jealousies, harassments of every kind. And no 
man who lived the life he was living, with the most riot- 
ous company of the time, could be a very good husband. 
He left her to go into society alone, in all her beauty and 
charm — the St. Cecilia of many worshippers — still elegant, 
lovely, and sentimental, an involuntary siren, accustomed 
to homage, and perhaps liking it a little, as most people, 
even the wisest, do. There could be no want of tenderness 
to her husband in the woman who wrote the letter of hap- 
py pride and adoration quoted in the last chapter ; and 
yet she was not herself untouched by scandal, and it was 
whispered that a young, handsome, romantic Irishman, in 
all the glory of national enthusiasm, and with the shadow 
of tragedy already upon him, had moved her heart. It is 
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not necessary to enter into any such va^^ue and shadowy 
tale. No pcnnaiiont alienation appears to have ever arisen 
between her and her huahand, though there wen’o many 
painful scenes, consequent upon the too finely -struni^ 
nerves, which is often another name for irritability and 
itnpatiencc, of both. Sheridan’s sister, who HvchI in liis 
house for a short time after her father’s death, giv(»,H 
us a most charming picture of this sweet and attractive 
woman: 

“I have been hero almost a week in perfect (piict. While there 
was company in the hoiiso I stayed in tny rt)oin, arul siiuu^ iny 
brother’s leaving us for Margate I have sat at times with Mrs. 
Sheridan, who is kind and considerate, ho that I have entire liberty. 
Her poor sister’s children arc all with her. The girl gives her eon- 
stant employment, and seems to profit l>y being und(»r so good an 
instructor. Their father was here for some tlays, hut I (lid not see 
him. Last night Mrs. S. showed me a picture of Mrs. Tiekell, whicli 
she wears round her neck. . . . Hick is still in town, and we <lo not 
expect him for some time. Mrs. Sheridan seenm now (pnto reium- 
ciled to those little absences which she knows arc unavoidable. I 
never saw any one so constant in employing every moment of her 
time, and to that I attribute, in a great rneastire, the recovery of her 
health and spirits. The education of her niece, her music, hiKiks, and 
work occupy every moment of the day. After tlinner the ehildnm, 
who call her marama-aunt, spend some time witli us, and lier manner 
to them is truly delightful.” 

Mrs. Tickcll was Mrs. Sheridan’s younger sister, and 
died just a year before her. In the mean time slie had 
taken immediate charge of Tickcll’s motherless children, 
and the pretty ** copy of verses ” which she dedicated to 
her sister’s memory embellishes and throws light upon 
her own : 

“ The hours, the days pass on ; sweet spring returns, 

And whispers comfort to the heart that mourns ; 
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But not to mine, whoHC dear and clieriahcd grief 
Anka for indulgence, but ne’er hopes relief. 

For, oh ! can (‘hanging soaBona e’er restore 
The loved companion I must still deplore? 

Shall all the wisdom of the world combmed 
Erase thy image, Mary, from my mind, 

Or bid me hope from others to receive 
The fond alTcietion thou alone could’at give ? 

Ah no 1 my best belov’d, thou still shalt be 
My friend, my sister, all the world to mo. 

sit 

Oh ! if the soul released from mortal cares 
Views the sad scene, the voice of mourning hears, 
Then, dearest saint, did’st thou thy lujaven forego, 
Lingcu'ing on eartlj, in pity to our woo; 

’Twas thy kind influence soothed our minds to peace, 
And bade our vain and selfish murmurs cease. 

^Twan thy soft smile that gave the worshipped clay 
Of thy bright essence one celestial ray, 

Making e’en d(mtli so beautiful that we, 

Gazing on it, forgot our misery. 

Then— pleasing thought ! — ere to the realms of light 
Thy fratichia(;d spirit took its happy flight, 

With fond regard perhaps thou saw’st me bend 
O’er the cold relics oC my heart’s beat friend; 

And heard’st me swear, wlule her dear baud I prest, 
And tears of agony bedew’d my breast, 

For her loved sake to act the mother’s part, 

And bike h<^r darling infants to my heart. 

With tenderest care their youthful minds improve, 
And guard her treasure with protecting love. 

Once more look down, bless’d creature, and behold 
These anus the precious innocents enfold. 

Assist my erring nature to fulfil 
The sacred trust and ward oft ©very 111 ; 

And oh I let /ler who is my dearest care 
Thy bkis’d regard and heavenly infliuenc© share. 
Teach me to form her pure and artless mind 
Like thine, as true, as innocent, as kind, 
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That when some future <lay uiy hope's shall bh'SH, 

And every voice her virtut' shall express^ 

When my fond heart (ielijz;hted hears her praise, 

As with unconseiouH loveliness she strays, 

Such, let me say, with tears of joy the while, 

Such was the softness of iny Mary’s smile; 

Such was h(T youth, so hlitlut, so rosy^sweet, 

And such her mind, unprue(is(Ml in (h‘e(‘it; 

With artless ehxpience, unstuditsl jL^race, 

Thus did she gain in evc^ry heart a plat*e. 

Then, while the dear remembranc(^ I behold, 

Time shall steal on, nor tell nu^ I am old, 

Till nature wearied, each fond duty o'er, 

I join my angel friend to part no more !" 

There is something extremely sweet and touching iti 
these lines, with their faded elegance, their pretty nenti- 
ment, the touch of the rococo in them wlfndi has now 
recovered popular favour, something between poetry and 
embroidery, and the most tender feminine feeling. All 
sorts of pretty things were said of this gentle woman in 
her day. Jackson of Exeter, the musician, who luid some 
professional engagements with her father, and accompanied 
her often in her songs, said that “ to see her, as she stood 
singing beside him at the pianoforte, was like looking 
into the face of an angel.” Another still higher authority, 
the Bishop of Norwich, described her as “ the cumnecting 
link between woman and angel.” To Wilkes, the coarse 
and wild yet woman -loving demagogue, she was “the 
most modest flower he had ever seen.” Bir Joshua 
painted her as St. Cecilia, and this wiis the flattering name 
by which she was known. Her letters, with a good deal 
of haste, and the faintest note of flippancy in them, are 
pretty too, full of news and society, and the card-tables 
at which she lost her money, and the children in whom 
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in*r real heart was centred. The romantic ^xirl had ^rown 
intt> a woman, not lofty or j^reat, but sweet and clever, 
and silly and oaaunanis— a fascinatini]^ creature. Moore 
describes, with a <a>inie.al, hin^h-tlown ineoni^riuty which re- 
minds us of Mr. Mieawber, h(u* various qualities, the intel- 
h'.et which could appreciate the talents of her Inisband, 
the feminiini sensibility that could passionately feel bis 
Hinuusss, “ Mrs. Sh(*ridau may well take her place beside 
tluiso Rotnan wives,” he says; not only did Calpnrnia 
syitipathise with the jjflory of her husband abroad, but she 
could also, lik(s Mrs. Sheridan, a charm to hia talents 
at homf\ l)i/ scttin<; his verses to 7nmic and singing them 
to her harp.” Poor Siren! she had lier triumphs, but 
she bad Iut troublc^s also, many and sore. In Professor 
Smyth’s little book tlun’C is an acaaiunt of a scene whicli, 
thou|ifb it Iuipp<med after luu* death, throws some lifi^ht 
upon one siihi of h(‘r troubled existence. Smyth had 
been enga^j^ed as tutor to Tom after bis mother’s death, 
and this was one of the interferences which ho had to 
submit to. Slu^ridan had been paying a hurried visit to 
tiie bous(^ at Wanstead in which Tom and his tutor lived : 

“ It was a H(W(*rc frost, and had been long, when ho catno ono 
<wcning to din<\ after Ids usual maunor, on a boilod chicken, at 7, 8, 
or U o’clottk, just as it happened, and had hanlly <h’unk his claret, 
and got the room fUlod with wax lights, without which he couhl not 
i'xist, wimn he sent for me; and, lo and behold! the business was 
tliat he was miserulde on account of Tom’s ludng on the ice, that Ins 
would certainly bi^ drowmni, ete., and that he bt‘gged it of me as the 
greatest fav<mr 1 coukl do him in some way or other to pnwent it. 
I expostulated with ldm»— that I skated myself — that I had a servant 
with a mpe and ladder at the bank— that the ice would now bear a 
wagon, etc., etc. ; and at last, Htadng mo grow lialf angry at his un- 
reasonableness, he luapilescuti in what I said, and calling Ids carriage, 
as he must bo at Drury Lane that night, ho Huid (it was than eleven, 
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and be was nine miles off), he withdrew. In about half an hour after- 
wards, as I was going to bed, I heard a violent ringing at the gate ; 
I was wanted ; and sure enough what should I see, glaring through 
the bars, and outshining the lamps of the carriage, but the fine eyes 
of Sheridan. * Now, do not laugh at me, Smyth,’ he said, ‘ but I can- 
not rest or think of anything but this d — d ice and this skating, and 
you must promise me there shall be no more of it.’ I said what may 
be supposed; and in short was at last obliged to thrust my hand 
through the bars, which he shook violently, in token that his wishes 
should be obeyed. ^ Never was such a nonsensical person as this 
father of yours,’ said I to Tom. There was no difficulty in coming 
to a common vote on that point ; and so, after spending nearly an 
hour abusing him, half laughing and half crying, for I was as fond 
of skating as my pupil could be, lamenting our unhappy fate, we 
went to bed. We sent up various petitions and remonstrances while 
the frost lasted, but all in vain. ‘ Have a glass case constructed for 
your son at once,’ said Mr. Grey to him — an observation which Tom 
used to quote to me with particular approbation and delight. I 
talked over the subject of Mr. Sheridan and his idle nervousness 
with Mrs. Canning, who lived at the end of the village. She told me 
that nothing could be done — that he would tease and irritate Mrs. 
Sheridan in this manner till she was ready to dash her head against 
the wall, being of the same temperament of genius as her husband ; 
that she had seen her burst into tears and leave the room ; then 
the scene changed, and the wall seemed full as likely to receive his 
head in turn. The folly, however, Mrs. Canning said, was not merely 
once and away, but was too often repeated ; and Mrs. Canning used 
sometimes, as she told me, to be not a little thankful that she was 
herself of a more ordinary clay, and that the gods, as in the case of 
Audrey, had not made her poetical.” 

This perhaps is the least comprehensible part of Sher- 
idan’s character. The combination of this self-tormentor, 
endowed with a faculty for extracting annoyance and 
trouble out of every new turn in his circumstances, and 
persecuting those who were dearest to him by his caprices, 
with the reckless and careless man of pleasure, is curious, 
and difficult to realise. 
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Mi\s. Sheridan died in 1792. She had been taken to 
Jhititol, in hopes that the change of air would do her 
good. But her time had come, and there was no hope 
for her. Her husband attended her with all the tender- 
ness and anxiety which a man, no doubt remorseful, always 
impressionable, and ready to be moved by the sight, which 
was intolerable to him, of suffering, might be supposed 
to feel, watching over her with the profoundest devotion. 
“He cannot bear to think her in danger,” writes a sym- 
pathetic friend, “or that any one else should; though he 
is as attentive and watchful as if he expected every mo- 
ment to 1)0 her last. It is impossible for any man to 
behave with greater tenderness or to feel more on such 
an occasion.” He was at her bedside night and day, 

“ and never left her one moment that could be avoided.” 
The crisis was one in which, with his readiness of emotion 
and quick and sure response to all that touched him, he 
was sure to appear well. Afoore found, among the mass 
of documonts through which ho had to pick his way, a 
scrap of paper evidently belonging to this period, which 
gives strange exprosBion to that realistic and materialistic 
horror of death as death, which was one of the features of 
the time : “ The loss of the breath from a beloved object 
long suffering in pain and certainty to die is not so great 
a privation as the last loss of her beautiful remains, if they 
remain so. The victory of the grave is sharper than the 
sting of death.” There is something in this sentiment 
wliich makes us shudder. That crowning pang of sep- 
aration — * 

Our lives have fallen so far apart, 

We cannot hear each other speak ’’ — 

does not strike this mourner. The contact of the body 
and decay, the loss of “ th<». beautiful remains,” is what 
L m 
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moves him. It is like a child’s primitive horror of the 
black box and the deep hole. In his own dying hour an 
awe unspeakable stole over his face when he was informed 
that a clergyman had been sent for. These were things 
to be held at arm’s-length; when he was compulsorily 
brought in contact with them the terror was almost 
greater than the anguish. 

The Linley family had suffered terribly in these years, 
one following another to the grave. There is a most 
touching description of the father given by the actress 
Mrs. Crouch which goes direct to the heart : 

“ After Miss Marion Linley died it was melancholy for her to sing 
to Mr. Linley, whose tears continually fell on the keys as he accom- 
panied her ; and if in the course of her profession she was obliged 
to practise a song which he had been accustomed to hear his lost 
daughter sing, the similarity of their manner and voices, which he 
had once remarked with pleasure, then affected him to such a degree 
that he was frequently forced to quit his instrument and walk about 
the room to recover his composure.” 

After bis wife’s death Sheridan’s life assumed another 
phase. He had no longer the anchor, such as it was, which 
steadied him — not even the tug of remorse to bring him 
home to a house where there was now no one waiting for 
him. We are indebted to Professor Smyth’s narrative for 
a very graphic description of this portion of Sheridan’s 
life. In the very formation of their connection the pecu- 
liarities of his future employer were at once made known 
to him- It was appointed that he should meet Sheridan 
at dinner in town, to conclude the arrangement about the 
tutorship, and to keep this appointment he came up spe- 
cially from the country. The dinner-hour was seven, but 
at nine Smyth and the friend who was to introduce him 
ate their cold meal without Sheridan, who then sent to say 
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that h(‘ liJirl 1)0, (>11 (l(‘ta,iu(Ml at the House, hut would su}) 
with them at midnight at the St Alban’s Tavern, whither 
th(;y resort(;d, wil.li precisely the same result Next day, 
however, tlie meeting did take place, and tlie ruffled soul 
of the young scholar, who had been extremely indignant 
to find himself thus treated, was soothed in a few minutes 
by the engaging manner and delightful speoeli of Ids 
patron. It was at Lsleworth, Sheridan’s (U)untry house, 
that they mot, where very lately Madame do (Seiilis, that 
interesting and sentimental refugee, with her lovely daugh- 
ter, Pamela, the beautiful young creature whom Mrs. 
She.ridan had hidden Lord Edward Fitzgerald to marry 
when she died, had paid him a visit. The house was dirty 
aud desolate, the young observer thought, but the master 
of it the most captivating of men. His brilliant and ex- 
pressive eyes, a certain modesty in his manner, for which 
the young Don was not prepared, striudc Smyth above all ; 
and he in his turn pleased the nervous and troubled 
father, who would have kept young Tom in a glass case 
had he dared. Afterwards anotlicr house was taken in 
Wanstead, in order tliat Sheridan’s baby daugliter might 
bo placed vmdor the charge of Mrs. Canning, the lady who 
had nursed Mrs. Sheridan and loved her, and who lived in 
this village; and hero the boy and his tutor were sent. 
But a very short time after another blow fell upon Sher- 
idan in the person of this child, whom Professor Smyth 
doBcribos as the loveliest child he ever saw — an exceptional 
creature, whom Slieridan made a little goddess of, worship- 
ping her with every baby rite that could bo thought of. 
One night the house had awoke to unwonted merriment ; 
a large childish party tilled the rooms, and dancing was 
going on merrily, when Mrs. Canning suddenly flung open 
the door, crying out, **The child— the child is dying 1 ” 
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Sheridan’s grief was intense and overwhelming; it was 
piteous to bear his moans during the terril)le night that 
followed. His warm-hearted, emotional being, horrified 
and panic-stricken by the approach of death, was once 
more altogether overwhelmed. The cruel elimax of blow 
after blow crushed him to the earth. 

During this time his parliamentary life was going on, 
with interruptions, sometimes brightening into tlanhcH of 
his pristine brilliancy. But at this moment there were 
other troubles, besides those of his home and lH*art, to 
make his attendance irregular and withdraw his thoughts 
from public affairs, llow the theatre had been going on 
all this time it is difficult to make out. We are told of 
endless embarrassments, difficiiIticH, and trouble, of a treas- 
ury emptied wantonly, and actors kfft without their pay— 
of pieces which failed, and audiences which diminished. 
But, on the other hand, wo are informed that the pros- 
perity of Drury Lane never was greater than during this 
period, while the old theatre lasted ; and, as it was the 
only source from which Sheridan drew his income, it is 
very evident that, notwithstanding all irregularities, broken 
promises, crowds of duns, and general uusuianagement, 
there was an unfailing fountain of money to be drawti 
upon. The whole story is confused. We are sometirncH 
told that he was himself the manager, atid it is certain that 
now and then ho stooped even so far as to arrange a pan- 
tomime ; while at the same time we find the theatre un- 
der the management of King at one time, of Kemble at 
another — men much better qualified than Sheridan. The 
mere fact, indeed, that the Kemble family was at that time 
on the boards of Drury Lane would seem a sufficient proof 
of the success of the theatre ; but the continually recurring 
discovery that the proprietor’s pressing necessitici had 
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cleared the treasury altogether was little likely to keep the 
troupe together or inspire its ofEorts. When any influential 
jnember of the company became unmanageable on this 
score Sheridan’s persuasive talent was called in to make 
all right. Once, we arc told, Mrs. Siddons, who had dc- 
c, hired that she would not act until her salary was paid, 
who had resisted successively the eloquent appeals of her 
colleagues and the despair of the manager, and was calmly 
sowing at borne after the curtain had risen for the piece 
in which she was expected to perform, yielded helplessly 
when Sheridan himself, all suave and irresistible, came on 
the scene, and sulfcrod herself to be driven to the theatre 
like a lamb. On another occasion it was Kemble that 
rebelled. We arc tempted to quote, for its extremely 
ludicrous character, this droll little scene. Sheridan had 
come in accidentally to join the party in the greenroom 
after the performance, and, taking his seat at the table, 
made, as usual, a cheerful beginning of conversation. 
Kemble, however, would make no reply: 

The great actor now looked umitterablo things, and occasionally 
emitted a humming sound like that of a hoc, and groaned in spirit 
inwardly. A considerable time elapsed, and frequent repetitions of 
the sound, when at length, like a pillar of state, up rose Kemble, 
and in these words addressed the astoiushod proprietor: ‘I am an 
BAaLD, whoso wings have been bound down by frosts and snows, 
but now I shake my pinions and cleave into the gonial air into which 
I was born 1’ lie then deliberately resumed his seat, as if ho had 
relieved himself from unsupportable thraldom.” 

Undaunted by this solemn address, Sheridan drew his 
chair closer, and at the end of the prolonged sitting left 
the place — not too steadily, it is to be feared — arm-in-arm 
with the exasperated eagle, whom ho had made as mild 
as any mouse, lie did many feats of the same kind. 
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Once, tbe bankers having sternly resisted all blandish- 
ments of manager, treasurer, all the staH of the theatre, 
Sheridan went in gaily to the charge, and returned in a 
few minutes, beaming and successful, with the itioney they 
wanted. When he chose nobody could stand against 
him. 

Poor Mr. Smyth had a terrible life of it with this dis- 
orderly patron. His letters were neglected, his ap[K>int- 
ments broken, his salary left unpaid. Once his pupil Poiu 
was sent for in hot haste to meet his father at a <u'.rtain 
roadside inn, and there waited for days if not weeks in 
vain expectation of his errant parent, leaving the unfortu- 
nate preceptor a prey to all kinds of anxiety. Another 
time the long-suffering Smyth wfis left at Bognor, with nn 
old servant, Martha, without money or occupation, wait- 
ing for a summons to London which never came ; and, 
unable at last to live any longer on credit, after letters in- 
numerable of entreaty, protestation, and wrath, went up to 
London, full of fury, determined to endure no more; but 
was met by Sheridan with such cordial pleasure, surpriHi*. 
that he had not come sooner, and satisfaction with his 
appearance now — since Tom was getting into all sorts of 
mischief — that the angry tutor was entirely vanciuished, 
and remorseful when ho thought of the furious letter he 
had sent to this kind friend. What followed is worth 
quoting : 

“ * I wrote you a letter lately,’ I said ; * it was an angry one. You 
will be so good as to think no more of H.’ * Oh, certainly not, iny 
dear Smyth,’ he said; ‘X shall never think of what you have said in 
it, be assured and, putting his hand in his packet, * Here It is,’ he 
said, offering it to me. X was glad enough to get hold of It ; but hK)k» 
ing at it as I was about to throw it into the lire, lo and behold, I saw 
that it had never been opened !” 
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Siu'.li cxjivsperating yot ludicrous incidents were now com- 
inon places of Sheridan’s life. ‘‘ Intercourse with him,” says 
I^-ofessor Smyth, in a harsher mood, moved by some stinj^ 
of bitter recollection, was one eternal insult, mortification, 
and disappointment,” There was a bag on his table into 
which all letters were stuffed indiscriminately, and in which, 
when it was turned out, an astonished applicant for debt 
or favour might see a Buecession of his own letters as he 
sent them, with not one seal broken ; but, to lessen the 
mortification, would find also letters enclosing money sent 
in answer to Sheridan’s own urgent applications, turned 
out in the same condition, having been stuffed with the 
rest into that hopeless waste heap. When Professor Smyth 
appeahnl to Sheridan’s old servant to know if nothing 
could bo done to remedy this, Edwards told him a piteous 
story of how he had found Mr. Sheridan’s window, which 
rattlcMl, wedged up with bank-notes, which the muddled 
reveller, returning late at night, had stuffed into the gap- 
ing sash out of his po(;ket. The story altogether is laugh- 
able and pitiful, a tragic comedy of the most woful fool- 
ing. lie bad no longer youth enough to warrant an easy 
laugh ; his reputation was going from him. He was har- 
assed by endless creditors and duns, not able to stir out 
of his house without encountering two or three waiting to 
waylay him. The first of these, if ho caught Sheridan at 
a moment when his pocket had just been replenished, 
would get the amount of his bill in full, whatever the 
others might have to say. The stories are endless which 
deal with these embarraasmonts, and the shifts and devices 
of tho struggling man were endless also. They are very 
ridiculous to hear .of ; but how humiliating, miserable, and 
sickening to the heart and mind all these repetitions must 
have been I And then, to make everything worse, tho 
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poor old theatre fell to pioc(‘H, and tiu* taste of the day 
deniaiided a costly and InxnrioiiH new Iniilding, ac(‘oni* 
to improved fashionn. The money to dt> this was 
raised by the manufacture of new Hhares, in wldelt then* 
was no diflieulty— but wliieh naturally n*Htri(‘ted the after 
profits of the original proprietors. And, what was still 
more serious, the interval oceupuul in the rehuihiing — 
during which time thoir profits may he siu<l to hav<* eeastal 
altogether — and the excess of the cost over thc^ estimattH 
made an enormous diflerenee to men who had no reserve 
to fall back upon. The company in the meantime played 
in a small tlmatre, at great expense, ami Slnu-idan, profuse 
and lavish, unable to retrench, not wise enough even to 
attempt retrenchment, got deeper and diM'per into debt 
and embarrassment. 

Besides all these mimidventuros a new and malign influ- 
ence now got possession of him. He had been |>re»ented 
to the young Prince of Wales, at a time wlien tliat illus- 
trious personage was still little !t)ore than a boy, and full, 
it was believed, of promise and liopefulness, and hmi grad- 
ually grown to be one of the most intimate huintuhi^f his 
society, a devoted retainer, adviser, and dt‘femler, Imhling 
by him in all circum8tane.es, and sharing tin* irreguliiritie« 
of his life, and the horsc‘-plny of his amuHcments. The 
Octogenarian, from whose nither ftHdish book we have 
occasionally quoted, gives a tissue of atmurd stori(*s, pro- 
fessedly beard from Bheridan’s own lips, in which the atl- 
ventures of a night are ix%cor<ied, and the heir-apparent is 
reprcBontod to us, in company with two as all 

but locked up for the night at a polke-station. Whether 
this was true or not, it is certain that the glamour which 
there is in the rank of a royal parsonage, that diwzlcment 
which so few can resist, fell upon Sfierldiin. Ilk action 
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as the adviser and representative in Parliament of this tin- 
illustrious Prince was dignified and sensible; but the orgies 
of Carlton House were, unfortunately, too much in Sher- 
idan V way to be restrained or discountenanced by him, and 
so much hope and possibility as remained in his life were 
lost in the vulgar dissipations of this depraved secondary 
court, and in the poor vanity of becoming boon compan- 
ion and buffoon to that first gentleman in Europe, whose 
florid and padded comeliness was the admiration of his 
day. It was a poor end for the great dramatist, who has 
kept thousands of his countryfolk in genial, not uninno- 
cent amusement for the last century, and for the great or- 
ator whose eloquence had disturbed the judgment of the 
most august of legislative assemblies, and shaken even the 
convictions of the hottest partisans; but it was an end to 
which he had been for some time tending, and which, 
perhaps, the loss of his wife had made one way or other 
inevitable. 

In the mean time several events occurred which may fill 
up this division of the life of the man, as apart from that 
of the politician and orator. In 1794 the new theatre was 
finished, and Sheridan sketched out for the opening a sort 
of extravaganza called The Glorious First of June, which 
was apparently in celebration of the naval victory of Lord 
Howe. The dialogue was not his, but merely the con- 
struction and arrangement, and, in emulation of Tilbury 
and the feats of Mr. Puff, a grand sea-fight, with finale of 
a lovers’ meeting to the triumphant sounds of “Rule, 
Britannia,” was introduced. The two pasteboard fleets 
rehearsed their manoeuvres under the eye of the Duke of 
Clarence, and it is to be supposed that the spectacle had a 
triumphant success. A year or two later a less agreeable 
incident occurred in the history of Drury Lane. Either 
8 
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deceived by l.lic many who were ready to .stake their cnalit 
upon the autlicnticity of tin; lrt‘land forixerit's— then given 
forth as a discovery of precious relies of Shakspt‘are, in- 
cluding among them a (‘ompleted and unpuhlislnid play- 
or deceived in his owti person on tin* snhj<'<’t, <me on which 
lie was not learned, vSheridan ae.ceptt‘ii for tin* theatre this 
play, called Vordt/ern^ and prodneaui it with mucin pomp 
and magnificence. The. andimicc^ was n crowded and erii- 
ioal one; and tlie public mind was ho strongly roused hy 
the question that, no douht, ther<‘ was sonu^ factious find- 
ing in tlie prompt and umnlstnkahh' nqcid imi of tln^ false 
Shakspearc, to which Kcmhh^ hy his eandi'ss acting is 
said to have contributed. He had never htdievisi in the 
discovery, and might he irritahsl that tin* deeinion !iad 
been made without consulting him. Dr. Parr, however, 
for whom Sheridan had a gr(‘at respect, and with w!u)m 
he kept up friendly relations all his life, was one of those 
who had headed the blunder, recidving tlie forgeries rev“ 
crentially as pure Shakspeare; and it was natural miough 
that Sheridan’s judgment should have Ijccu influenced by 
a man whom he must have felt a much better authority 
on the question than himstdf. For he was no stmlcmt of 
Shakspearo, and his prevailing recklesHuess wan more than 
enough to counierhalance the keen critical instinct wliieJi 
produced 27w Critic, In all likelihood ha never investi- 
gated the question at all, hut calculated on a temporary 
theatrical success, without other results. Sheridan was 
never known to offer his opinion on the matter until after 
its representation on the stage : lie left the public to dtv 
cido on its merits,” says one of his hiogrnphers ; hut the 
incident is not an agreeable one. 

Tt was less his fault tlian that of hii public, perhaps, 
that the stage, shortly after recovering from the salutary 
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influence of The Critic^ dropped again into bathos and the 
false heroic. Kotzebue and German sausages are the or- 
der of the day,” Sheridan himself is reported to have said 
when, with a shrug of his shoulders, he produced the 
Stranger^ that culmination of the sentimental common- 
place. Everybody will remember Thackeray’s delightful 
banter of this wonderful production, which has, however, 
situations so skilfully prepared and opportunities so great 
for a clever actress, that it has continued to find a place in 
the repertory of most theatres, and is still to be heard of 
as the show-piece of a wandering company, as well as 
now and then on the most ambitions boards, its dubious 
moral and un-English denouement notwithstanding. With 
Mrs. Siddons as Mrs. Haller, it may be imagined that the 
real pathos involved in the story would have full expres- 
sion. 

The success of the Stranger impelled Sheridan to another 
adaptation of a similar kind, in the tragedy of Pizarro^ which 
he altered and decorated so much, it is said, as to make it 
almost his own. The bombast and clap-trap of this produc- 
tion make us regret to associate it with his name; but here 
also the dramatic construction was good enough, and the 
situations so striking as to rivet the attention of the audi- 
ence, while the high-flown magnificence of the sentiments 
was such as always delights the multitude. When some- 
thing was said to Pitt, between whom and Sheridan a 
gradually increasing enmity had grown, about the new 
drama, the Minister answered, “ If you mean what Sher- 
idan wrote, there is nothing new in it. I have heard it all 
long ago in his speeches on Hastings’s trial.” It is un- 
deniable that there is a good deal of truth in this, and 
that Holla’s grand patriotic tirade — which used to be in 
all school reading-books, as a lesson in elocution — bears a 
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strong resemblance to many passages in Sheridan’s speeches. 
All this helped its popnlarity. (karul addrosaes in favour 
of patriotism are always delightful to the galleries, and 
have at all times a charm for the general imagination ; 
but in those days, whim there was actual fighting going on, 
and France, who had constituted herself tlie pedagogue of 
the world, to teach the nations the alphabet of freedom, 
was supposed to tlircaten and endanger England with her 
fiery teaching, it may be supposed to wliat a height of 
enthnsiasm these exhortations would raise the audience. 
“ They follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey a 
power which they hate ; wo revere a monarch whom we 
love, a God whom we adore. They boast they come but 
to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us 
from the yoke of error I Yes 1 they will give enlightened 
freedom to our minds, who are tliemselvcvS the slaves of 
passion, avarice, and pride I” Whether it were under 
Robespierre or Bonaparte, the common people in England 
scorned and feared the heated neighbour -nation, which 
thought itself entitled to dictate to the world; and no 
doubt the popular mind made a rapid adaptation of these 
heroic phrases. 

It had been hard to move the author to complete The 
Critic; and the reader will remember the trick of Lin ley 
and his coadjutors in those early days when the delays 
and evasions of the gay young man were an e.xcellent 
jest, and their certainty of being able to put all right 
when they could lock him in with Ins work had some- 
thing triiunphant in it. But all that was over now ; old 
Linley was dead, and a new generation, who had no wor- 
ship for Sheridan, and a very clear apprehension of the 
everlasting confusion produced by his disorderly ways, had 
taken the place of the light-hearted actors of old. But 
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notwitbstaiiding tlie awe-inspiring presence of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and the importance of her brother, the astounding 
fact that when the curtain fell upon the fourth act of 
Pizarro these theatrical potentates had not yet seen their 
parts for the fifth, which they had to study in the inter- 
^^al, is vouched for by various witnesses. It is hard to 
imagine the state of the actors’ minds, the terrible anxiety 
[)f the manager, in such an extraordinary dilemma, and 
still more hard to realise the hopeless confusion in the 
mind of the man who knew all that was being risked by 
such a piece of folly, and yet could not nerve himself to 
the work till the last moment. He was drifting on the 
rapids by this time, and going headlong to ruin, heedless 
>f everything, name and fame, credit and fortune, the 
yood opinion of his friends, the support of the public, all 
except the indulgence of the whim of the moment, or of 
:he habit which was leading him to destruction. 

He took another step about the same time which might 
perhaps have redeemed him had it been more wisely set 
ibout. He had met one evening, so the story goes, among 
)ther more important, and let us hope more well-bred peo- 
ple, a foolish, pretty girl, who, either out of flippant dislike 
;o his looks, or that very transparent agacerie by which 
bolish men are sometimes attracted in the lower ranks of 
ife, regarded him with exclamations of ‘‘ Fright I horrid 
feature 1” and the like, something in the style, not of 
ilvelina, but of Miss Barney’s vulgar personages. Ho was 
)y this time forty-four, but ready enough still to take up 
my such challenge, and either he was piqued into making 
o frank a critic change her opinions, or the prettiness and 
bolishness of the girl amused and pleased him. He set 
o work at once to make her aware that a man of middle- 
Lge and unhandsome aspect may yet outdo the youngest 
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lost attractive, and no very great time elapsed before 
LS completely successful. The lady’s father was little 
id with the match. He was a clergyman, the Dean 
inchester, and might well have been indisposed to 
iis daughter and her five thousand pounds to a man 
such a reputation. He made his consent conditional 
e settling of fifteen thousand pounds, in addition to 
►wn little fortune, upon her. Sheridan had always 
great in financial surprises, and, to the astonishment 
e dean, the fifteen thousand was soon forthcoming, 
ot it this time by new shares of the theatre, thus 
[ishing his receipts always a little and a little more, 
all estate, Polesden, in Surrey, was bought with the 
y, and for a time all was gaiety and pleasure. It 
,n order to tell him of this marriage that Sheridan 
for his son, from his tutor and his lessons, on the 
ion already referred to, to meet him at Guildford, at 
a of which he had forgotten the name. Four or five 
after the anxious tutor received a letter from Tom. 
father I have never seen,” wrote the lad, “and all 
[ can hear of him is that instead of dining with me 
•Wednesday last, he passed through Guildford on his 
bo town, with four horses and lamps, about twelve.” 
father like son, the youth had remained there, though 
only a few shillings in his pockets; but at the end 
0 “ bored and wearied out ” that he would have been 
to return even to his books. Finally, he was sent for 
mdon and informed of the mystery. His letter to 
h disclosing this is so characteristic that it is worth 

Qg: 

is not I that am to be married, nor you. Set your heart at 
it is my father himself ; the lady a Miss Ogle, who lives at 
ester; and that is the history of the Guildford business. 
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About my own age — better me to inarrv ber, you will Bay, T am not 
of that opinion. My father talked to me two hours last night, and 
made out to me that it was the most sensible thing he could do. 
Was not this very clever of him ? Well, my dear Mr. S., you should 
have been tutor to him, you see. I am incomparably the most 
rational of the two.” 


Moore describes the imniediate result of the new mar- 
riage as a renewal of Sheridan’s youth. It is said by 
those who were in habits of intimacy with him at tliis 
period that they had seldom seen his spirits in a state of 
more buoyant vivacity,” and there was perhap.s a possi- 
bility that the new event might have proved a turning- 
point. It is unfair to blame the foolish girl, who had no 
idea what the dangers were which she had so rashly 
undertaken to deal with, that she did not reclaim or de- 
liver Sheridan. To do this was beyond her power, as it 
was beyond his own. 
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Sheridan’s parliamentary career was lonpf, and lie took 
an important part in much of the biiHincRB of the country ; 
but he never a^ain struck the mime hi^h note m that with 
which he electrified the Houbc on the (pumtion of the im- 
peachment of Warren Ilantinga. Ilia speech in answer 
to Lord Mornington’s denunciation of the Revolution in 
France, perhaps his next moat important eflfort, was elo- 
quent and striking, but it had not the glow and glitter of 
the great oration under which the Commons of England 
held their breath. The French Revolution by this time 
had ceased to bo the popular and splendid outburst of 
freedom which it had at first a{>peared. Opinions were 
now violently divided. The recent atrocities in Franco 
had scared England; and all the moving subjects which 
had inspired Sheridan before, the pictures of innocence 
outraged and the defenceless slaughtered, were now in the 
hands of his political opponents. Ho selected skilfully, 
however, the points which he could most effectively turn 
against them, and seizing upon Ijord Mornington’s descrip- 
tion of the sacrifices by which French patriotism was com- 
pelled to prove itself, the compulsory loans and services, 
the privations and poverty amid which the leaders of the 
Revolution were struggling, drew an effective picture of 
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the very different state of affairs in England, which throws 
a curious light upon the political condition of the time. 
Sheridan’s party had suffered many losses and defections. 
A peer in those days or a wealthy landed gentleman had 
need to be enlightened and strong-minded indeed, if not 
almost fanatical in opinion, to continue cordially on the 
side of those who were confiscating and murdering his 
equals on the other side of the Channel, and who had 
made the very order to which he belonged an offence 
against the state. The Whig nobility were no more 
stoical or heroic than other men, and the publication of 
Burke’s Reflections and his impassioned testimony against 
the uncontrollable tendencies of the Revolution had moved 
them profoundly even before the course of events proved 
his prophecies true. To make the conversion of these 
important adherents more easy, Pitt, on the other hand, 
held out his arms to them, and, as the fashion of the time 
was, posts and sinecures of all kinds rained upon the new 
converts. Sheridan, with instinctive perception of the 
mode of attack which suited his powers best, seized upon 
this with something of the same fervour as that with 
which, though in no way particularly interested in India, 
he had seized upon the story of the injured Begums and 
cruel English conquerors in the East. It was altogether 
the other side of the argument, yet the inspiration of the 
orator was the same. It was now the despoilers who were 
his clients; but their work of destruction had not been 
to their own profit. They were sufferers, not gainers. 
No rich posts nor hidden treasures were reserved by them 
for themselves, and the contrast between the advantages 
reaped by so many Englishmen arrayed against them, and 
the sacrifices and privations of the French patriots, was 
perfect. Sheridan took up the subject with all the greater 
M 8* 
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wwiltli and enorf^y of indlp^nant oonvidion that ho hinisolf 
had never reaped any suhstautial advanta<4<^ from tlio. oc- 
casional eUivatiou of his own party. He had carried no 
spoils with him out of oflicc; he had not rrjade liay while 
the svm shone. If anybody had a right to called a din™ 
interested politician he had, in this scmsc* at least. His 
interest in the snbjecta which he tnaited might bo more 
a party interest than any real devotion to tin* cause of 
freedom and humanity; but his hands werci clean from 
bribe or pecuniary inducement; and his fervour, if per- 
haps churned up a little by party motiv{‘s, was neveu* un- 
generous. The indignant bitterness with wliich he and 
the small party who adhered to Fox regardcal the thiser- 
tion of so many of their supporters gave force to the 
reply with which he met Lord Mornirigton’s unlucky de- 
scription of the French efforts. On no oilier point could 
the comparison have been so compleh^ly in favour of tlm 
revolutionary. Sheridan takes the account of their priva- 
tions triumphantly out of the iiand of the. narrator. Far 
different indeed, he cries scornfully, is the posititm of the 
rival statesmen and officials in England. He can imagine 
the address made to thorn *‘by our prudent Minister** in 
words like the following— words which burn and sting 
with all the fire of satire : 

“Do I demand of you wealthy dtiiMms (it is Pitt wlio is supimwid 
to be the speaker] to lend your hoards to <3<»vernuieut without inter* 
CHt? On the contrary, when I sliall coimi to propiwc a loan, there 
is not a man of you to whom I shall not hoUl out at h*ast a job in 
every part of the subscription, and a usurious pndit upon every 
pound you devote to the neceasititis of your country. Do I demand 
of you, my fellow-placemen and brother-pensloners, that you should 
sacrifice any part of your stipends tt> the public exlgtincy f On the 
contrary, am I not daily insuring your emoluments, md your mim- 
bera m proportion as the country btHiomes unable to prxivlde for you f 
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Do I require of you, my latest and most zealous proselytes — of you 
who have come over to me for the special purpose of supporting the 
war, a war on the success of which you solemnly protest that the 
salvation of Britain and of civil society itself depends — do I require 
of you that you should make a temporary sacrifice in the cause of 
human nature of the greater part of your private incomes ? No, gen- 
tlemen, I scorn to take advantage of the eagerness of your zeal ; and 
to prove that I think the sincerity of your attachment to me needs 
no such test, I will make your interest co-operate with your princi- 
ple ; I will quarter many of you on the public supply, instead of call- 
ing on you to contribute to it, and while their whole thoughts are 
absorbed in patriotic apprehensions for their country, I will dexter- 
ously force upon others the favorite objects of the vanity or ambi- 
tion of their lives.” 

Then the orator turns to give his own judgment of the 
state of afiEairs. “ Good God, sir !” he cries, “ that he should 
have thought it prudent to have forced this contrast upon 
our attention 1” and he hurries on with indignant elo- 
quence to describe the representations made of “ the un- 
precedented peril of the country,’’ the constitution in dan- 
ger, the necessity of maintaining the war by every pos- 
sible sacrifice,” and that the people should not murmur at 
their burdens, seeing that their all was at stake : 

“ The time is come when all honest and disinterested men should 
rally round the throne as round a standard — for what? Ye honest 
and disinterested men, to receive, for your own private emolument, 
a portion of those very taxes which they themselves wring from the 
people on the pretence of saving them from the poverty and distress 
which you say the enemy would inflict, but which you take care no 
enemy shall be able to aggravate. Oh, shame ! shame ! is this a time 
for selfish intrigues, and the little dirty traffic for lucre and emolu- 
ment ? Does it suit the honour of a gentleman to ask at such a mo- 
ment ? Does it become the honesty of a minister to grant ? Is it 
intended to confirm the pernicious doctrine, so industriously propa- 
gated by many, that all public men are impostors, and that every 
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politician has bis price ? Or even where there in principle Ij- 
hosoin, why does not prudence hint to the merceniuy and the 
to abstain a while at least, and w'uit the fitting of the times f 
provident impatience ! Nay, even from those who seetn to hav, 
direct object of ofhee or prollt, what is the hingtntge which the 
speak ? Tho throne i« in danger I we will support the throne ; 
let us share tho smiles of royalty. The ordtn* of mdiility is in daj^ 
‘I will fight for nobility,’ says tho viscount, ‘hut my sa^al wouI< 
much greater if I were made an earl.’ ‘ Kouhc all the* marquis w] 
me,’ cxelaima the earl, ‘and the peerage lun’er turnetl forth a r 
undaunted champion in its cause than I shall prove,’ ‘Stairi 
green ribbon blue,’ cries out the illustrious knight, ‘ and the f 
tain of honour will have a fust and faithful servant.’ ” 

This scathing blast of satire tnust, one would th: 
have overwhcltned tho Whig dcHcrters, the new place) 
and sinccurists, though it could not touch the im 
sionod soul of such a prophet m Burke, whoso denuti 
tions and anticipations had boon so torrildy verified. * 
reader already acquainted with the life of Burke will 
inombor how, early in tho controversy, kffore France 
stained her firat triumphs, Sheridan lost, on account 
his continued faith in tho Itevolution, the friendship 
his great countryman, whoso flory temper wim unable 
brook so groat a divergence of opinion, and who cut ] 
sternly off, as he afterwards did a nu^re congenial . 
devoted friend, Fox, by whom tlie brtmch was ackn< 
edged witli tears in a sexme as moving iw ever was 
acted in tlio House of Commons. Sheridini did not ; 
it so deeply, the link between them being lighter, and 
position of involuntary rivalship almost inevitable. 1 
though it cannot bo believed that his convictions on 
subject were half so profound, or his Judgment so tr 
worthy, his was the more difHcuH side of opinion, ; 
his fidelity to tho cause, which, politiciilly iind, we x 
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even say, conventionally, was that of freedom, was un- 
wavering. The speech from which we have quoted could 
not, from its nature, be so carefully premeditated and 
prepared as Sheridan’s great efforts had heretofore been ; 
but it had the advantage of being corrected for the press, 
and has consequently reached us in a fuller and more 
complete form than any other of Sheridan’s speeches. 
Professor Smyth gives a graphic account of his sudden 
appearance at Wanstead along with the editor of the pa- 
per in which it had been reported, and of the laborious 
diligence with which he devoted himself to its revision, 
during several days of unbroken work. But we should 
scarcely have known our Sheridan had not this spasmodic 
effort been balanced by an instance of characteristic indo- 
lence and carelessness. Lord Mornington in his speech 
had made much reference to a French pamphlet by Bris- 
sot, a translation of which had been republished in Lon- 
don, with a preface by Burke, and largely circulated. 
Smyth remarked that Sheridan accepted Lord M.’s view 
of this pamphlet, and his quotations from it. ^‘How 
could I do otherwise?” he said. never read a word 
of it.” Perhaps it was not necessary. The careful com- 
bination of facts and details was^not in Sheridan’s way ; 
but in his hap-hazard daring a certain instinct guided him, 
and he seized unerringly the thing he could do, the point 
of the position, picturesque and personal, which his fac- 
ulty could best assail. 

A far less satisfactory chapter in his life was that al- 
ready referred to, which linked Sheridan’s fortunes with 
those of the Prince Kegent, and made him, for a long 
time, almost the representative in Parliament of that royal 
personage. When the first illness of the King, in 1'789, 
made it likely that power must come one way or other 
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into the hands of the heir-apparent, there was much ex- 
citement, as was natural, among the party with which the 
name of the Prince of Wales was connected, and who, as 
appeared, had everything to hope from his accession, actual 
or virtual It is scarcely necessary to our purpose to trace 
the stormy party discussions on the subject of the Regency, 
between the extreme claim put forth by Fox of the right 
of the Prince to be immediately invested with all the pow- 
ers of royalty, as his father’s natural deputy and represent- 
ative, and the equally extreme counter-statement of Pitt, 
dictated by alarm, as the other was by hope, that “the 
“ Prince of Wales had no more right to exercise the pow- 
ers of government than any other person in the realm.” 
Sheridan’s share in the debate was chiefly signalised by his 
threat, as injudicious as the original assertion of his leader, 
that “ the Prince might be provoked to make the claim 
which the other party opposed so strenuously “ but his 
most important agency,” says Moore, “ lay in the less pub- 
lic business connected with ” the question. He was in high 
favour at Carlton House,, and the chosen adviser of the 
Prince ; and although Moore’s researches enabled him to 
prove that the most important document in the whole epi- 
sode — the Prince’s letter to Pitt — was the production, not 
of Sheridan, but of the master-spirit, Burke, Sheridan’s pen 
was employed in various papers of importance ; and though 
the post allotted to him in the shortlived new ministry 
was no more than that of Treasurer of the Navy, a posi- 
tion not at all adequate to his apparent importance, he 
was in reality a very active agent behind the scenes. The 
King’s speedy recovery, however, at this moment was fatal 
to Sheridan’s fortunes, and all that came of this momen- 
tary gleam of advancement to his family was that Charles 
Sheridan, in Ireland, whose post had been the only gain 
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of his brother’s former taste of power, lost it in conse- 
quence of the new re-revolution of affairs, though he car- 
ried with him a pension of £1200 a year — probably a very 
good substitute. He was the only one profited in pocket 
by Sheridan’s political elevation and fame. Once more, 
in 1806, after the death of Pitt, Sheridan followed Fox 
into oflSce in the same unimportant post of Treasurer to 
the Navy. But Fortune was not on his side, and Fox’s 
death in a few months withdrew him for ever from all 
the chances of power. 

It seems inconceivable, thoiigh true, that the two great 
orators of the period, the men whose figures stand prom- 
inent in every discussion, and one of whom at least had 
so large and profound an influence on his time, should, 
when their party rose to the head of affairs, have been 
so unceremoniously disposed of, Sheridan’s insignificant 
post might be accounted for by his known incapacity 
for continued exertion ; but to read the name of Burke 
as Paymaster of the Forces fills the reader with ama^se- 
ment. They were both self-made, without family or con- 
nections to found a claim upon, but the eminence, espe- 
cially of the latter, was incontestable. Both were of the 
highest importance to their party, and Sheridan was in the 
enjoyment of that favour of the Prince which told for so 
much in those days. And yet this was the beat that their 
claims could secure. It is a somewhat humiliating proof 
of how little great mental gifts, reaching the height of 
genius in one case, can do for their possessor. Both 
Burke and Sheridan are favourite instances of the reverse 
opinion. It is a commonplace to quote them as examples 
of the manner in which a man of genius may raise himself 
to the highest elevation. And yet, after they had dazzled 
England for years, one of them the highest originating 
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soul, tlio profoundcBt thinker of hh chins, tlic otlicr an un- 
rivalled instrument at least in tiie hand of a ^reat party 
loader, this was all thc7 could attain to— Edmuiu! Burke, 
Paymaster of the Forces; Brinsley Sheridan, Treasurer 
of the Navy. It is a curious cuunmentary upon the un- 
bounded applause and repuiatitm which these two men 
enjoyed in their day, and the place they have taken 
porrnancntly in the history of their pnn*ration. 

Sheridan’s connection with the Ih'iiice lasted riu* many 
years. lie appears to have been not otdy one of Ids 
favourite companions, hut for some time at least his most 
confidential adviser. When the Prince on his marriage 
put forth a second demand ft)r tim paynusni of his detbt^i, 
after the distinct promise made on the first occasion tiuit 
no such claim should be made again, it was Sheridan wlm 
was the apologist, if apology his ex{>lanation can be called* 
He informed the House that lie had advised the Prince to 
make no such pledge, but that it was inserted without the 
knowledge of either, aiid at a moment when it was im- 
possible to withdraw from it He adiled that he himself 
had drawn up a scheme of retrenchment which would 
have made such an application unnectmsary, that he had 
put a stop to a loan proposed to be numni for the Prince 
in Prance, as unconstitutional, and that lie Imd systemati- 
cally counselled an abstinence from all mmldling in great 
political questions. Moore characterimm this eKplanation 
as marked by “a communicativeness that seemed hardly 
prudent,” and it is difficult to suppoiie that Blieridim’s 
royal patron could have liked it; but lie di<l not disown 
it in any way, and retained the speaker in his cloaest etiui- 
fidence for many years, during which Hlmridim s time and 
pen and ready eloquence were always at hh miwter’s wr 
vice. There is a strange miacture throughout his libtory 
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of serviceableness and capacity for work, witb an almost 
incredible carelessness and indolence, of which his be- 
haviour at this period affords a curious example. He 
would seem to have spared no trouble in the Prince’s 
service, to have been ready at his call at all times and 
seasons, conducting the most important negotiations for 
him, and acting as the means of communication between 
him and the leaders of his party. Perhaps pride and a 
gratified sense of knowing the mind of the heir-apparent 
better than any one else, may have supplied the place of 
true energy and diligence for the moment; and certainly 
he was zealous and busy in his patron’s affairs, disorderly 
and indifferent as he was in his own. And though his 
power and influence were daily decreasing in Parliament, 
his attendance becoming more and more irregular, and his 
interest in public business capricious and fitful, yet there 
were still occasions on which Sheridan came to the front 
with an energy and spirit worthy of his best days. One 
of these was at the time of the great mutiny at the Nore, 
when the ministry was embarrassed on all hands, the Op- 
position violently factious, and every appearance alarming. 
Sheridan threw himself into the midst of the excitement 
with a bold and generous support of the Government, 
which strengthened their hands in the emergency and 
did much to restore tranquillity and confidence. “ The 
patriotic pronaptitude of his interference,” says Moore, 
“ was even more striking than it appears in the record of 
his parliamentary labours.” By this time Fox had with- 
drawn from the House, and no other of the Whig leaders 
showed anything of Sheridan’s energy and public spirit. 
At a still later period, in the course of a discussion on the 
army estimates, he was complimented by Canning as “ a 
man who had often come forward in times of public em- 
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harrasftment m tln' chiimpinn <»f thr j4n«| 

intorasti* iint.1 hiiti riillimi tin* iiutl tif thi^ jm. 
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boon in him mum gorm of flnnnoial i^rjiinH w hirli rnahlrd 
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to fat«% Though tharo m no appiuiranca in niiytliifig ha 
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atcmdfwtly by tha cauw of r«*forin* and for tln^ frrrdmii 
of tba 8ubjoct,and ngaiiiHt all vtwrmvhmvnU t»f powrr, im 
long aa ha lived. Ha wan on iha wda of Irrliiiifl in tlin 
troublaa than t» always asjiaiing, though of n rtifiiignl anno 
plexkm from lluma wa are familiar with n«w. Ha woiihl 
not allow hiiiimdf t4> Im parmmdad out of Km faith in 
the new priiidpla of fraadom it» Friinra, rilltrr l.*y lli«? 
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excesses wliicb disgraced it, or Ly the potent arguments 
of his friend and countryman. And lie was disinterested 
and faithful in his party relations, giving up office almost 
unnecessarily when ho considered that his political alle- 
giance required it, and holding fast to his leader even when 
there was estrangement between them. All these partic- 
ulars should be remembered to Sheridan’s credit, lie got 
nothing for his political services, at a time when sine- 
cures were common, and, with one exception, kept his 
political honour stainless, and never departed from his 
standard. 

Ho served the Prince in the same spirit of disintcr- 
cstednoss — a disinterestedness so excessive that it looks 
like recklessness and ostentatious indifference to ordinary 
motives. That gratification in the confidence of royalty, 
which in all ages has moved men to sacrifices and labours 
not undertaken willingly in any other cause, seems a poor 
sort of inspiration when Royal George was the object of it ; 
but in this case it was like master like man, and the boon 
companion whose wit enlivened the royal orgies was not 
likely perhaps to judge lus Prince by any high ideal. lie 
had never received from his royal friend “ so much as the 
present of a horse or a picture,” until in the year 1804 the 
appointment of Receiver of the Duchy of Cornwall was 
conferred upon him, an appointment which he announces 
to the then Minister, Mr. Addington, with lively satisfac- 
tion and gratitude : 


“ It has been my pride and pleasure,” he says, to have exerted 
my humble efforts to serve the Prince without ever accepting the 
slightest obligation from him ; but in the present case and under the 
present circumstances I think it would have been really false pride 
and apparently mischievous affectation to have declined this mark 
of his Royal Highness’s confidence and favour.” 
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It was no great return for so many services ; and even 
this was not at first a satisfactory gift, since it had been 
previously bestowed (hypothetically) on some one else, 
and a long correspondence and many representations and 
explanations seem to have been exchanged l)cfore Sher- 
idan was secure in his post — the only profit he car- 
ried with him out of his prolonged and brilliant politi- 
cal life. 

The one instance, which has been referred to, in which 
bis political loyalty was defective occurred very near the 
end of his career. Fox was dead, to whom, though some 
misunderstanding had clouded their later intercourse, he 
had always boon faithful, and other loaders had succeeded 
in the conduct of the party, leaders with whom Sheridan 
had less friendship and sympathy, and who had tliwarted 
him in his wish to succood Fox as the representative of 
Westminster, an honour on which he had set his liearU 
It was in favour of a young nobleman of no account in 
the political world that the man who had so loijg been 
an ornament to the party, and had in his day done it sueh 
manful service, was put aside; and Sheridaii would Imvo 
been more than mortal had ho not felt it deeply. The 
opportunity of avenging himself occurred before long. 
When the Prince, his patron, fiimlly came to the position 
of Regent, under many restrictions, and with an fdmost 
harsh insistence upon the fact that ho held the ollico not 
by right, but by the will of Parliament, Sheridan had ono 
moment of triumph — a triumph almost whimsical in its 
completeness. In the ordinary course of affairs it became 
the duty of the Lords Grey and Granvilk*, the recognised 
leaders of the Whig party, which up to this time had been 
the party specially attached to the IVince, to prepare his 
reply to the address presented to him by the Houses of 
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Parliament; but the document, when submitted to him, 
was not to the royal taste. Sheridan, in the meanwhile, 
who knew all the thoughts of his patron and how to please 
him, had prepared privately, almost accidentally, according 
to his own account, a draft of another reply, which the 
Prince adopted instead, to the astonishment and indignant 
dismay of the official leaders, who could scarcely believe 
in the possibility of such an interference. Moore enters 
into a lengthened explanation of Sheridan’s motives and 
conduct, supported by his own letters and statements, of 
which there are so many that it is very apparent he was 
himself conscious of much necessity for explanation. The 
great Whig Lords, who thus found themselves superseded, 
made an indignant remonstrance; but the mischief was 
done. In the point of view of party allegiance the pro- 
ceeding was indefensible; and yet we cannot but think 
the reader will feel a certain sympathy with Sheridan in 
this sudden turning of the tables upon the men who had 
slighted him and ignored his claims. They were new men, 
less experienced than himself, and the dangerous gratifica- 
tion of showing that, in spite of all they might do, he had 
still the power to forestall and defeat them, must have 
been a very strong temptation. But such gratifications are 
of a fatal kind. Sheridan himself, even at the moment of 
enjoying it, must have been aware of the perilous step he 
was taking. Aud it is another proof of the curious mixt- 
ure of capacity for business and labour which existed in 
him along with the most reckless indolence and forgetful- 
ness, that the literature of this incident is so abundant; 
and that, what with drafts prepared for the Prince’s con- 
sideration, and letters and documents of state corrected 
for his adoption, and all the explanatory addresses on his 
own account which Sheridan thought necessary, he was as 
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fully cinploved at this crisis as if lii‘ had a Secretary 
of State. 

This or anj^thini^ like it he was not, liovvawer, fated to 
he. A humbler appointment, that <d (Ihief Secretary, un- 
der the Lord-li(‘nt(‘nant of Ireland, had been designed for 
him had the Whig party, as they anticipated, come into 
office; although, after the mortification to which Slutridau 
had subjected his noble chiefs, even such an c'xpiulient of 
getting lionoiirably rid of him might have beem more than 
their magnanimity was e<|ual to. But these expectatiorm 
faded as soon ns the Regtmt was firmly establtHhed in Ifm 
place. The Brince, as is well known, pursued the (‘ourse 
common to heirs on their a<*.cesHion, and flung ovi^r the 
party of Opposition to which he had previously attaidied 
himself. The Whigs were left in the lurch, and their po- 
litical opponents continued in power. That Hhoridan had 
a considerable share in bringing this about seems evident; 
but in puuisbiiig them ho punisluHl also himself. If he 
could not servo under them, it was evidently impossible 
that under the other party ho could with any regard to his 
own lionour serve. Tliere is an account in the anonymous 
biograpliy to which reference has l>een made of an attempt 
on the part of the Prince to induce Sheridan to follow him- 
self in his change of politics; but this has an apocryphal 
aspect, as the report of a privaDs <*onver«ation between two 
persons, neither very likely to repeat it, always has. It is 
added that, after BheridatpH ndusal, lui saw no more of his 
royal patron. Anyhow it would seem that the intereourse 
between thorn failed after this ptiint. The brilliant instru- 
ment had done its service, and was no longer wantecL To 
please his I^rineo, and perhaps to avenge himself, Im hiid 
broken his allegiance to las party, and henceforward neither 
they whom he luid thus desertod, nor he for wluiin he had 
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deserted them, Had any place or occasion for him. He 
continued to appear fitfully in his place in Parliament for 
some time after, and one of his latest speeches gives ex- 
pression to his views on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Sheridan’s nationality could be little more than 
nominal, yet His interest in Irish affairs had always been 
great, and he had invariably supported the cause of that 
troubled country in all emergencies. In this speech, which 
was one of the last expressions of his opinions on an Irish 
subject, he maintains that the good treatment of the 
Catholics was essential to the safety of this empire ” : 

I will never give my vote to any Administration that opposes the 
question of Catholic Emancipation. I will not consent to receive a 
furlough upon that particular question, even though a ministry were 
carrying every other I wished. In fine, I think the situation of Ire- 
land a permanent consideration. If they were to be the last words 
I should ever utter in this House I should say, ‘ Be just to Ireland 
as you value your own honour ; be just to Ireland as you value your 
own peace.’ ” 

In tbis point at least he showed true discernment, and 
was no false prophet. 

The last stroke of evil fortune had, however, fallen upon 
Sheridan several years before the conclusion of his par- 
liamentary life, putting what was in reality the finishing 
touch to his many and long -continued embarrassments. 
One evening in the early spring of the year 1809 a sud- 
den blaze illuminated the House of Commons in the midst 
of a debate, lighting up the assembly with so fiery and 
wild a light that the discussion was interrupted in alarm. 
Sheridan was present in his place, and when the intima- 
tion was made that the blaze came from Drury Lane, and 
that his new theatre, so lately opened, and still scarcely 
completed, was the fuel which fed this fire, it must have 
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been a pale coiintenanc(‘. indeed upon vvli that fierj il- 
lumination slione ; but he had never faile<i in courage, an<l 
this time the thrill of desperation iuust» iiave moved the 
man whose ruin was thus accomplished. Wlum some 
scared member, perhaps witli a tend<^r thought for the 
orator who had once in that place stood so Iiigh, pro|)<)sed 
the adjournment of the House, Sheridan, with the proud 
calm which such a highly-strained nature is capable of in 
groat emergencies, was the brat to oppose th<‘ impulse. 
“ Whatever might be the extent of the calamity,” he said, 
*‘ho hoped it would not interfere with the public business 
of the country,” lie left his brotluT members to debate 
the war in Spain, while lie went forth to witness a catas- 
tropbo which made the further, conduct of any struggle in 
his own person an itnpossibility. Rome time later he was 
found seated in one of the coffee-houses in (lovent (hirdeu, 
swallowing port by the tumblerful,” fis one witness says. 
One of the actors, who had boon looking on at tlio scene 
of destruction, made an indignant and astonished outcry 
at sight of him, when Bhcridan, looking up, with the wild 
gaiety of despair and that melancholy humour which so 
often lights up a brave man’s ruin, replied, ** Rarely a man 
may be allowed to take a glass of wine by his own fire- 
side.” The blaze winch shone upon these melancholy 
potations consumed everything he had to look to in tlie 
world. lie was still full of power to enjoy, a man not 
old in years, and of the temperament which never grows 
old; but he must have seen everything that made life 
possible flying from him in those thick- coiling wrcathfi 
of smoko. Tliere was still his parliamentary life and his 
Prince’s favour to fall back upon, but probably in that 
dark hour Ins better judgment showed him that every- 
thing was lost 
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After the momoni of disaster, liowcvor, Sheridan’s bnoy- 
int nature and that keen speculative faculty which would 
ieem to have been so strong in him, awoke with all the 
‘ervour of the rebound from despair, as he began to see a 
new hope. In a letter addressed to Mr. Whitbread, written 
ioon after the fire, and with the high compliment that he 
sonsidored Whitbread *‘tho man living in my estimation 
he most disposed and the most competent to bestow a 
)ortion of your time and ability to assist the call of friend- 
ihip,” he thus appeals to his kindness : 


“ You said some time since, in my house, but in a careless conver- 
lation only, that you would be a member of a committee for rebuild- 
ng Drury Lane Theatre, if it would serve mo ; and indeed you very 
tindly suggested yourself that there were more persons to assist that 
d>ject than 1 was aware of. I most thankfully accept the offer of 
rour interference, and am convinced of the benefits your friendly 
ixertions are competent to produce. I have worked the whole sub- 
ect in my own mind, and see a clear way to retrieve a groat property, 
it least to my son and his family, if my plan meets the support I 
lopo it will appear to merit. 

** Writing this to you in the sincerity of private friendship and the 
elianoo I place on my opinion of your character, I need not ask of 
^011, though eager and active in politics as you are, not to bo severe 
n criticising iny palpable neglect of all parliamentary duty. It would 
lot he easy to explain to you, or even to make you comprehend, or 
my one In prosperous and affluent plight, the private difficulties I 
lave to struggle with. My mind and the resolute independence be- 
onging to it has not been in the least subdued by the late calamity ; 
mt the constKpiencos arising from it have more engaged and em- 
iarrassc»d me than perhaps I have been willing to allow. It has been 
t principlo of my life, persevered in through great difficulties, never 
o borrow money of a private friend ; and this resolution I would 
itarve rather than violate. When 1 ask you to take part in this set- 
lement of my shattered affairs I ask you otdy to do so after a pre- 
vious investigation of every part of the past circumstances which re- 
ate to the truth. I wish you to accept, in conjunction with those 
N 9' 
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who wish to serve me, and to whom 1 think you would not o))je<’t. I 
may bo again semMl with an illnesH as alarming as that 1 lately ei> 
perienced. Assist mo in relieving my mind from tlie gr«‘at(‘Ht atlHe» 
tiou that such a situation can again produce — the fear of others 
suffering by my death.” 

Slicridau’s proposal was, that the theatre hIkviiUI be re- 
built by subscription by a committee under tht‘ chair- 
manship of Whitbread, he himself and his son r(‘C(^iving 
from them an equivalent in money for their .shan^ of tlu^ 
property under the patent This was done accordingly. 
Sheridan’s share amounted to Jb*24,00U, while hi.s son got 
the half of that sum. But the money which was to tak<^ 
the place of the income which Sheridan had so long <lrawn 
from the theatre was, it is needless to say, utterly inadcj- 
quate, and was ingulfed almost immediately by payments. 
Indeed, the force of circumstances and his necessities com- 
pelled him to use it, as he might have used a sum iiuh*.- 
pendent of his regular income which had fallen into his 
hand. Whitbread was not to be dealt with now as had 
been the world in general in Sboridnn’B brighter days. 
He was, perhaps,” says Moore, “ the only person whom 
Sheridan had ever found proof against his powers of per- 
suasion and as in the long labyrinth of engagements 
which Sheridan no more expected to bo lield (dosely to 
than he would himself have held to a bargain, he had 
undertaken to wait for his money until tlie theatn^ was 
rebuilt, there were endless controviirsies and struggles ov(»r 
every demand he made : and they were many. Bhoridan 
bad pledged himself also to non-interference, to ** have no 
concern or connection of any kind whatever witli the new 
undertaking,” with as little idea of being held to the 
pledge ; and when his criticisms upon the plans, and at- 
tempts to alter thena, were repulsed, and the promises h© 
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lad made recalled to liis memory, his indignation knew no 
>aaiids. “There cannot exist in England,” he cries, “an 
n<iividual so presumptuous or so void of common-sense as 
lot sincerely to solicit the aid of my practical experience 
>rx this occasion, even were I not in justice to the sub- 
.crihers bound to offer it.” In short, it is evident that he 
lever had faced the position at all, but expected to remain 
a some extent at the head of affairs as of old, and with 
Lia inexhaustible treasury to draw upon, although he had 
•ormally renounced all claim upon either. When he 
vrote indignantly to Whitbread as to an advance of 
02000 which had been refused to him, and of which he 
leclared that “ this and this alone lost me my election ” 
to Stafford, whither he had returned after his failure at 
W^estminster), Whitbread replied in a letter which paints 
ihie condition of the unfortunate man beset by creditors 
;v'ith the most pitiful distinctness : 

You will recollect the £5000 pledged to Peter Moore to answer 
lemands ; the certificates given to Giblet, Eer, Iremonger, Cross, and 
ilirdle, five each at your request ; the engagements ^ven to Ettes 
Lxid myself, and the arrears to the Liiiley family. All this taken 
n.to consideration, will leave a large balance still payable to you. 
?till there are upon that balance the claims upon you of Shaw, Tay- 
or, and Grubb, for all of which you have offered to leave the whole 
>f your compensation in my hand to abide the issue of arbitration.’* 

Poor Sheridan ! he had meant to eat his cake yet have 
.t, as is so common. In his wonderful life of shifts and 
;ihances he had managed to do so again and again. But 
>lie moment had come when it was no more practicable, 
ind neither persuasion nor threats nor indignation could 
□aove the ster^ man of business to whom he had so lately 

pealed as the man of all others most likely to help and 
mccour. He was so deeply wounded by the management 
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of the new building and all its arrangoinent^.i that he woulil 
not permit his wife to accept the b{»x which had beeri 
offered for her use by the committee, and it was a long 
time before he could be persuaded so iiuudi as to enttT tlie 
theatre with which his whole life Imd be»en connected. It 
was for the opening of this new Drury Lane that the coin- 
pe^tition of Opening Addresses was called ft»r by the iu*w 
proprietors, which has been made memorabh‘ by the “ Ibv 
jected Addresses” of Horace and James Smith, one of the 
few burlesques which have tak<‘n a promimmt plaee in lit* 
eratnro. It was a tradesmanlike id(‘a to propom^ such a 
competition to English poets, and tlie reader will willingly 
excuse the touch of bitterness in Sheridan’s witty descrip- 
tion of the Ode contributed by Whitbread himstdf, which, 
like most of the addresses, ^‘turned cliiefly on alluHions to 
the phoenix.” “But Whitbread made more of the binl 
than any of them,” Sheridan said ; “ ho entered into par- 
ticulars and described its wings, beak, tail, etc. ; in short, 
it was a poulterer’s description.” 

It was while he was involved in these painful eonito- 
vorsies and struggles that Sheridan lost his simt in Parlia- 
ment. This was the finishing blow. His pcarson, so long 
as he was a member of Parliament, was at Umt safe. He 
could not be arrested for debt; everything else that could 
1)0 done had been attempted, but this last indignity was 
impossible. Now, however, that safeguard was removed; 
and for this among other reasons his exclusion from Par- 
liament was to Sheridan the end of all things. Ilis pren- 
tice was gone, his power over. It would seem to be 
certain that the Prince of Wales offered to bring him in 
for a Government borougb ; but Sheridan had not fallen 
so low as that. Once out of Parliament, however, the old 
lion was important to nobody. He could neither help to 
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pass a measure nor bring liis eloquence to tlie task of 
smothering one. He was powerless henceforward in state 
intrigues, neither good to veil a prince’s designs nor to aid 
a party movement. And, besides, he was a poor, broken- 
down, dissipated old man, a character meriting no respect, 
and for whom pity itself took a disdainful tone. He had 
not been less self-indulgent when the world vied in admi- 
ration and applause of him ; but all his triumphs had now 
passed away, and what had been but the gay excess of an 
exuberant life became the disgraceful habit of a broken 
man. His debts, which had been evaded and put out of 
sight so often, sprang up around him, no more to be 
eluded. Once he was actually arrested and imprisoned 
in a sponging-house for two or three days, a misery and 
shame which fairly overcame the fortitude of the worn- 
out and fallen spirit, “ On his return home,” Moore tells 
us (some arrangements having been made by Whitbread 
for his release), “all his fortitude forsook him, and he 
burst into a long and passionate fit of weeping at the prof- 
anation, as he termed it, which his person had suffered.” 
Leigh Hunt, in his flashy and frothy article, has some 
severe remarks upon this exhibition of feeling, but few 
people will wonder at it. Sheridan had been proud in 
his way ; he had carried his head high. His own great 
gifts had won him a position almost unparalleled ; he had 
been justified over and over again in the fond faith tliat 
by some happy chance, some half miraculous effort, his 
fortunes might still be righted and all go well. Alas 1 all 
this was over, hope and possibility were alike gone. Like 
a man running a desperate race, half stupefied in the rush 
of haste and weariness, of trembling limbs and panting 
bosom, whose final stumble overwhelms him with the pas- 
sion of weakness, here was the point in which every horror 
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culmiiiaUHl aiul ovcrv pow(‘r ilnwi. Tin* saui,nniH% 
foulinli bravery of the man was sueh even tlnoi that !M*\i 
irioiueiit lui WiiH calrulatini^ upon tlu* possibility of re ehn* 
lion for W('Htmitister, a seat whieh nyus one th<* prizes 
mmght by favuurit(‘s of forttnie; ainh writiuic ^os soHei 
tor after his per.soiuil possessiiUis, pitiiires, books, and nit'k’ 
naelcH, had betui HaeriritaHi, (‘oinftU’ted him with u eheerful 
“ Jfowever, we ahali eonu‘ throuejh I" 

Poor Hheridan ! the luairt bleeds to eoutemplate him in 
all bin desperate shifts, now maudlin in ttatrs, now wihi in 
foolish iJ^aiety and hope*. Ih’inee ami party nliki’ left him 
to sink or swim as he pleased. When it was tohl him that 
youn|if Byron, the new hen) of sradidy, had praised hitn 
as the writer of the htmt comedy» the hesi oporn, the lH*Ht 
oration of his time, the veterati hurst into tears. A eom- 
pliment now was an unwonted thdi|^ht to om‘ who fuel 
rucoivod the plaudits of two jjjeneratious, and wdio Imd 
moved mon^s minds as f<!W besides had been able to do. 
A little band of friends, v<*ry few ami of tm yfreat renown, 
were steadfast to him— INder Moore, M.P, ft»r t'ovimtry, 
Samuel Rogers, his physieian, I)r. Bain, he who had at- 
tended tlio death-bed of Mrs. Sherhlan— sloiHl by him faith- 
fully through all; hut he jjassed through the ditlieidties 
of his later years, and deseendeil into tin* valley of the 
shadow of death, desertiMl, but for them, by all who hjid 
professed friendship for him. Lord Ibdlami, imleed, In 
said to have visite^d hiin otuu%atul the I Hike of Kent wnde 
him a polite, regretful lettt*r when he iinnounet*ii litn in- 
ability to attend a meeting; but not evim an im|uiry came 
from Carlton House, and all the statesmen whom he hud 
offended, and those to whom ho had long Ihhui ho faith fill 
a colleague, deserted liim unaniimmsly. When the Iron- 
hies of his later life eulminated in illnens a more forlorn 
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Innnii; did noi (^xisL Ho had worn out his excellent con- 
Mtitution with hard living and continual excesses. Oceans 
of p(d.cnt port, had exhausted his digestive organs; he had 
no hmgiu- either the elasticity of youth to endure, or its 
hopedul prospects to hear him up. He was, indeed, still 
eheerful, sanguine, full of plans and new ideas for “get- 
ing through,” till the very end. But this had long been 
a matter btjyoud hop(i. His last days were harassed by 
all the iuiseri<‘H of poverty— nay, by what is worse, the 
nuseric^H of indebtedness. That he should starve was im- 
pcmHil)le ; hut he had worse to bear, he had to encounter 
the iuiportuniti{‘H of creditors whom he could not pay, 
some at least of whom were perhaps as much to be pitied 
as himstdf. He was not safe night nor day from the as- 
HfuiltH of tlm exasperated or despairing. “ Writs and execu- 
tions eanu5 in rapid auccossion, and bailiffs at length gained 
posaosslon of his house.” That house was denuded of 
everything that would sell in it, and the chamber in which 
lie lay tlying was throatenod, and in one instance at least 
invaded by sheriff’s ofRcors, who would have carried him 
off wrapped in lua blankets, had not Dr. Bain interfered, 
and warned them that bis life was at stake. One evening 
Eogers, on returning liomc late at night, found a despair- 
ing appeal on his table. “I find things settled so that 
X*15() will remove all difficulty; I am absolutely undone 
and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate for the plays suc- 
cessfully in the course of a week, when all shall be re- 
turned. They are going to put the carpets out of the 
window and break into Mrs. S.’s room and take me. For 
God’s sake let me see you.” Moore was with Rogers, and 
vouches for this piteous demand on his own authority. 
The two poets turned out after midnight to Sheridan’s 
houio, and spoke over the area rails to a servant, who as- 
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crisis BO often repeat od ! In the tiioniini^ the iininey wii« 
sent by the hands of Moore, who j^iven this last doHeriplioii 
of the unfortunate and forsaken : 

“ I foinul Mr. Sheridan g(KMlnatureii aiul ecjnlial, itnil thtnigli he 
was then within a few weeks of iiis tleath hin v<nee IhmI not lost its 
fuln(‘Hfl or streni^tb, nor was that iuntre ft»r whieh ins eyes were «<> 
romarkablo diminishwl. He showed, tmt, his usual san^^tiinertesM of 
disposition in speaking of tlu' priw he expeeteti for his drainatie 
works, and of the certainty he ftdt of lunuj^ able U* iimintp’ all Inn 
affairs, if his eoiuphant wtmld but stdfer him ttv leave his ImhI.’* 

Mooro adds, with natural intltixnatton, that <luring tlm 
whole of his lingering illrioHS “it dintH not appear that 
any one of his noble or royal frktnis ever cfdled at his 
door, or oven sent to inquire after him/' 

At last the end came* Wfien the Bisht^p o{ Ia>tHlon, 
sent for by Mrs* Bhoridaii, came to visit the dying niiui, 
she told Mr, Smyth that such a paleness c»f awo came over 
his face as she could never f<»rget. He lintl ntw*«T taken 
time or thought for the unHcen, and the apptuirance uf tlw 
priest, like a forenmner of death itself, stunnenj and star* 
tied the man whose life had been ^lecupiiHl with far cither 
subjects. But ho wm Jiot one to avoid any of the decent 
and becoming preliminaries that ciisttun had made indis 
pensablc— nay, there was so mindi susceptibility to emo- 
tion in him, that no doubt he was able to find comfort in 
the observances of a death-bo<l, even though his mind was 
little accustomed to religious thought or olwervanco. Not li- 
iug more squalid, more nuHcmblc and piiiiiful, thiiit the 
state of his house outaitle of the sick-chamber could bi*. 
When Smyth arrived in loyal friendsliip ind pity to S4!tt 
his old patron be found th« deaecriited phnw in piwwwinii 
of bailiffs, and everything in the chill dmorcler which iiich 
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a miserable invasion produces. Poor Mrs. Sheridan, meet- 
ing him with a kind of sprightly despair, suggested that 
he must want food after his journey. “ I dare say you 
think there is nothing to be had in such a house ; but we 
are not so bad as that,’^ she cried. The shocked and sym- 
pathetic visitor had little heart to eat, as may be supposed, 
and he was profoundly moved by the description of that 
pale awe with which Sheridan had resigned himself to the 
immediate prospect of death. 

In the mean time, some one outside — possibly Moore 
himself, though he does not say so — had written a letter to 
the Morning Post, calling attention to the utter desertion 
in which Sheridan had been left : 

“Oh, delay not!” said the writer, without naming the person to 
whom he alluded [we quote from Moore] — “ delay not to draw aside 
the curtain within which that proud spirit hides its sufferings.” He 
then adds, with a striking anticipation of what afterwards happened: 
“ Prefer ministering in the chamber of sickness to mustering at 

* The splendid sorrows that adorn the hearse.* 

“I say life and s^wcour against Westminster Abbey and a funeral. 
This article ” [Moore continues] “ produced a strong and general im- 
pression, and was reprinted in the same paper the following day.” 

So unusual a fact proves the interest which Sheridan 
still called forth in the public mind. It had so much ef 
feet that various high-sounding names were heard again 
at Sheridan’s door among the hangers-on of the law and 
the disturbed and terrified servants, who did not know 
when an attempt might be made upon their master’s per- 
son, dying or dead. The card even of the Duke of York, 
the inquiries of peers or wealthy commoners, to whom it 
would have been so easy to conjure all Sheridan’s assail- 
ants away, could no longer help or harm him. After a 
9 * 
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I'krrtod of nii a iii Jn!\, hi iht*' 

nf sunuui*r autl Huindum*, fhiH iii{!u*.triiiil Iti 

tlH‘ <*C th»* thi'* wIm« ii.i»l Mw.iiril 

th(‘m with hiH hri'itthi tU»’4, Ukv tin* «4 ,i hi-ar^^r'd 

riiHth", Hitfi* Hilly in tin* \\i!|i r;4|,»'s’r 

fiH‘H Jill nwly to runh in, luni faithtul Ihnl 

In? nliHuhi hliHtrn tni! uf tin' wnrld nini n-ii'4|n” fin* in’-.! in 
dignity. Ainniig tin* luuii) ot tin- % iriNHiimlrH mI’ 

lift? with \vhit*h wn art' all fniiuliiir thii'n jjrvnr \s.%h hjiv 
morn ffltH’itVt*. It in likn Him of tin* Hti-uin-d viJvrhi nf 
tht? til whtrli Slmri<hui*M rarly ri‘|?iit’iti*»n hi'tom^rrl ; 
and liko a ftinoiii^ r**|H*liliHii td hi?i I’arl) am! smhhii famn, 
or rathnr liko tin* mniriiftil roiiiiitontary n|*«m il *d nomi! 
dovilinh rjnin pnrmiltotl for tin* iimtimot In mniif ni mair' 
kind^ IM tlm iipothi?«o*ia ttf Idn OHin-ii!ftn»n. Hm mohi wdni. 
waH hUBtltHl ialtt Idn rofiin tn rHnit|»n llm litynft wlimh ho 
had drnadinl murli in lift*, that prMfiimaiMii nf hi% por- 
Hon whkdi hat! mnvtnl 1dm tn toarn ami hadil) rarriott 
forth in tlm idght tt» tho ttln*lt«'r <»f Idn fnrnd^ InoiHn, that 
ho might not ho arrontod, tload im ?i«Hmrr r«ivt*rrt| 
with tho funnral jmll than tlnkon and 
to bear it. Two rt»yid ldghfifH.Hr»i, half thi* 4ok»*»i lind oarK 
and harona of iho pooragf, hdlnwotl him in ilm gid^n uf 
mourning to WofttmiiiHtor Aldmy, whom amniig tho gmil 
ti«t naimw of Hiiglbh iitorntiiro, tit tlm intmi milomn iiid 
Kjikmdid ahriiio of niittiuml liommf, tld'»t »%|iiUidlhrifi «*f 
gemiui, this prodigal of fntiM% wn3t laid fitr lltr limo 
in nil hia unniiay hoing to ammrr and orriidii I!r liiiil 

boon btirn in obiitniriiy — ho iliod in ndwry. < hit nf lipi 
hiimbhmt, unprovitimh lumiHtowod povorly lit? Iwnl liliii.ri| 
into raputation, into all tlm roRiilln of grriii wrallh, if 
novor to itn suhntiimm; timn^ wumhtrfid niilh li»4 riftni 
to public importiinco and sploinlour, and lii» namo ran 
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never be obliterated from the page of history; but had 
fallen again, down, down into desertion, misery, and the 
deepest degradation of a poverty for which there was nei- 
ther hope nor help : till death wiped out all possibilities 
of further trouble or embarrassment, and Sheridan became 
once more in his coffin the great man whom his party 
delighted to honour — a national name and credit, one of 
those whose glory illustrates our annals. It may be per- 
mitted now to doubt whether these last mournful honours 
were not more than his real services to England deserved ; 
but at the moment it was, no doubt, a fine thing that the 
poor, hopeless “Sherry” whom everybody admired and 
despised, whom no one but a few faithful friends would 
risk the trouble of helping, who had sunk away out of all 
knowledge into endless debts, and duns, and drink, should 
rise in an instant as soon as death had stilled his troubles 
into the Right Honourable, brilliant, and splendid Sher- 
idan, whose enchanter’s wand the stubborn Pitt had bowed 
under, and the noble Burke acknowledged with enthusi- 
asm. It was a fine thing ; but the finest thing was that 
death, which in England makes all glory possible, and 
which restores to the troublesome bankrupt, the unfortu- 
nate prodigal, and all stray sons of fame, at one stroke, 
their friends, their reputation, and the abundant tribute 
which it might have been dangerous to afford them living, 
but with which it is both safe and prudent to glorify their 
tomb. So Scotland did to Burns, letting him suffer all 
the tortures of a proud spirit for want of a ten-pound 
note, but sending a useless train of local gentry to attend 
him to his grave — and so the Whig peers and potentates 
did to Sheridan, who had been their equal and companion. 
Such things repeat themselves in the history of the gen- 
erations, but no one takes the lesson, though every one 
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comraCBta upon it Men of lettera have ceanech to a great 
extent, to be improvident and Hpendthrifts, and seldom 
require to bo picked out of ruin bj tiieir friends and clis- 
ciplos in those days; but who can doubt that, were tlmro 
another Sheridan amongst us, his fate wottld be tim 
Baine ? 

It has to bo added, howcwcr, that hiui the great people 
who did nothing for him steppinl in to relieve SlH»ndan 
and prolong his life, nothing is more pn)bal>le than that 
the process would have had to be repeated from time to 
time, as was done for Lamartine in France, since men do 
not learn economy, or the wise use of their nmaim, after a 
long life of reckless profusion* But had gaintui noth- 
ing by his political career, in which most of the politicians 
of the time gained so much, and it is Mid that his liabili- 
ties came to no more than £4000, for which sum simdy it 
was not meet to suffer such a man to be lumted to Ids 
grave by clamorous creditors, however just their claim 
or natural their exasperation. Bomehody said, in natural 
enthusiasm, when it was announced that the author c»f 
WaverUy was overwhelmed with debts, every one 
to whom he has given pleasure give hin^ sixpence, ami he 
will be the richest man in Europe.’’ Yes! but the saying 
remained a very pretty piece of good-nature and plciwittg 
appreciation, no one attempting to carry its suggestion 
out. Sir Walter would have accepted no public eljfirity, 
but a public offering on such a grand scale, had it iwer 
been offered, would not have shamed the proudest These 
things arc easy to say; the doing only fails in «Hir priudi’ 
cal British race with a curious consistency. It is well that 
every man should learu that his own exertions arc his only 
trust; but when that is said it is not all that there should 
be to say. 
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“ Where were they, these royal and noble persons ” [Moore cries, 
ith natural fervour of indignation], “ who now crowded to ‘ partake 
le yoke ’ of Sheridan’s glory ; where were they all while any life re- 
ained in him ? Where were they all but a few weeks before, when 
leir interposition might have saved his heart from breaking? or 
hen the zeal now wasted on the grave might have soothed and 
wnforted the death-bed ? This is a subject on which it is difficult 
» speak with patience. If the man was unworthy of the commonest 
Sees of humanity while he lived, why all this parade of regret and 
Draage over his tomb ?” 


And he adds the following verses which ‘‘ appeared,” he 
\ys, at the time, and, however intemperate in their satire 
nd careless in their style, came evidently warm from the 
reast of the writer ” (himself) : 

“ Oh ! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow. 

And friendships so false in the great and high-born ; 

To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died friendless and lorn. 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral array 

Of him whom they shunned in his sickness and sorrow ; 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 

Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” 


When all these details which move the heart out of the 
^mposedness of criticism are put aside we scarcely feel 
urselves in a position to echo the lavish praises which 
ave been showered upon Sheridan. He was no con- 
jientious workman labouring his field, but an abrupt 
nd hasty wayfarer snatching at the golden apples where 
ley grew, and content with one violent abundance of 
arvesting. He had no sooner gained the highest suc- 
esses which the theatre could give than he abandoned 
tiat scene of triumph for a greater one ; and when — on 
dat more glorious stage — he had produced one of the 
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moat fitriking aonHationH known to Englinli political life* 
his intoreat in that alno waned, atid n broken, (»ecaHioniiI 
effort now and then only aerved to show what lie might 
have accomplished had it been eontirmous. If he had 
been free of the vices that pulled him to eartli, and pon- 
sessed of the industry and persiftteney which wen^ not in 
his nature, he would, with H<'ar<‘ely any dould, havf‘ left 
both fortune and rank to his dcHcendantH. Ah it wan in 
everything ho did, lie but seratclied the sidl. dliose wh(» 
believe that the couditions under which a man dot?H his 
work are those which are best adapted to his gt^niim will 
comfort themselves that there was notliing beyond this 
fertile surface, soon exhausted and capable of but one 
overflowing crop and no more, and there is a comphtieness 
and want of suggestion in his literary work which favoum 
this idea. But the other features of his life are ecjually 
paradoxical and extraordinary; tliti retnarkable finiiuciid 
operations which must have formed the foundation of his 
cai'eer were combined with the utmost practical deficiency 
in the same sphere ; and his faculty for business, for ncgii- 
tiation, explanation, copious letter-writing, and statement of 
opinion, contrast as strangely with the iilmolute indolence 
which seems to have distinguished his life. He could 
conjure great sums of money out of nothing, out of va- 
cancy, to buy his theatre, and set himsc^lf up in a lavish 
and prodigal life, but he could not ktiep his private liffidrsi 
out of the most hopeless confusion. He could firrango 
the terms of a Regency and outwit a {>arty, hut he could 
not read, much less reply to, the letters addroiiitHl to lum, 
or keep any sort of order in the private builtiMi on Ifw 
hands. Finally, and perhaps most extraordinary of all, he 
could give in The Critic the deathblow to fmlio tei^edy, 
then write the bombast of Rolla, and prepare Pmarru 
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for the stage. Through all these contradictions Sheridan 
blazed and exploded from side to side in a reckless yet 
rigid course, like a gigantic and splendid piece of fire- 
work, his follies repeating themselves, his inability to fol- 
low up success, and careless abandonment of one way after 
another that might have led to a better and happier fort- 
une. He had a fit of writing, a fit of oratory, but no im- 
pulse to keep him in either path long enough to make 
anything more than the dazzling hut evanescent triumph 
of a day. His harvest was like a Southern harvest, over 
early, while it was yet but May ; but he sowed no seed for 
a second ingathering, nor was there any growth or rich- 
ness left in the soon exhausted soil. 

Sheridan’s death took place July 7, 1816, when he was 
nearly sixty-five, after more than thirty years of active 
political life. His boyish reputation, won before this be- 
gan, has outlasted all that high place, extraordinary oppor- 
tunity, and not less extraordinary success, could do for his 
name and fame. 
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